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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


N OVELS and little tracts of Entertaining 
Hisrokx being a ſpecies of Writing in gene- 
Do eſtimation, and few having leiſure ſufficient to 
peruſe all the Publications, when ſuch infinite variety 
are daily proceeding from the Preſs, to extract 
the ſweets of which they muſt drudge | through 


a numerous collection, ſome heavy, unintereſting, 


and inſipid, and others of ſuch dangerous tendency, 
that they only miſlead the Judgment, and vitiate the 
taſte. 5 . 


| Ir vas preſumed, that a ſelection of what ſhould 
ſerve not only to amuſe the Mind, but amend the 
= No. 1. 1 B | Heart, 
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Heart, guard Youth from Error and Temptation, 
would be an acceptable offering to the Pullic 
Under this opinion, we Select from the beſt Publi- 
cations, where the mild dawnings of riſing Genius 
may inſenſibly charm and lead the Reader to pe- 
ruſe the whole of the Work, and thus recommend 
modeſt Merit to the public favor, which might 
otherwiſe be conſigned to oblivion. And by pay- 
ing a proper attention to the general tendency of 
the Works we introduce, we. hope to prevent the 
ill effects of thoſe written in a ſtile of levity or im- 
morality, as we ſhall only recommend ſuch as in- 


culcate the true Principles of Virtue. 


In addition we ſhall occaſionally add Plates * 
ſuch Subjects as require to be ee upon the 
Memory. | 


Wrru theſe Principles, and on theſe Terms, we 
ſubmit our preſent Undertaking to the Foran 
and favor of a liberal . 
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HISTORY OF MRS. MONTGOMERY, RELATED BY 

HERSELF, 
FROM THE RECLUSE OF THE LAKE, BY CHARLOTTE 
„„ SMITH, 


XV father was a native of Scotland, of the noble 
family of Douglas. He was a younger brother of 
a younger branch, and married very early in his life a 


young woman as well born and as indigent as himſelf, 
In the year 1745, he was among thoſe who joined the 


DO 
unfortunate Charles Evgard; and he fell at Culloden, 


leaving me then about twenty months old, and his wife, 
then not more than ſeventeen, entirely dependent on the 
bounty of his father, and overwhelmed with the greatneſs 
of her calamity; but when ſhe held in her arms her un- 
fortunate orphan, the ſole legacy and ſole memorial of a 
man whom ſhe had fondly loved, ſhe ſtruggled againſt her 
unhappy deſtiny, and for my fake attempted to live. 

Though peace was at length reſtored to the wretched 
country, which had been too long the ſeat of devaſtation, 
many families found themſelves totally impoverithed ; and 
none 
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none had ſuffered more than my grandfather, who havin 
narrowly eſcaped with life, ſurvived to lament the loſs of 
three brave ſons, and to ſee great part of his property in 
aſhes. He lingered only a twelvemonth afterwards, and 
then ſunk into the grave, leaving his ſmall patrimony to 
his only ſurviving fon, who had himſelf a numerous fami- 
ly. My mother ſaw, or fancied ſhe ſaw, that he could 
willingly have diſpenſed with any additional burthen; and 
ſhe determined to go to England, where ſhe hoped to be 
received by a brother of her own, who was ſettled in Lon- 
don. T hither ſhe conveyed herſelf and me in the cheapeſt 
way ſhe could, and was received by her brother (who had 
ſunk his illuſtrious birth for the convenience oftered him 
of becoming partner with a merchant) with kindneſs in- 
deed; but ſuch kindneſs as a mind narrowed by perpetually 
contemplating riches ſhews to the poor who are dependent 
on them. His wife, by whoſe means his fortune had been 
promoted, convinced him that his ſiſter and her child 
could not be commodiouſly received into his houſe. — 
Lodgings were, however, provided for her in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ſhe boarded with her brother. But the ſe- 
cond month of her thus living was not paſted, before the 
_ neglect ſhe felt from him, and the pride and ill nature of 
his wife, taught her to experience in all its bitterneſs the 
miſery of dependence. Born with very acute feelings, 
and at an age when every ſenſibility is awake, my mother 
found this ſituation every day more inſupportable. Yet 
whither could ſhe turn? She had neither knowledge of 
buſineſs, nor any means of engaging in it. She had no 

acquaintance in England, and had not in the world an 
friend who had at once the power and the will to aſſiſt her. 
Almoſt the firſt circumſtance which made any impreſ- 
ſion on my mind, was the agonies of paſſion with which 
my mother claſped me to her boſom and wept over me, 

while ſhe called on the ſpirit of her departed Douglas to 
behold the wretchedneſs of his widow and his orphan, — _ 
At that age, however, it is only a ſlight ſketch now and 
then of ſome violent paſſion or ſtriking circumſtance that 
reſts on the memory of an infant. I have no recollection 
of any thing elſe till the ſcene was greatly changed, and 
in my childiſh eyes greatly amended. 
; 5 8 | N 
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It was ſummer; and though at that period the mer- 
_cantile inhabitants of London were leſs accuſtomed than 
they now are to go to _— villas, yet my uncle, who was 
growing rich, had one near Hammerſmith, where he uſually 
repaired with his family on Fridays, returning again to 
town the beginning of the following week. The weather 
was uncommonly hot, and my mother, who was never of - 
theſe parties, but was left in London to ſhare the dinner 
of the ſolitary ſervant who took care of the houſe, fancied 
that I had for many days drooped for want of air; and 
alarmed by that idea, ſhe took, after the family were gone, 
an hackney coach, and directed it to carry her to the gate 
of Hyde Park. 
Though the ſun was declining, it had yet ſo much 
power, that in walking through the park with me in her 
arms, that I at leaſt might not ſuffer, ſhe became extreme- 
ly — She ſaw people going into Kenſington Gar- 
dens : er ſhe went alſo; and to avoid obſervation, be- 
tooł herſelf to an unfrequented part of them, where, quite 
overcome with bodily fatigue and mental anguiſh, ſhe 
threw herſelf on a ſeat; and ſtraining me to her boſom, 
began with a torrent of tears to lament not ſo much her 
own hard fate as that which awaited the infant of her loſt 
Douglas, whoſe name ſhe frequently repeated, broken by 


the ſobs and groans which a thouſand tender recollections 


of him, and poignant fears for me, extorted from her. — 
From this delirium of fruitleſs ſorrow ſhe was awakened 
by the appearance of a gentleman, of about thirty, who 
ſuddenly approached her, and enquired with great polite- 
neſs, yet with great warmth, whether her diſtreſs was of a 
nature which he conld mitigate or remove ? 
Alarmed by this addreſs from a ftranger, my mother : 
aroſe, and making an effort to conquer her emotion and 
conceal her tears, ſhe thanked him in an hurried voice for 
his politeneſs, but aſſured him that ſhe was merely fatigued 
by the heat of the weather, and thould now haften home. 
He was not however to be fo eaſily ſhaken off. If my 
mother had at firſt ſtruck him as a very beautiful young 
woman, he was {till more charmed when ſhe ſpoke, and 
when amidit the confuſion ſhe was under, he obſerved as 
much unaffected modeſty as natural elegance. It was in 


valn 
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vain that ſhe entreated him to leave her, and aſſured him 
that the lived in a very diſtant part of the town with a bro- 
ther, into Whoſe houſe ihe could not introduce a ſtranger, 
and that ſhe ſhould be ciherwiſe much diftreficd by his atten- 
tion. He would not icave her; but taking me up 1n his 
arms, he carried me out of the gardens, and then delivering 


me to my mother, he ran toward the palace, to procure, as 
he ſaid, a coach. My inother, who trembled ſhe knew 


not why, at the politeneſs ſhe could not reſent, now hurried 
on in the hope of eſcaping from her new acquaintance z 
but ſhe had not proceeded an hundred paces before he 
Was again at her {ide, again took me in his arms, and under 
pretence that there was no coach to be had where he had 
been, but that one would probably be met with if they 


walked on, he engaged her to proceed, till a coach over- 


| tcok them: not ſuch as he pretended to have ſought; but 
one on which was an Earl's coronet, and the arms of 


Douglas, quartered, with thoſe of an illuſtrious Englith | 


family. | 3 
« Now, (ſaid he, ſtopping as it came up) here is a car- 

riage, which ſhall convey you and this little cherub to 

your home. You will not, I think, refuſe me the honor 


of accompanying you, that it may afterwards take me to 


mine. 

Again my mother urged every thing ſhe could think of 
to prevail upon her new friend to deſiſt from a proof of 
attention which could only diſtreſs her. He would hear 


nothing; and the warmth of his importunity forced her, 


in ſpite of every objection, to get into his coach, where 
he ſeated me in her lap, and himſelf by her fide. 


Hle chen attempted to quiet her fears by entering into 


diſcourſe on the topics of the day; in which he exerted 
himſelf fo effectually, his manners were ſo eaſy, and his 
converſation ſo entertaining, that the agitation of her ſpirits 
gradually ſubſided. The ſoothing voice of friendihip, of 
pity, of ſympathy, which ſhe had not heard for many, 
many months, again made its way to her heart ; and when 
he inſenſibly turned the diſcourſe from leſs intereſting 


matters to her own condition, the tears lowed from her 


eyes, ſoftneſs pervaded her heart, and ſhe confided to this 
ſtranger, whom ſhe had not yet known above an hour, the 
5 | _ unhappy 
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unhappy uncertainty of her ſituation, the actual miſery ſhe 
ſuffered herſelf, and the anguiſh which. weighed down her 
ſpirit, when ſhe reflected that ſhe had no other portion 


to bequeath to me than ſervitude, or perhaps dependence, 
. mote bitter than either. In making this avowal, ſhe had 


named her family, and that of her father. 

« Yes, interrupted her protector, I heard, as I liſten- 
ed to you in the gardens, the name of Douglas. Iam 
myſelf of the race; for my mother was a Douglas; ſuch 
a circumſtance, added to the captivating beauty of the 


fair mourner to whom | liſtened, made my curioſity in- 


vincible. Dangerous curiolity | to gratify it, I have I fear 
loſt my peace!” 

Not to dwell too long on the recital, let me ſay that this 
nobleman profeſſed himfelf paſſionately in love with the 


young widow ; and though ſhe inſiſted on his giviag up 


ſo wild an idea, he declared before he left her that e would 


by ſome means or other introduce himſelf to her brother, 
ſince to live without ſeeing her was impoſſible. It was 
with difficulty he was at length prevailed upon to leave 
the houſe ; and without extorting permiſſion from my mo- 


ther, he was there again the next day, and every day, till 


the family returned; after which he managed fo adroitly, 
that ina few days he made an acquaintance with my uncle, 
and was in form invited to dinner ; while neither himſelf 
or his wife at all ſuſpected for whoſe fake the acquaintance 
was fo anxiouily cultivated, but were extremely elate at 


the notice which a man of rank took of them, and the 
compliments he paid to the reſpectability and intrinſic 


worth of men of bui:neſs. 
The attention, however, which he found himſelf oblig- 


ed to pay to the miſtreſs of the houſe, and the few oppor- 


tunities of ſeeing or converſing with my mother which 
this method of viſiting allowed him, became very uneaf 

to him. And at length, after a long ſtruggle with himſelf, 
he determined to hazard, telling her his real ſituation.— 


He probably knew that he had by this time ſecured ſuck 


an tereſt in her heart, that it was no longer in her power 
to fly from him, whatever her honor might dictate, — 
Having with ſome dificulty obtained an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to her, he told her, that he knew the muſt 0G 
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have ſeen his ardent and incurable paſſion ; © which per- 
| haps, continued he, I ought never to have indulged; but, 
alas! from the firſt moment I ſaw you, my heart was 
your's | while reaſon in vain condemned me, and repeated 
the fatal truth which you muſt now hear. I am already 
married—I am not villain enough to attempt to deceive 
you; but liſten to what I have to add in extenuation of 
my conduct, before you condemn me to deſpair. | 

The indignation with which my mother received this 
acknowledgment, the attempts of her lover to appeaſe and 

ſoften her, I need not relate: having at length prevailed 
on her to hear what he had to urge, he told her, that to 
gratify his family he had, when little more than twenty, 
married the heireſs of a rich and noble family; plain, and 
even deformed in her perſon, with a temper ſoured by ill 
health, and the conſciouſneſs of her own imperfections, 
and with manners the moſt diſguſting. For upwards of 
three years he dragged on a life completely wretched with 
a woman whoſe malignity of temper deadened all pity for 
her perſonal misfortunes ; at the end of that period ſhe 
was ſeized with the ſmall pox, attended with the worſt 
ſymptoms; but the diſtemper, acting on an habit con- 

itutionally bad, failed to deprive her of life, which would 
have been a bleſſing to them both; but left behind it vio- _ 
lent epileptic fits, which continuing with encreaſing vio- 

lence for many months, had deprived her of the þ Hr 
| ſhare of reaſon ſhe ever poſſeſſed, and threw her at length 
into confirmed ideotiſm, in which ſtate ſhe had invariably 
remained for the laſt fix years. Thus ſituated, he conſider - 
ed himſelf, though the fatal tie could not by law be diſ- 
folved, as really unmarried; and at liberty to offer his 
heart to the lovely object who now poſſeſſed it, though the 
cruel circumſtance he had related made it impoſſible for 


dim to offer her that rank, in which it would otherwiſe 


have been his ambition to have placed her, and to which 
ſhe would have done ſo much honor. ” 
I was then in my mother's arms; he took me tenderly 
in his, and ſaid, ©« Intercede for me, lovely Caroline, with 
your mother! Ah! ſoften that dear, inexorable heart, 
and tell her, that for your ſake ſhe ſhould quit an abode 
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ſo unfit for you both; and accept the protection of a man, 


who will conſider and provide for her Caroline as for a 


child of his own. He then hurried away, leaving a paper, 
in which he had repeated all he had before ſaid; and pro- 


teſting that his firſt care ſhould be to ſettle a fortune on 


me. That evening, my uncle and his family, who had 
been abſent, returned, and it happened that his wife, who 
Was always rude and unfeeling, treated my mother with 
an unuſual degree of aſperity. Her brother too, whether 
from accident, or from ſome intelligence he had received 
of his Lordfhip's viſits, ſpoke to her with great acrimony, 


reproached her with having been now above twelve 
months a burthen to him, and adviſed her to try if ſhe 
could not procure a place as companion to a lady or go- 
verneſs in a family; adding coldly, that he would in that 
caſe take care of me, and put me out to nurſe, till I was 


old enough to procure a livelihood. 


Honor and reſpe& for the memory of her huſband, had | 
made in the breaſt of my mother a ſtruggle, which this in- 


human treatment rendered at once ineffectual. On one 


ſide, affluence, with the man whom ſhe already loved 


more than ſhe was aware of, and a certain proviſion for 


the infant on whom ſhe doated, awaited her; on the 
other, poverty, dependence, and contempt : her child torn 


from her, and herſelf ſent to ſervice. The contraſt was too 


violent: She retired to her room, and without giving - 
herſelf time for reflection, wrote to Lord Pevenſey, and the 


next day quitting her inhoſpitable and ſelfiſh relations, 


without giving them any account of herſelf, ſhe ſet out 


with his Lordſhip for Paris. A ſervant was provided 


for me: All that love and fortune could offer were laviſh- 


ed on her; and at an elegant houſe on the banks of the 


Seine ſhe was ſoon eſtabliſhed ; with a ſplendour which, 


| however, ſerved not to make her happy. 


Still conſcious of the impropriety of her ſituation, ſhe 


could never conquer the melancholy that preyed on her 


mind; though ſhe ſometimes thought, that to have the 
daughter of Douglas educated and provided for, as his 
Lordſhip's fondneſs educated and provided for me, was in 


reality a greater proof of attachment to his memory than 
| the would have ſhewn, had = fuffered me to have re- 
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mained in the indigence and diſgrace to which the penuri- 
ous and ſordid temper of my uncle would have expoſed me, 
The two ſons, whom ſhe brought my Lord, ſhared her 
tenderneſs without leſſening it; and while the utmoſt care 
was taken of their education as ſoon as they were old 
enough to receive inſtruction, I had the beſt matters which 
Paris afforded; and with ſuch advantages, almoſt every 
European language at an early age became equally. 
familiar to me. Lord Pevenſey, who was as. partial to me 
as if I had been indeed-his daughter, and in whoſe fond- 
neſs for my mother, time made no abatement, ſaw with 
_ pleaſure the progreſs I made, and, flattered himſelf that 
he ſhould eſtabliih me happily, though the ſituation of my 
mother, (who though ſhe was treated in France with 
great reſpect, was well underitood not to be the wife of 


Lord Pevenſey,) was a very unfavourable eircumſtance to 


ine even in that country. The world, however, called me 
handſome; and 1 had received an education very different 
from that which is uſuaily given to young women in 
France. On the day on which I compleated my four- 
teenth year, Lord Pevenſey came to me, as I was dreſſing 
for a little entertainment which he had ordered on the oc- 
caſion, and wiſhing me joy of my birth day, he ſaluted me, 
and put into my hands a bank-note of a thouſand pounds. 
« 'Take it, my dear Caroline, (faid he) as a trifling teſti- 
mony of my affection for you. Uſe it for your fmaller ex- 
pences, and be aſſured that I will not neglect to make your 
future proſpects equal to the education you have received, 
and to which you do ſo much honor.“ : ics 

i received this generoſity as T ought. Alas! my bene- 
factor went in a few weeks to England, and I faw him no 
more. A ſtrange preſentimentof evil hung over my mother, 
v-hole health had long been very uncertain. She could 
not bear to take the laſt leave of his Lordſhip; and he, 
who lived but to oblige her, {till lingered, and delayed his 
journey, till repeated letters from thoſe who had the care of 
jus eſtates compelled him to determine on it. His two ſons, 
one of ten, the other of eight years old, were by this time 
at a public ſchool in England, and he promiſed to gratify 

mv mother with the ſight of them on his return, which he 

taid 
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ad ſhould be as ſoon as he could ſettle the affairs which 
called him over. 

When he was gone, however, my mother fell into a 
deep melancholy; and as we were almoſt always alone to- 
gether, ſhe talked very frequently of the incidents of her 
paſt life, related the particulars I have repeated to you, and 
aſked me whether I could fergive her for having thus been | 
betrayed into a ſituation, Which, whatever it might be in 
the ſight of heaven, would in that of the world render me 
liable to eternal reproach. It was in vain 4 co! yured her 
to banith from her mind, reflections, which ſerved only to 
deſtroy an health ſo precious to us all! - Still they recurred 
too often, and her delicate conſtitution very vinbly ſuffered, 
After Lord Pevenſey, who had been uſed to write by ever 
poſt, had been gone about ſix weeks, his letters ſuddenly 
Ccated. My mother for ſome days flattered herſelf that it 
was merely owing to his being on his journey back; but 
her hope gradually died away, and the mott alar ming ap- 
prchenſions ſucceeded — appreheniions too well found- 
ed. We were litting together one morning, when a 
ſudden buſtle of the fervants in the anti-room furprifed. 
us. I aroſe to enquire into the occaſion of it, and on m 
opening the door, was ſhocked by tae ſight of my two 
brothers, and their tutor, Who had been attempting to 
prevent their ſudden entrance. I he poor boys on ſee- 
ing me burſt into tears, and exclaiming, „Oh, Caro- 
line! my father!“ they ruihed by me, and rwe them- 
ſelves into the arms of their mother; who, wild with ter- 
ror, had no 3 to enquire what indeed they ſoon told 
her. Oh! Mama! (cried they) our papa, our dear 
papa is dead! Fhey have fent us here to you—they have 
taken him from us, and every thing that was his!“ 

The tutor, who highly reſpected my mother, now at- 
tempted to take the children from her: but ſhe held them 
in her arms, while, with a look which I ſhall never forget, 
and with the voice of piercing anguith, ſhe enquired what 
all this meant? Ihe worthy man related, in a few words, 
that Lord Pevenſey had been ſeized with a fever at one of 
his country houfes, where, after a few days illneſs, he died: 
that his brother, who became heir to his title, had inſtantl 
poileticd himſelf of all his effects, and had directed the two 
boys to be taken immediately to F e and to drop the 


GS name 
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name they had hitherto borne, With reluctance the tutor 
added, that the preſent Lord intended in a few days being 
at the houſe we inhabited, in order to receive the jewels 
and other valuables which belonged to his brother. 

No tear fell from the eyes of the dear unhappy woman, 
no ſigh eſcaped her heart. She deſired me to tranquillize 
the poor boys, (who {till fondly clung round her, weeping 
for their dear papa) and complaining that ſhe ſuffered 
great pain in her head, deſired to be put to bed, I remain- 
ed by her; and endeavoured to excite her tears, while 
mine flowed inceſſantly; but the greatneſs and ſuddeneſs 
of the calamity overwhelmed her conſtitution, tho? it ſtill 
left to her mind ſtrength enough to reflect on the condition 
of her children. 


Caroline, (ſaid ſhe to me as I ſat by her) I ſhall 


probably in a few hours be reduced to that indigence, from 


which, perhaps, it were better I had never been relieved. 
But your brothers | for them, I ſuffer ! The proceedings 
of the preſent Lord Pevenſey leave me little reaſon to 
hope that any will exiſts in England, which ſecures them 
the ample proviſion their father deſigned for them. There 
are, in a box, which my Lord left, ſeveral papers, which he 
told me were of conſequence ; but they will be taken from 
me unleſs immediately ſecured. Send therefore for Mr. 
Montgomery, and deliver to him that box. | 
She then gave me a direction to him. I had never ſeen 
Mr, Montgomery, though he was a friend of my Lord's. 
J haſtened to execute her commands; he flew to the houſe 
on receiving my meſſage; and inſtead of a man of buſi- 
neſs, as I expected, I beheld a young man of about ſeven 
and twenty, in the uniform of one of thoſe Scottiſh regi- 
ments which were received by the King of France, after 
their maſter's affairs became irretrievable. He had been 
quartered for ſome time in a remote province ; but bein 
diſtantly related to, and highly eſteemed by the late Lord 
Pevenſey, he had conſtantly correſponded with him, and 
had been entruſted with his intentions relative to my 
mother, my brothers, and myſelf. e 
I cannot deſcribe the perſon of Montgomery. Suffice 
it to ſay, that his figure was even finer than that of his 
ſon, who reſembles him extreme] y. The warm and lively 


intereſt 
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intereſt he took for my mother, the manly tenderneſs which 


he diſcovered, when he ſaw our diſtreſs, and the trouble 


which he inſtantly undertook to encounter for us, were 
pdwerful incentives to me to admire and eſteem him, I 

then thought him the nobleſt of human beings, and a few 
days convinced me that he deſerved all the partiality my 
young heart had conceived for him. The new Lord Pe- 
venſey, who intended to have reached my mother's houſe 
before ſhe could have notice of his journey, (and was pre- 
vented only by the zeal of the tutor who had the care of 
my brothers) arrived on the third day after ſhe had received 
theſe fatal tidings. He was a man not much turned of for- 
ty, but with a harſh and ſtern countenance, a large, heavy 
_ perſon, and a formal, cold manner. He brought with him 
a lawyer from England, and engaged another in France to 
accompany him to the houſe ; where, with very little cere- 
mony, he demanded of my mother all the jewels and effects 
of his deceaſed brother. Summonſing all her reſolution, 
and ſupported by Montgomery, who never left her, ſhe 
tried to go through this dreadful ceremony with ſome de- 


ree of fortitude, She delivered, with trembling hands, 


a ſtar, a ſword ſet with brilliants, and ſeveral other family 
jewels. She then opened a caſket, in which her own 
were incloſed, and Lord Pevenſey was taking them from 
her, when Montgomery interfered, ſaying, that they were 
her's, and he ſhould not ſuffer her to part with them. 
It would be tedious to relate the ſcenes which paſſed 
between Lord Pevenſey, his lawyer, and Montgomery; 
who finding it neceſſary, engaged lawyers on the part of my 
mother. A will of the late Lord had been found among 
the papers which ſhe had put in the poſſeſſion of Montgo- 
mery, in which an annuity of eight hundred a year was 
ſettled on my mother, and all his eſtates charged with 
the payment of ten thouſand pounds to each of my bro- 
thers, and two to me. This will the preſent Lord diſ- 
puted; and the contending parties prepared for law, the 
circumſtance of the caſe rendering it neceſſary that this 
contention ſhould be carried on as well in England as in 
France. N i 
The ſpirits and health of my more r declined. 
The friendſhip, the unwearied kindnels of Montgomery, 
| alone 
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alone ſupported her: but neither his attention or mine 
could cure the malady of the mind, or bind up tae wounds 
of a broken heart. 

J will not detain you with relating the various expedi- 
ents fot accommadation which were in the courſe of the 
firſt month propoſ-d by the relations of the family, who 
knew the tenderneſs the late Lord Pevenſey had for my 
mother, that he conſidered her as his wife; and that her 
conduct could not have been more uncxceptionable had 
ſhe really been fo. Still lingering in France, and ſtill 


vifiting an houſe into which his cruelty had introduced 


great miſery, the proceedings of Lord Pev enſey Wore a 


very extraordinary appearance. My mother was now 
confined almoſt entirely to her room; and Montgomery 
concealed from her his uncaſineſs at what he remarked : 
but to me he ſp3ke more frocly, and told me that he was 
very ſure his lordſ hip had other deſigns than he ſuffered 
immediately to appear. In a few days tac truth of his 
conjecture became evident. I was dene in a ſmall room 
at the end of the houte, where I had a harp! ichord which I 
had removed thither lince my mother's illneſs. She was 
aſleep. Montgomery, on whom my imagination had 
long been accuſtomed to dwell with incxpretible delight, 
had been detained two days from us. I hoſe days had : ap- 
peared two ages to me; and his abſence, combined with 
the uneaſineis of our ſituation, and the fate of my mo- 


ther's health, depreſſed my ſpirits, and [ lought to ſooth 


them by muſic. A little melancholy air, which I often 


fing to Montgomery was before me: it ws ge my 
feelings; and 1 was loſt in the pleaſure of expreſſing them, 
when the door from the garden opened, and Lord Peven- 
ſey ſtalked, in his formal manner, into the room. 

{ aroſe inſtantly from my ſeat; but he took my hand, and 
wich an air of faniliarity, bade me tit down again. T hen 
drawing a chair cloſe to me, he looked in my face, and 
eie Sweet Caroline! ſhe will not refuſe to ſing to 
me She does not hate me, and will perhaps be the love! 


mediatrix who ſaall — all digerci nces between me an 1 


her mamma. 
I have no power, fir, to adjuſt differences, an- 
fwered I, much alarmed at his look and manner. — 
Indeed you have my charming girl,” cried he, atterapt- 
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ing very rudely to kiſs me; and if you will only be ſenſi- 


ble of the fame friendſhip for me, as your mother had for 
my brother, every thing he left in her poſſeſſion ſhall be 
her's. Nay, I will make you fole miſtreſs of my fortune, 
and ſhe ſhall enjoy all ſhe claims with her beloved Mont- 
gomer 

e I canine deſcribe what I felt at that moment, I knew 
not what I faid, in the firſt emotion of terror and anger 
I flew to the door, but it was faſtened. I then attempted 


to reach that which led to the garden, but he caught me 


in his arms. I ſhrieked, I ftruggled to diſengage myſelf, 
while the wretch cnckimed-<+ Violent airs theſe, for the 
daughter of Mrs. Douglas to give herſelf ! Pretty affecta- 
tion in a girl who has been drought up on the wages of 
proſtitution!ꝰ I heard this crucl inſult, but unable to an- 
ſwer, I could only redouble my cries. The monſter en- 


deavoured to argue with me; but incapable of hearing, I 


tried only to eſcape him, when the door was broke open 
with great force, and Montgomery burſt into the room. 


Without ſtaying to enquire into the cauſe of my ſhrieks, 


he flew at Lord Pevenſey, whom he pinioned in a mo- 


ment to the wainſcot. A ſcene followed to terrifying, that 
I cannot do it juſtice. Lord Pevenſey, far from apolo- 
gizing for his conduct, had the brutiſh audacity to repeat 
to Montgomery his inſulting ſarcaſm againſt my mother; 
and dared to intimate that he himſelf had taken the place 
of the deceaſed Lord. The agony into which I was thrown 
by the violence of Montgomery's paſſion, was the only 
thing capable of reſtraining it. Seeing me to all appear- 
ance dying on the floor where I had fallen, he quitted his 


adverſary, and came to raiſe and reſtore me. Lord 


Pevenſey took that opportunity to depart, threatening how- 
ever perſonal vengeance againſt Montgomery, and that 
he would redouble every attempt to ruin my mother, whom 

he again inſulted with ſuch epithets, that Montgomery 
was with difficulty withheld from following him, and de- 

manding an immediate reparation. Dreadful as this ſcene 
had been, it was ſucceeded by one which would have made 


me forget all its bitterneſs, had not other conſequences - 
followed. When Lord Pevenſey was departed, Mont- 


gomery returned back to me; and While . thanked him as 
well 
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well as I was able, for the protection he had afforded me, 
he confeſſed, with agitation almoſt equal to mine, that from 
the firſt moment he had ſeen me, he had loved me: that 
his affection which had ſince encreaſed every hour, had 
made him extremely attentive to every thing that related 
to me; and that he had been long convinced of the deſigns 


of Lord Pevenſey, and foreſeen that to obtain me, he 


would affect delays and hold out hopes of compromiſe. 
c lil however as I thought of him, continued he, I could 


not have believed that his villainy would have gone ſuch 
lengths, or have been ſo unguardecly betrayed. Now we 


have every thing to apprehend that money or chicanery 


can execute.” 


This was no time for reſerve or affectation. 1 anſwer- 
ed that I feared only what might affect his perſonal ſafety, 


that the threats of Lord Pevenſey in that reſpect diſtracted 


me with terror, and that I ſhould not have a moment's 


tranquillity till I ſaw a life ſecure which I very frankly con- 


feſſed was infinitely dearer to me than my own. ; 
It would be unintereſting perhaps to you, my dear Miſs 


Cheſterville, were I to deſcribe the raptures of Mont- 
gomery on the diſcovery of my ſentiments. A ſcene too 


tender to be related, followed; and we were recalled from 


the delightful avowal of mutual paſſion, by a meſſage from 
5 my mother, who had been awakened by the confuſion 
w 


ich had happened below, and whoſe ſervants had indiſ- 
creetly told her what they knew of its occaſion. As ſhe 
had been informed of ſo much, it was impoſſible to con- 
ceal from her any part of what had paſſed. Tho' Mont- 
oy ſoftened as much as he could the opprobrious 
peeches which Lord Pevenſey had made relative to her, 
they ſunk deeply into her mind: he ſaw how much ſhe 
was affected, and ended the converſation as ſoon as he 
could. But when he had left us, my mother defired I 
would return to her and thus ſpoke to me. „ 

Caroline, I will attempt no longer to deceive you. I 
feel myſelf dying. A few days I am convinced will ter- 
minate my life and my ſufferings. I leave my poor boys 
with few friends to conteſt the will of their father againſt 


all the weight of affluence and power. And you! oh 
child of my firſt affections, I leave you with all that fatal 


' beauty 
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beauty of which my weak heart has been ſo fooliſhly proud, 
to encounter, not merely indigence, but the baſeneſs of a 
world, where your mother's character, juſtified as I hope 
and believe it is in the fight of heaven, will expoſe you to 
the inſolent addreſſes of the profligate; where you will be 
told, that as the mother deviated from the narrow path of 
rectitude, the daughter cannot purſue it. My errors 
will be urged to betray my Caroline to deſtruction; and 
when ſhe reflects on the example of her mother, ſhe will 
perhaps learn to deſert her precepts.' . „ 
« The bitter anguiſh inflicted by theſe cruel reflections 
here ſtifled her voice. I was myſelf more dead than alive; 
yet as | hung trembling over her on the ſofa on which 
ſhe lay, I attempted to fay ſomething that might conſole 
her, and with difficulty articulated the name of Mont- 
omery. Montgomery !' cried my mother, as ſoon as 
ſhe recovered her ſpeech -“ oh! he is the worthieſt, the 
moſt generous of human creatures! To him I have, in a 
will which this paper contains, given the care of my two 
boys. But you! oh! Caroline !—is a man of his age a 
guardian proper for a lovely young woman of your's? [ 
have therefore addreſſed myſelf in another paper to your 
_ father's family, and have beſought them to pity and protect 
my Caroline. The preſent you received from my de- 
ceaſed Lord on your laſt birth day, will preferve you at 
leaſt from the indigence I once experienced To Provi- 
dence, to your own good principles and ſtrong under- 
ſtanding, I commit the reſt.” —— 5 
I had not courage to fay, that Montgomery deſired only 
to have the ſtrongeſt claim to become my protector, by 
receiving my hand. But in the evening, when I ſaw him, 
I told him all that had paſſed. Eagerly ſeizing on hops fo 
flattering to the ardour of his paſſion, he beſought of me 
to allow him to go to my mother and propoſe our imme- 
diate marriage. She heard him with gratitude and delight; 
and though The knew he had nothing but his commiſſion 
in the French ſervice, and that being a Catholic, he could 
never riſe to that rank in England, which his high birth 
would have entitled him otherwiſe to expect, ſhe heſitated 
not to give her conſent. * Yes, my dear child,” ſaid ſhe, 
at the end of this affecting ſcene — In his yirtues you will 
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find fortune; in his honour and courage, protection. In 


leaving you to the care of ſuch a man, I die contented.” 
She grew "daily weaker ; but was anxious even to a de- 


pe of impatience to ſee us united before her death. 


ontgomery therefore, to conquer every ſcruple and 
_ difficulty, procured a clergyman of the church of 
England, who married us in her preſence; and at my de- 


ſire (who wiſhed to ſhew Montgomery that I knew how to 


value his complaiſance) the prieſt who officiated in his re- 
giment performed the ceremony a ſecond time. 

But forms could do nothing towards uniting our hearts 
more cloſely ; and the happineſs of a marriage, where love 


only preſided, was perhaps too great for humanity : for 
_ thoſe halcyon days were greatly obſcured by the encreaſing 


illneſs of my mother; who declined rapidly for almoſt a 
fortnight, and then died in the arms of Montgomery, 
commending, with her laſt breath, her two boys to his 


protection. Her death, which long as I had expected it, 


appeared utterly -inſupportable now it arrived, threw me 


into a ſtate of languor and dejection, from which I was 


ſuddenly rouſed by hearing that Lord Pevenſey, who had 
quitted France immediately after his diſgraceful diſmiſſion 


from the houſe, was now returned; and enraged to find 
that Montgomery was actually my huſband, had deter- 
. mined to purſue, with all the eagerneſs rage and hatred 


could inſpire, the proceſs by which he hoped to deprive me 


and my brothers of our legacies. Nor was this all; the 
_ perſonal affront he had received from Montgomery, he 
could not bear, though he had deſerved it; and he now 


ſent him a challenge,which Montgomery readily accepted ; 
but to evade the ſtrictneſs of thoſe laws which are in force 
in France againſt duelling, the place where they were to 


meet was fixed in the dominions of the Pope, a little be- 


yond Avignon. | | 
Montgomery, anxious only to conceal this from me, 
found a pretence for his journey; and telling me he had 


ſome military buſineſs to tranſact at Marſeilles which 


would detain him for ſome days, he parted from me, con- 


cealing with courage truly heroic, the anguiſh he felt in 
knowing that we were perhaps to meet no more. 


Providence yet preſerved him to me. He dangerouſly 


wounded his adverſary; and returned himſelf in fafety. 


Then 
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Then he related the cauſe of his abſence ; and the happi- 
neſs I felt at his ſafety, was augmented, when a few days 
afterwards we received from Lord Pevenſey, who believed 
himſelf dying, and was viſited with the reproaches of a 
troubled conſcience, an acknowledgment of the juſtice of 
my brothers claims to the proviſion made for them by 
their father, and an order to his procureur at Paris to put 
an end to every ſuit depending againſt us. In a few months 
Lord Pevenſey recovered ; we were put in poſſeſſion of 


our rights; and my beloved Montgomery, to whom I 
owed every thing, ſtudied not only how to make me hap- 


Py, but to purſue as near as poſſible that line of conduct 
which my mother would have done had ſhe lived. - A war 
was raging with great violence between France and Eng- 
land, and I was unwilling to ſend the two dear boys to a 
country where it would be now difficult for me to ſee them. 


But as I knew it was the deſire of my mother and my be- 


nefactor to have them brought up in the proteſtant religion, 


I ſent them with their tutor to Geneva. I had hardly re- 


covered the pain of this parting, before one much more 


grievous was inflicted. The regiment in which Mont- 
gomery had a company, was ordered into Germany. The 


ſituation I was then in made it ſeem madneſs to think of 
following him; but I was convinced that I ſhould not ſur- 


vive his 1 He was to me, father, brother, lover, 


huſband ! I had no other earthly happineſs, and without 
him the univerſe was to me nothing. At firſt his fears for 


my ſafety made him reſiſt my importunities ; but he was 
compelled at length to conſent, and I followed him, re- 
ſiding wherever he was encamped ; and however horrid 


the ſcenes were to which I thus became a witneſs, 1 fearcd 
nothing but for his life; that one dreadful apprehenſion 
having the effect of all violent paſſions, and making me 
forego, without miſſing them, every convenience to 
which I had been accuſtomed, and meet without appre- 


henſion a thouſand dangers to which I was hourly expoſed. 


In a ſmall village on the banks of the Weſer, near the 
camp of Mareſchal de Contades, my dear Charles was 
born, towards the beginning of the campaign of 1759. 


But he had not above ſix weeks bleſſed my eyes, and thoſe 
of his doating father, before that dear father went out to 
| — e the 
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the fatal field of Minden. 1 cannot deſcribe what I felt 
during the action. My faculties were ſuſpended by the 
moſt dreadful apprehenſions that could agonize the human 
heart; this frightful ſuſpenſe was terminated only by the 
certainty of all I dreaded. The Engliſh were victors; 

and the ſervant who had long attended on Montgomery had 
_ only time to tell me that he fell at the head of his com- 
pany, his arm broken by a muſket ſhot, and receiving a 
thruſt from a bayonet in the breaſt. The man added, that 
with a party of ſoldiers who adored their captain, he had 


attempted to bring his maſter off the field; but that they 


were cut down by a body of Heſſian horſe ; ; who driving 
every thing before them, had compelled him to abandon 
the enterprize. I believe that my ſenſes for ſome hours 
forſook me during the horrors of a night too terrible to 
be deſcribed : the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the village, 
where I was; but fortunately for me, a young officer of 

that nation was the firſt, who in endeavouring to prevent 
the exceſſes of the troops, entered the houſe where I re- 
mained with my infant in my arms. | 
Rouſed by my fears for my child, I ſeemed iddenty + to 
acquire courage. I demanded protection of the young of- 
_ ficer, which with the generous ardour of the truly brave, he 


inſtantly granted me; and being himſelf compelled to quit 


officer, and to 1 him to aſſiſt 


me, he gave me a corporal's guard, recommended me to 
the men as an Engliſh woman ; and having ſecured my 
ſafety, promiſed to return to me, when the confuſion of 
the hour a little ſubſided. The ſtupor of my grief being 
thus ſhaken off for a moment, I recollected, that if I ſuf- 
tered myſelf to fink, my boy, deprived of the nouriſhment 
which ſuſtained him, would 'periſh miſerably, I took 
therefore the ſuſtenance my ſervants. offered me; but I 
neither ſpoke nor ſhed tears; nor heeded any thing that 
was ſaid to me; my mind dwelling on the plan 1 had 
formed to avail m yſelf of the encroſity of the Engliſh 
f me in finding Montgo- 
mery, whether living or dead. It was late before this gal- 
lant young man returned to me: the moment he entered, 
he enquired eagerly after my health and ſafety. I thanked 
him as well as I could for the preſervation 1 owed to him 
but added, that to give it higher value, he muſt yet add 


another 
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another favour, and enable me to find the body of my 
huſband, who had fallen in the field, En 
He ſeemed amazed at my deſign; and repreſented to 
me, that beſides the terrifying circumſtances attendant on 
ſuch an undertaking, ſo unfit for my age and ſex to en- 
counter, my endeavours would very probably be fruitleſs. 
Nor ſhould you, Madam,” added he, ſo implicitly yield 
to grief: he, whole death you lament as certain, may be a 
priſoner.” | 
This ray cf probability would have cheered for a mo- 
ment the blackneſs of my deſpair, had not the particulars 
related by Monigoinery's ſervant, left me nothing to hope. 
I related theſe circumſtances to the Engliſh officer, with 
that gloomy deſperation which precludes the power of 
ſhedding tears. He ſaw the ſtate of my mind, and gene- 
rouſly reſolved not only to gratify me, but himielf to pro- 
tect me with a party of his men. 
With my little boy in my arms, for I refuſed to leave him 
as obſtinately as to relinquiſh my project, i wen: forth on 
this dreadful errand; to a ſcene of death and deſolation ſo- 
terrible, that I will not ſhock you by an attempt to paint 
it: livid bodies covered with ghaſtly wounds, from whom 
the wretches who follow camps, making war more hideous, 
were yet ſtripping their bloody garments ; heaps of hu- 
man beings thus butchered by the hands of their fellow 
creatures, affected me with ſuch a ſenſation of 1ick horror, 
that I was frequently on the point of fainting. But Mont- 
gomery among them ! left to be the food of wolves or 
dogs - that 23 face, that form on which my eyes had 
ſo doated, disfigdred and mangled by birds of prey |— This 
| horrid image renewed from time to time my exhauſted 
ſtrength, and the pity of my noble conductor, more and 
more excited in my favour, ſuffered him not to tire in the 
mournful office of attending me. %%% bo 
We had however traverſed in vain ſo much of the 
bloody field that ſearch ſeemed to be at length deſpe- 
rate; and my protector entreated me to conſider, that by 
a longer perſeverance I ſhould injure my own health, and 
perhaps deſtroy my child, without a poilibility of being of 
the leaſt uſe to the loſt object of my affection. It was 
now indeed night; but the moon ſhone w"_ prone 
uſtre: 
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luſtre: and juſt as he had agreed to indulge me with ten 
minutes longer, on condition that I would then deſiſt, the 
rays of the moon fell on ſomething white a few yards from 
me, which glittered extremely. An impulſe for which I 
cannot now account, made me ſuddenly catch it up: it was 
part of the ſleeve of a ſhirt, and in it was a button ſet 
with brilliants, that had once belonged to Lord Pevenſey; 


and which, as the diamonds ſurrounded a cypher formed 


of her hair, had been, after his lordſhip's death, given by 
my mother to Montgomery. 

This well known memorial convinced me of one fatal 
truth—that Montgomery was among the dead ; but it re- 
vived the wretched hope of finding his body, which I 
imagined could not be far off, My conductor allowed that 


it was probable, and accounted for the remnant of his 
cloaths being found, by ſuppoſing that it had been torn, 
and dropped in a diſpute for the ſpoil, which had nap 


pened among the plunderers of the deceaſed. 


Animated by this melancholy certainty, 11 more narrow- 


5 1y examined every ghaſtly countenance near the ſpot; and 
at length, half concealed by the blood that had flawed 
from his arm, which was thrown acroſs his face, I diſ- 
covered thoſe well known features, ſo dear to my agonized 
Heart 
Then, that grief which had hitherto been ſilent and 
ſullen, ſuſpended perhaps by a latent hope of his being a 
priſoner, broke forth in cries and lamentations. I threw 
myſelf on the ground; ſpoke to Montgomery, as if he was 
yet capable of hearing me, and in the wildneſs of m 


pPbrenzy proteſted that I would never remove from the 


pot where he lay; but would remain there, and periſh 
with my infant, by the fide of my huſband. The young 
officer, with all that humanity which characteriſes the 
truly brave of every nation, bore with my extravagance z 
and with the moſt patient pity attempted to ſooth and ap- 
peaſe me, by calling off my thoughts from the dead, to 
whom I could be no longer ſerviceable, and fixing ther 
on my child, to whom my exiſtence was fo neceſſary: 
but a new idea had now ſtruck mel inſiſted upon it, 
- that Montgomery was not dead; that I felt his heart pal- 


pitate 3 and that | ii remained there and watched by him, 
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he would recover. I laid my head cloſe to his mouth; I 
fancied that, though feebly, he {till breathed. My gener- 
ous friend, who imputed all I faid to the delirium of ex- 
travagant ſorrow, yet condeſcended to humour, in hopes 
of aſſuaging it; but when in compliance with my earneſt 
entreaty, he enquired into the reality of my hopes, he 
fancied, with mingled aſtoniſhment and pleaſure, that he 
really found a light pulſe in the heart, and that the body 

had not the clayey coldneſs of death. Fearful, however, 
of indulging me in an hope, which if found fallacious, 
might drive me into madneſs, he only ſaid, that though 
he thought it improbable that any life remained, yet that 
to ſatisfy me the body ſhould be removed to the houſe 
where Liodged, where a ſurgeon ſhould attend to examine 
it; and if, as he greatly feared, there was indeed no 
chance of the vital powers being reanimated, I ſhould at 


leaſt be gratified in ſceing the laſt offices performed; ang 


ſhould, as long as I remained where I was left, receive, 
both in regard to executing that mournful duty, and to 
my own ſafety, every good office he could render me. 
The guard which he had directed to follow us through. 

the field, now approached on his ſignal ; they were directed 
to raiſe the body he pointed out, and to carry it to the 


village from whence we came. Fatigue and terror were 


now equally unfelt ; for though I had been too much 
agitated to diſcern thoſe ſymptoms of life which my pro- 
tector had really found, and had merely aſſerted it as an 
exCuſe to remain by the body of my huſband, I was now 
ſure that I ſhould be indulged in my grief, and that Mont- 
gomery would receive the rites of ſepulchre. The body 
was no ſooner placed on a bed in the room I inhabited, 
than throwing among the ſoldiers my purſe, unſeen by their 
commander, I haſtened to give myſelf up to the dreadful 
luxury of forrow; I found the young Engliſhman already 

there, gazing attentively on the dishgured face, with 
looks rather of doubt than of deſpair. On my entrance he 
retired, ſaying. * Though I would not have you, Ma- 
dam, too 3 in encouraging hopes which will make 
2 painful uncertainty doubly cruel, yet 1 cannot wholl 

diſcourage them: that wound on the head, which ſeems 
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to have been done by the hoof of an horſe, gives me the 
moſt apprehenſion, for the reſt appear not to have been 
mortal ; but the ſurgeon, who ſhall attend you the moment 
he can be ſpared from his duty, will be better able than I 
am to tell you whether you have really any reaſon to flat- 
ter yourſelt.” | 5 ä | 

Before the ſurgeon arrived, I had, with the aſſiſtance of 
the French maid who attended me, waſhed the blood from 
the face, and from the various wounds he had received. — 
The ideas which had occurred only in the ravings of a 
diſtempered imagination, now became real hopes; a ſlight 
pulſation appeared in the artery of the temples ; his heart 
certainly, though languid beat. Ah! imagine my tranſ- 
ports, for words cannot paint them; imagine what I felt 
when the ſurgeon, who ſoon after arrived, declared that 
Montgomery was not dead. Far, however, was he from 
pronouncing that he would recover. Beſides the fracture 
in his arm, which was a very bad one, a wound made by 
a bayonet in the breaſt, which was not very deep; and a 
violent wound on the head, where, however, the ſkull had 
eſcaped, he had loſt ſo much blood, that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe he could ſurvive it; and his weakneſs 
was ſo exceſſive, that he remained wholly inſenſible, ſup- 
ported only by drops of noutiſhment which I conveyed in- 
to his mouth with a ſpoon; and the ſurgeon dared not pro- 
ceed immediately to the neceſſary operation of ſetting his 
arm, leaſt the ſhock ſhould diſmiſs the feeble ſpirit which 
| ſeemed every moment ready to depart from its mauzled 
ods - 8 1 he 
Let me be brief in an account which I ſee has affected 
you too much. At the end of a week, Montgomery, re- 
ſtored from the graſp of death, recovered his recollection, 
and knew me and his boy; and as the ſurgeons could not 
_ conveniently attend him where he was, my generous friend 
had him removed, as ſoon as it was poſſible, into Minden, 
now in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. There, at the end of 
a month, he was out of danger; but yet confined to his 
* bed; and there, at the termination of that period, he part- 
ed from his noble preſerver (for whom he felt all the 
_ friendſhip his generoſity and perſonal merit deſerved), as 
he was then ordered to another part of Germany, and ſoon 
after 
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after returned to England. Before he went, he affiſted 
Montgomery to procure his exchange, which was attend- 
ed with ſonie difficulty, becauſe there were doubts of his 
being a Britith ſubject. Having, however, by the inſtrue- 
tion of this excell nt friend, procured ſufficient teſtimony, 
of his being, though the ſon of Scottith parents, a ſubject 
. of the French King's, his exchange as ſuch was admitted, 
and at the end of five months we returned to Paris. But 
Montgomery returned a cripple; for his arm, which had 
been with difficulty, and only by the extraordinary {kijl of 
the Engliſh ſurgeon, ſaved from amputation, was rendered 
wholly uſeleſs, and he wore it always in a fling. The ex- 
traordinary circumftance of his eſcape from death, as well 
as his great military merit, procured him the notice of the 
— King of France; who gave him, with a penſion, conſi- 
derable at that time, and in that ſervice, the croſs of St. 
Louis. 

It was now that I reaſonably hoped for ſme portion of 
happinels. Adoring Montgomery, having been the for- 
tunate inſtrument in the hands of Providence to reſcue 
him from death, with a lovely boy, on whom we both 
doated, and a ne equal to our wants, (for, with what 
aroſe from the intereſt of Lord Pevenſey's gift to me, I" 
his penſion, we had near four hundred pounds a year), I 
ſeemed to have nothing left to wiſh for; and ſome years 
did indeed paſs, during which my felicity could hardly ad- 
mit of increaſe. Ihe early promiſe of merit which 
Charles's infancy gave, every year ſeemed to confirm: it 
was the principal pride and pleaſure of his father to be his 
inſtructor in every liberal ſcience, as well as in tacties; for 
born in a camp, he ſeemed a predeſtined foldier. Though 
brought up himſelf in the Catholic religion, Montgomery 
was ſo little of a bigot, that he ſuffered me to educate mv 
ſon a Proteſtant ; and that circumſtance only had prevented 
his early entrance into the French army. Meaſures, 
however, were taken to procure him a commiſſion among 
the Swiſs in that ſervice, when a violent and ſudden illneſs 
deprived him of his parent and protector, and me of the 
moſt beloved of huſbands, and the tendereſt of friends. 

Pardon me, my deareſt Miſs Chefterville ! Though I 


have long been familiar with forrow ; though almoſt five 
Vor. 1. E years 
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years have paſſed ſince this lamented event; I cannot al- 
ways conquer theſe unavailing tears. But wherefore 
ſhould I diſtreſs you? J have only to add, that at the death 
of my huſband, great part of our income ceaſed ; and 
though I ſolicited a continuance of at leaſt part of his pen- 
fion, I found that under a new reign his ſervices had been 
fuperceded by newer claims. So many difficulties aroſe, 
and fo uncertain ſeemed my ſucceſs, that after an expen- 
five application at Paris and Verſailles for ſome months, 
I gave up all hope, and determined to go to England; 
which, notwithſtanding my long ſeparation from it, I ſtill 
conſidered as my country. „„ 
On my arrival in London with my ſon, I made myſelf 
known to ſome of my own and Montgomery's relations, 
who were eſtabliſhed in employments about the court; and 
they, having underſtood "7 ſituation, promiſed that they 
would immediately apply for a commiſſion for my fon in 
the army, where I was compelled to ſuffer him to be placed, 
not only becauſe his own inclinations led him to prefer a 
military life, but becauſe our income, now reduced to leſs 
than two hundred a year, did not enable me to ſupport him 
without a profeſſion. 1 „„ 
Allured by theſe promiſes, and piqued at the neglect I 


nad met with in France, I relinquiſhed all thoughts of 


returning to that country. But if I found ſolicitation and 
attendance irkſome there, theſe circumſtances were at leaſt 
equally painful in England; and after many months of fa- 
tiguing and inceſſant endeavours to obtain a confirmation of 
their promiſes, I was weary of the taſk, and went to my friends 
in Scotland. My relations at leaſt were very numerous there; 
but many of them looked upon me and my ſon as foreigners 
and aliens, about whom it no longer concerned them to be 
intereſted, I ſtaid, however, a | months among them ; 
and then determining to fix on ſome cheap retirement, I 
found this cottage; to which, expending a ſmall ſum of 
money on it, I removed my books and effects, and I have 
ever ſince lived here with my ſon; regretting nothing but 
that his talents and his virtues are loſt to ſociety. Yet 
why ſhould I regret it? He here ſtill cultivates his ex- 
celient underftanding ; the virtues of his heart are preſerv- 
ed in all their purity ; and his paſſions, naturally too youn 
wy DT 
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and violent, have here no objects likely to render them too 
powerful for his reaſon. From the little I ſaw of modern 
young men of faſhion during my ſhort ftay in London, 
perhaps I ought rather to rejoice that my ſon is thrown. 
at a diſtance from the contagion of their example, and 
that with all their fpirit, he is free from their vices. Far 
from murmuring at his lot, his whole ſtudy is to make me 
happy, by convincing me he is ſo himſelf. As we equally 
underſtand ſeveral languages, our reading is pretty exten- 
ſive; and books are almoſt our only indulgence. Charles 
is a proficient in muſic, He underſtands tolerably ever 
other ſcience; and in drawing is almoſt a maſter; and by 
theſe reſources he contrives to paſs, without wearineſs, 
thoſe hours when the weather forbids his going abroad, — 
We have been twice to ſpend a few weeks with my rela- 
tions in Scotland; but ſhall I own to you that ſociety, 
ſuch as I generally meet with, ſerves only to make my re- 
turn to this ſolitude more delightful; that my heart is nos 
wedded to it; and that I have no wiſh for any other enſoy- 
ment than that I have found: indulging in this remote 
hermitage the tears which the memory of Montgomery 
render facred : and fulfilling, at leaſt as well as I am able, 
though not fo well as I wiſh, my duty towards our belov- 
ed Charles, 1 5 % 


HISTORY Or MR. TROPIC, 


FROM CHARLES TOWNLY, 


5 ESCENDED from a reſpectable family, I received 
an education which fitted me for an elevated ſtation. 
ife promiſed me numberleſs joys. I was apparent heir 
to a ſplendid fortune, which had been bequeathed to my 
father by a friend, to whom he had rendered eſſential ſer- 
vices. I had health, ſpirits, and good humour. My ac- 
"I W434: quaintances 
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quaintances all appeared to be my friends; and to crown 
all thoſe flattering proſpects, I obtained the affection of one 
of the moſt amiable of her ſex, and our hands were united 
with my father's approbation. Three years after our mar- 
riage, we reſided in the houſe of this beſt of parents, in 
which time we were bleſt with two lovely children—never 
was there a happier houſhold—But what is human happi- 
neſs !—A gentleman related to that friend who had left 
his fortune to my father, returned at this period from In- 
dia, where he had amaſſed prodigious wealth. He had been 
abſent from England many years previous to the death of 
our benefactor, who conceiving he had a right to diſpoſe 
of his poſſeſſions, and being confirmed in this opinion by 
ſeveral eminent lawyers, with whom he had conſulted, be- 
queathed them to my father, in preference to this relation 
from whom he had received many injuries. But what 
availed his precautions againſt the powerful influence of 
villainy, aided by wealth. Mr. Viſapour, our opponent, 

inſtituted a ſuit againſt us, as being the heir at law of his 

_ couſin, and brought ſuborned evidence to prove the teſta- 
tor had been inſane at the time he perfected the will in my 

father's favor. In fine, he not only obtained poſſeſſion of 
the eſtate, but alſo a verdict for the recovery of aſſets, ar- 
rears, and coſts of ſuit, for which he threw my worthy 
parent into priſon, where, at that time, an infectious ai 
tempter raged. In vain I pleaded that it was to no pur- 
poſe to heap afflictions on his venerable head; to extort 
latisfaction for demands he had no means of diſcharging.— 
In vain I offered to ſurrender myſelf to bondage if he were 
ſet at liberty. I could not obtain the leaſt mitigation of 
his ſufferings, Our enemy knew not compaſſion. M 
father, my kind, my revered father, caught the fatal con- 


tagion, and died. 


Heaven, which freed him from calamity and tyranny, per- 
mitted that my wife, my infants, and myſelf ſhould feel 
MY further. miſeries. „„ TTY . 
Affection to thoſe dear objects arouſed me from the grief 
with which this heart-rending incident had overwhelmed 
me. I was lick of life, and would willingly have reſted 
from care in the ſepulchre where I ſaw my parents cold 
relics depoſited, but thoſe ſoft ties {ill clung round my 
Zh N | heart, 
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heart, and chained it to a world with whoſe ways I was 
diſguſted. I beheld the partner of my foul and my dear 
little ones wretched and helpleſs, ſtripped of every comfort, 
and driven from a home where the bleſſings of eaſe, afflu- 
ence, and content had ſurrounded them, to encounter hour- 
ly diſtreſſes, and experience the ſcorn of an unfeeling 


world. It was too much for my fortitude ; I lew from 


friend to friend for affiſtance; I found them all cold, in- 
attentive, and unkind. No one opened an aſſylum to re- 
ceive us, none intereſted themfelves for us. We were 
ſoon neglected and abandoned by all. Nay, ſome cenſured 
us for our former extravagance, which was literally ſup- 

porting our ſtation of life in a manner becoming our for- 
tune, and many mocked our misfortune, ſaying, it was juſt 
that thoſe who had uſurped the rights of others ſhould be 
{tripped of their borrowed feathers. One humane heart 
alone appeared to be endued with human feelings on our 
behalf. The biſhop of the dioceſe in which the eſtate I 


Was deprived of lay, having an only ſon, whom he was 


about to ſend on his travels, made choice of me as a pro- 
per perſon to accompany the young man. He ſent for 
me, and not only propoſed to allow me a handſome income 
during the time I ſhould be employed as preceptor to his 
| ſon, but alſo adviſed me to enter into orders immediately, 
and promiſed to give me a living which he expected would 
ſoon be in his gift, the preſent incumbent being aged and 
infirm. I gladly embraced the offer, and having long be- 
fore taken my degree at Cambridge, put on the clerical 
habit, than which nothing could be better adapted to my 
inclinations. The parting from my beloved wife and little 
ones, even for a ſhort time, was a ſevere trial, but it was 
to obtain a ſuſtenance for them, and this conſideration 
| Jubdued my feelings. The Biſhop ſettled them in a neat 
houſe, and J aſſigned over two-thirds of my income for their 
maintenance. I took leave of my reverend benefactor with 
tears of gratitude. Alas ! it was an everlaſting leave.— 
He died during the ſecond year of my abſence from Eng- 
land. My pupil was recalled home by his guardians, and 
immediately after our return, I was diſmiſſed, and thus 
bereft of all my expectations, | 2 
Again 


D, 
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Again indigent, friendleſs, and forlorn, I, with my helpleſs 


family, was driven out to ſeek for bread. My late pupil, 


a diſſipated thoughtleſs young man, but not void of good na- 
ture, paid me a viſit, previous to his going to ſettle in a 


diſtant part of the country, (where his eſtate lay) and put 
a little pocket-book, encloſing a Bank- bill for fifty pounds, 
into my ſon's hand. With this, our whole worldly trea- _ 
ſure, we ſet out in a waggon for this metropolis, where I 


| hoped ſuch talents as I poſſeſſed might be employed to ob- 
tain ſuſtenance for lives ten thouſand times dearer to me 
than my own, but I had the mortification to find them uſe- 
leſs, indeed, generally ſpeaking, patronage is a neceſſary 
paſſport to the preſs. I offered myſelf as a tranſlator, a 


daily writer, a pamphleteer, all in vain, I experienced 


every day new inſults, new diſappointments: My miſery 
was jeſted with, my pretenſions derided, and often after 
ſpending the day in fruitleſs applications, have I returned 
to the mean little lodging which contained all my ſoul 


held dear, wearied fo much with life, that death would have 


been a welcome relief. | 


The gift of my pupil was now, in ſpight of our ſtrickeſt 


frugality, juſt on the point of being exhauſted. Ruin and 


deſpair hovered over our deſolate heads. Dignity of ſen- 


The oppreſſor of my father reſided in a magnificent dwel- 
ling near the ſtreet, in which I occupied a miſerable gar- 
ret. To him I determined to apply. I ſtifled my ſenſe 

of the injury he had done us. I drew up a pathetic detail 


timent gave way to the neceſſity of my wife and 2 


of the wretchedneſs of our circumſtances. The feelings 


of the huſband and the father gave energy to my pen, and 
in terms the moſt reſpectful and ſubmiſſive I ſolicited his 
aſſiſtance to procure me ſome employment, whereby I might 
be enabled to ſupport myſelf and family. With an aching 


heart and dejccted pace I ſought his-abode. Nothing but 
ſplendor and luxury were viſible there; even the domeſtics 


| diſplayed the laviſh magnificence of their maſter. Surely 
(thought. I) the heart at eaſe muſt be acceſſible to the 


claims of pity, and they who experience the ſweets of 


plenty and content, find an enlargement of happineſs in 
diffuling a ſhare of the bleſſings they poſſeſs to their indi- 
gent fellow creatures. I delivered my petition to one of 


the 


2 
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| the footmen, who indolently lolled in the great man's hall, 
and preſented him with half a crown (the half of my world- 


ly ſubſtance) to induce him to deliver it. The fellow 


deſired me to call at the ſame hour the following day, and 
he would by that time prevail on his maſter's valet de 
chambre to preſent my letter, and if poſſible obtain a fa- 
vorable anſwer. I ſuppoſe by your appearance (ſaid he) you 

are ſoliciting ſubſcriptions, and his honor generally comes 
down pretty handfomely on ſuch like occaſions, more eſ- 
pecially if 1o be as the book is to be dedicated to himſelf; 
but, harkee friend, if you are a writer of ſermons you're in 
the wrong box, for my maſter won't give you a doit. It 
was but the other day I heard him lay, no man of taſte 
would ſuffer his name to be made uſe of to countenance 
ſuch ſtuff. _ 5 

J paſt an anxious and ſleepleſs night; doubt, hope, fear, 
and expectation, with ten thouſand nameleſs feelings, agi- 
tated my breaſt. In the morning my little ſon grew cla- 
morous for bread. Alas! we had none. My laſt half- 
crown I was obliged to give our landlady the preceding 
day in part of payment of the ſum due to her for rent, and 
my darlings had not taſted food in conſequence. His 
lifter, older than him by a year, endeavoured to footh him. 
Fie, Henry, faid the ſweet innocent, will you awaken poor 
mamma? ſee, ſhe is not crying now, but ſhe will cry if 

ou make her open her eyes. No, Emily, returned the 
bow: papa is here now, and ſhe never cries till he is gone. 
I turned, and looked on the face of my ſleeping wife. It 
was emaciated, and deadly pale. A torrent cf tears guſhed 
from my eyes; I threw myſelf on my knees in an agony of 
ſoul, which language cannot expreſs —Almighty power 
(faid I) if it is not impious in thy creature to with to 
haſten the accompliſhment of thy decrees, take, oh ! take 
me from this ſcene of ſuffering to a {tate of eternal reſt. — 


And ſhe, the dear unmurmuring partner of my diſtreſs, re- 


move her from the accumulated horrors that ſurround us. 
I ſtarted up, and quitted the houſe with precipitation; my 
thoughts were wild, and my whole deportment diſordered ; 
at length, obſerving the paſſengers gaze at my frantic ap- 
pearance, I turned towards the Park, and getting into an 
unfrequented walk, endeavoured to compoſe my fpirits, 
and wait patiently for the iſſue of my application. 


At 


— 
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At the hour appointed I again preſented myſelf in the 
great man's hall my ambaſſador immediately recognized 
me, and advancing, preſented me with a letter, which I 
haſtily opened; its contents were coughed as nearly as 1 
can recollect, in the following terms: _ 

SIR, 

« Encloſed you have your very claborate epiſtle; if you 
change the addrefs, it will do for ſome other perſon, who 
may perhaps be weak enough to encourage vsgrants in 
idleneſs. I am, Sir, „„ 1 
EE Your moſt obcdient ſervant, 


S. VisaPouR.” 


Surprize and indignation bereft me of the power of utter- 
ance. I tore the inſulting ſcrawl to fragments, and caſt- 
ing them from wy hands, immediately quitted the houſe.— 
. Unmindful of the way I took, I again involuntarily bent 
my ſteps to the place 1 had quitted in the Park, and caſting 

myſelf on the earth, remained a time in a ſtate of mind L 
have not words to deſcribe; from this agonizing reverie 

I was rouſed by the ſalutation of a perſon dreſſed in a rag- 
_  ged green frock, with ſome veſtiges of a tarniſhed gold 
binding: He feemed young, and had, though ſhabby, an air 
of gentility, and a ſtrong expreſſion of good nature in his 
' countenance. © You will forgive this abrupt addreſs from 
a ſtranger, Sir, (ſaid he) when you conſider all mankind 
are brethren by the common ties of humanity; I was 
waiting in Mr. Viſapour's hall, to ſolicit his ſubſcription to 
ſome poems I am about to publiſh, and learning ſome par- 
ticulars of your ſtory, from one of the ſervants who had 
formerly known you, | took the liberty of purtuing you hi- 
ther to offer my beſt ſervices. Courage, my dear Sir, un- 
_ promiſing as my appearance is, I may perhaps have the 
happineſs of being uſeful to you, and I entreat you will free- 


Iy command me. . a 992 
<« Riſe, Sir, (added he) I beſeech you, and ſit on this 
bench with me; you muſt not decline my ſervices, nor 
treat me with reſerve. I am a giddy and a poor fellow, 
but a very honeſt one; however, Sir, I will give you a par- 
ticular account of myſelf, if you have paticnce to hear it, 
and afterwards we will proceed to diſcourſe upon buſineſs. 
. | | IS e My 
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My name, Sir, is Rymer; my father was an eminent 
haberdaſher, and gave me a good education, but having the 
misfortune to ſhew diſtinguiſhed abilities at ſchool, and 
moreover, having written ſome poems which were handed 
about the country, and much admired, became total! 
diſqualified from ſucceeding my father in buſineſs, ſo he 
centered all his views in my younger brother, who was a 
good arithmetictan, and ſpent his entire time hehind the 
counter. "The abilities I was ſuppoſed to poſieſs procured 
me admiſſion every where, and being not only a Wit and a 


Poet, but alſo a Beau; my time paſled very gaily, and I 


was careiled in the genteeleit circles our neighbournood af- 
forded: At length my father died, and left the whole of his 
wealth to my brother, except one thouſand pounds which 
he bequeathed to me, to ſupport me until my abilities ſnould 


put me in a way to do for myſelf. A poet is never mercenary; | 


I wrote an elegy on my father, received my legacy from my 
brother, who deducted a proper allowance for prom pt pay- 
ment, it being, as he faid, the way in trade, and putting myſelf 
into the mo!: faſhionable mourning, I began the world for 
myſelf. "Things went on ſwimmingly for near a year from 


this period, and I can faſely ſay, I was not left out of a con- 


vivial meeting, a ball, or a card party in our vicinity, A man 
of fine imagination cannot long eſcape the power of love. 


Miſs Clackit, Who always prailed my verſes, and held her- 


ſelf diſengaged till I aſked her to dance, became the ſove- 
reign lady of my affections ; the acknowledged a mutual 
flame, and we vowed eternal conſtancy. One morning 


when we had been largely expatiating on the praiſe of diſin- 


tereſted attachments, I took occaſion to explain the ſtate of 


my circumſtances more fully than I had ever done before, 
And pray, Mr. Rymcr, (faid my charmer) have you not 


an uncle in the Weſt Indies, from whom you ate likely to 
inherit a conſiderable fortune?“ Oh, ſaid I, all hope from 
that quarter is at an end, for the old gentleman has married his 
clerk's daughter, and ſettled every thing, negroes, ſugar- 
works, plantations, and ail upon her ; but love, my dear 
Miſs Clackir, wall fo ſharpen my wit and my diligence, that 
we can never want the means of living with elegance. 
Miſs Clackit ſmiled, and I went away the happieit man 
in the world, Judge then, dir, how great was my ſurpriſe, 


No. 1. 1 when 
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when I went to pay my devotion to this idol of my withes 
the next day, to be informed by the good lady her mother, 
that ſhe was extremely ſorry for my diſappointment, but 
= daughter, being a prudent young woman, had that morn= 
ing beſtowed her fair hand on my brother the haberdaſher, 
who had long been her admirer, although he had not leiſure 
to dangle after her. 
Nature had given me a temper which nothing could diſ- 
compoſe, | wiſhed my © ſometime miſtreſs, now my lifter,” 
much felicity; wrote a very pretty epithalamium on the 
happy occaſion, and thought no more of the incident. — 
Soon after this time I found myſelf under the neceſſity of 
running in debt with my taylor and ſhoemaker, and was 
now and then ob'iged to borrow ten or twenty guineas 
from my acquaintances. Things proceeded from bad to 
worſe, and finding the difficulty of borrowing encreaſe with 
the neceſfity of doing ſo, I fold my watch, my diamond 
ring, my dreſs buckles, and my inlaid hilted ſword ; in fine, 
my F wardrobe moved off article by article, to the pawnbro- 
kers, till I was reduced to this identical frock, which now 
makes ſuch a ſhabby appearance, and inſtead of having my 
card- racks ſtuck full of invitations, I was leſt at ful] liderty 
to dine with Duke Humphrey as often as I pleaſed, All 
this while I had friends who ſaid a thouſand good things of 
me—every body allowed I was the beſt humoured inoffen- 
{ive creature in the world, a little diſſipated indeed, but no 
one was more ready to F 1 an obliging thing, or loſt their 
money at play with more unaffected chearfulneſs; but this 
latter good quality | was {con deprived of, the opportunities 
of diſplaying, for after one ill-fated night, when J had loſt 
more than I could pay, I wes forgotten by all the ladies of 
my acquaintance in their evening invitations.—In ſhort, 
Sir, finding my friends confincd their kindneſs meerly to 
verbal inſtances, and that a neceſſity of eating recurred 
every Cay, | thought it high time to do ſomething for my- 
ſelf, being fully aſlured of my own abilities. I conſidered, 
| that to acquire both wealth and fame, I had notuing to * 
only to repair to the proper ſcene to exert them. London 
was the obvious ſpot, and accordingly thither I determined 
to bend my courſe. After paſting a ſleepleſs night in re- 
volving my plan, J aroſe, put on a pair of fail nionable boots 
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I had taken from my ſhoemaker ſome time beſore, bruſhed up 
my irock, and had my h ir dreſſed for the occaltion. Thus 
q. uipped, [ went about to viſit all my ſriens, and acquainted 
them of my reſolution. I had the pleaſure of findi:'g it met 
with general approvation, and received many good wiſhes 
for my ſucceſs ; among others I called on my brother, and 
being much preſſed by him and my fiſter-in-law, ſtaid din- 
ner. When the cloth was removed, my brother thus ad- 
dreſſed me: Jom, now that I ſee you are willing to tr 
to do for yourſelf, I will ſhew you how ready I am to aſſiſt 
you; here is a ban:-bill for fifty pounds, and 1 with you 
ſucceſs in your undertaking.” This was a welcome preſent 
to me, who had not fifty ducats in the world, beſides it en- 
abled me in ſome meaſure to diſcharge what 1 looked upon 
as an inditpenſible obligation; accordingly I that very 
evening ſummoned all my trades-people to mcet me at a 
tavern, and when they were all aſſembled, addreſſed them in a 
concite ſpeech, informing them of my ſituation and intend- 
ed plan, and then producing the bill J had juſt got from my 
brother, offered to divide with them till J could fully diſ- 
charge their reſpective demands. A murinur enſued, and 
aicer they had conferred together awhile apart from me, my 
taylor, a very well ſpoken man, advanced, and declared it 
was their unanimous determination not to ſtraighten a 
gentleman, who in diſtreſs had ſhewn ſuch principles of in- 
tegrity, but to wait the time I could pay them with Its incon- 
vei:icnce to myſelf. Struck with this proof of their conſi- 
deration for me, I inſiſted at leaſt on entertaining them for 
that evening, and ordered the beſt ſupper the houſe afforded. 
They were as 2 as if their bills had been paid, and I 
was merry as it | did not owe a penny in the world. We 
arted late, with much cordial ſhaking of hands, and when 
I called for an account of the charges of our repaſt, I found 
the whole had been diſcharged in my name by my friend the 
taylor. 
e o London then I came, Sir, fully CO I had nothing | 
to do but make myſelf known to reap the harveſt of bays 
and profit due to a hrſt- rate genius, My imagination re- 
preſented great men and great beauties courting immortality 
from my pen—all the learned and ingenious of the age ſo- 
liciting my acquaintance and converſation z and bookſel- 


lers 
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lers contending to obtain the preference in the purchaſe of 


my works. Alus! all ax get meerly imaginary. I went 


from bookſeller to bookſcller with my manuſcripts ; ſome 
refuſed to read them, being already overſtocked with traſh ; 
ſome read and dilappr oved of them, becauſe Pope and Mi . 
ton had- written better; others adviſed me to diſpoſe of 
them to the paſtry-cooks. My tragedy too, Sir, a work 
that had been extolled to the ſkies by all my friends in the 
country, and had even extorted tears from three ancient 
maiden tiſters, to whom ! read; it on the ſame principle that 
Moliere read his productions to an old woman. My tra- 


gedy, after being returned unperuſed by the manager, was 


reiuſed admittance to the preſs, becauſe it had been rejected 


at the theatre What was to be done? Eat I muit, and 
had neither money nor credit, I pawned my frock, by 
which means my wardrobe was reduced to a waiſtcoat "and 
ſurtout, but this was a tempo Tay relief; in this exigence 
I compoled a ſheet of paragiaphs, with which I proceeded 
to tte printer of a period! ical journal, Fortunately for me 


the beſt writer retained for this paper lay extremely ill in a 
fever, ſo my coup d' eſſai was moit graciouſly received, and 


I was appointed to fill the Pace of tlie ſick man. I went on 
ſwimmingly in this new employment, for a whole month; 
but theſe were keen days, and much too good to be per- 
manenz; my predecclior in office recov ered, and I was in- 
ſtantly diſmifled. 
Why ſhouldI expatiate on the many ins I ſuffered in the 
various characters of a coffee-houſe porter, a ſcene -ithiiter, 
or a profeſſor of writing letters at twopence a-piece z or 
tell how I baffled the demons hunger and thir/? by relating 
facetious {tories in tap-houſes, or making honorable love to 
my landlady, who diſtributes threads and tapes in a ſhop 
: lielle bigger than a bird-cage, ſituated in a blind alley. I 
will haſten to the diſaſtrous period, when having releaſed 
my frock, I ſallied out to ſolicit ſubſcriptions gor my poems. 


"The very firſt day oi my expedition, I met one of my friends, 


who had formerly lent me ten guineas, for which J had gi- 
ven him my note, payable on demand. This demand he 
made aiter the firſt {alutation, I had it not in my power to 


comply, whereupon he dogged me home, and had me arreſt- 


ed lc ncxt morning betors my eyes were well open. I 


was 
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vas hurried away to a ſpunging-houſe, but not till my 


landlady had lily conveyed half a guinea into my hand, 
which was a lucky circumſtance, as I had only fivepence 
of all this world's wealth in my poſſeſſion. From the 
ſpunging-houſe I wrote to my creditor, making him the 


faireſt promiſes imaginable; but he, without conſidering 


I had nothing elſe to give, informed me he could not poſ- 


bly reſtore my liberty without more ſubſtantial ſatisfac- 


tion. I wrote to my brother, who anſwered by return of 


poſt, he was likely to have an increaſing family to ſupport, 
and could not ſquander his ſubſtance to uphold me in idle- 
nels; ſo finding I had no reſource, and my money being ex- 
pended to the laſt farthing, I ſummoned the commander in 


chief of the fortreſs, and told him he had as good remove 


me to priſon, as I had nothing to defray any future expences 
I might incur, if I remained in his houſe; he appeared vi- 


ſibly affected, and after a few moments ſilence thus addreſ- 
ſed me: & Lookee, Maſter, you've a merry heart, and tell 


a ſtory well, that PII ſay for you, beſides you have had the 


Civility to keep all my accounts gratis ſince you were 


brought here, which uſed to coſt me ſomething in the 
week, fo do you ſee, in God's name, continue where you 


are, and you ſhall have a bed and ſhare of what's going, till 
you can raiſe the wind to pay off your arreſt.” I thanked 


my hoſt for this proof of benevolence, fo uncommon in one 


of his profeſſion, and told him I would accept of his kind 
offer, upon condition he would fuffer me to make myſelf 
uſeful to him He conſented, and I am at this moment his 


_ clerk, accomptant, and priſoner, though permitted to come 


abroad to tranſact my affairs, upon parole of honor. And 
now, Sir, that you have had the patience to hear me ſpeak 


ſo much of myſelf, and my own affairs, I will tell you how 


3 I can be the inſtrument of ſome good to you. A 
] 


tter was ſent this morning by the printer I already men- 
tioned to you, to my late lodging, and forwarded to me by 
my little landlady, who, entre nous, is diſconſolate for my 


_ abſence. Here it is, Sir; it contains an offer of employing 
me to write articles for a Dictionary, a learned friend of 


his means to publiſh, at a guinea per week. If this ſuits 
you, I will agree with him; you ſhall furniſh the articles 
and have all the emolument.““ 


A 
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A propoſal fo diſintereſted coming from a perſon in cir- 
cumſtances apparently diſtreſsful, excited my utmoſt aſto- 
niſhment ; ſpight of his aztre appearance and ſtrange lo- 
quacity, I could not help feeling both aftection and reſpect 
for him. Sir, ſaid I, the motive which dictated this bene- 
volent offer will ever engage my eftcem and gratitude, 
but ſunk as I am. to the lowelt ſtate of indigence, I cannot 
yet be fo feliilh as to avail myſelf of your good fortune, 
and deprive you of the means of making your ſituation 
more comfortable, or, perhaps, extricating yourſelf from 
the reſtriction under which you now labour—No, Sir, en- 
Joy every advantage of the propoſal thus made to you, and 
receive my beſt thanks for a conduct, which at once has 
reconciled me with human nature, and convinced me of 
the uncommon goodneſs of your heart. My dear Sir, 
(returned Mr. Rymer) if you refuſe to oblige me in this 
articular, you will mortiſy me more taan you are aware 
of; you owe me no manner of thanks on the occaſion, I 

really am not equal to the execution of a performance of 
this nature; the Muſes, dear ſeducing nymphs as they 
are, ever have and ever will be my divinities, to them I 
dedicated my time, my thoughts, and my talents. Lord 
dleſs me, Sir, were I to ſet about ſuch an abſtruſe tatk, I 
mould infallibly be conning rhymes when I ought to be 
em._loycd in tracing etymologies; beſides, I am now in 
poſſeſſion of a valuable employment; you muſt know, a 
colonel of the guards has conceived a violent penchant for 
a widow lacy cf diſtinguiſhed poctical taſte with a large 
Jointure, and finding he had no chance of rivalling the pre- 
tenſions of Sir Humphrey Stanza, unleis he could celebrate 
her charms in better verſes than his. Reſolved his wealth 
ſhould procure what his genius denied, he accordingly 
applied to his valet de chambre to look out for ſome unfor- 
tunate fon of Phœbus, who would be ſatisfied to barter 
the offspring of his brain for money. With the valet I had 
the honor of being very well acquainted behind the ſcenes, 
when we both belonged to the Theatre, and having the good 
fortune to meet him in the critical moinent he was in 
arch of a perſon qualified for his maſter's purpoſe, I was 
by him recommended and taken into pay. The colonel 
lows me handſomely for furniſhing him weekly with 
- poetical 
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poetical offerings to preſent at the widow's ſhrine, We 
have made Sir Humphrey look about him, diſtinguiſhed as 
he fancied himſelf in the republic of letters, and will beat 


him off the field, I flatter myſelf, in ſpight of his utmoſt 


exertions ; ſo you ſee, Sir, you have no reaſon to apprehend 


any ill conſequence accruing to me from your compliance 


with my requeſt. This poſt will prove a mine of wealth 


to me, for the widow's vanity will prolong the time of 
her reign as long as poſſible, and the colonel cannot diſ- 


miſs me unleſs he relinquiſhes his ſuit, which is an event 


beyond the bounds of poſſibility, unleſs an inundation 
ſhould ſweep away her jointure lands in Kent, or an earth- 
quake ſhake down her houſes in Shrewſbury. 

Thus urged I complicd at length with the ſolicitations 
of my new friend, who thereupon delivered to me a paper, 
ſpecifying the articles I was at firſt to proceed upon. This 
(ſaid he when he preſented them) is certainly not an em- 
ployment _ of great abilities; but, my dear Sir, men 
of genius muſt ſometimes {toop to the opprobrium of 
ſcience, and exert their powers to procure fame for others. 


The commanding officer often decks his brow with the 
laurel which has been reaped by the ſword of the private 


ſoldier. And now, Sir, I will take my leave, as the con- 
ſtable of the caſtle by this time expects me, but firſt here 
is the guinea earneſt ſent with the propoſal, which is un- 


doubtedly your property, and I muſt beg to be favored 


with your addreſs, as I ſhall do myſelf the pleaſure of cal- 
ling on you to-morrow, to carry your eſſay to the printer. 
I named the place of my reſidence, and Rymer haſtily 


bowing, was out of fight in a moment. 


It was not till ſome months after I learned, on conver- 
ſing with the printer, that he had not ſent any earneſt _ 
whatſoever with the propoſal, fo this guinea was the boun- 
ty of this worthy creature himſelf, out of the tirſt payment 


of his ſtipend from the colonel. Could I have imagined 


this, I would ſooner have died than have accepted of it, but 
his addreſs ſo well concealed the real ſtate of the matter, that 
I took it as the immediate giit of heaven, and returned to 
my home with an heart overflowing with thanks to that 
providence of whoſe goodneſs I had been ſo i:mpious as al- 
moſt to deſpair, | 


6 The 
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The proſpect of relief opened to me by Rymer's kind- 


neſs, the ſupply thus unexpectedly given to our wants, and 
the chearfulneſs involuntarily ar:i:ng from his converſa- 
tion, gave a new turn to my ideas, the alteration in my 
looks and manner diffuſed ſatisfaction to my dear wife, and 
my pretty darlings caught a gleam of joy, and made our 
dwelling echo with their lively prattle; we dined comfort- 
ably, and I related to the beloved partner of my diſtreſſes 
the adventures of the morning. Ever pious and reſigned, 
The bleſt the goodneſs of that Almighty Power againſt 
vwhoic inflictions ſhe had never murmured ; and thus raiſed 
from dejection by the humanity of a man who was himſelf 
ſtruggling with a degree of indigence, which would have 
centered the views of a narrow ſoul in cold ſelf-intereſt, 
we paſt the evening in a ſtate of more ſincere pleaſure than 
our opulent oppreilor could poſſibly know. 
This benevolent creature came the next day, according 
to his promiſe, and was received like an old and dear 
friend—his cheerfulneſs was catching—he led off a dance 
with my little boy and girl, and ſet my wife laughing more 
heartily than I had obſerved her to do for many months 
before. He read to us an imitation of one of Petrarch's 
ſonnets he had penned that morning, and addreſſed to the 
— widow ; it was really a very elegant one, and gave me 
a much higher opinion cf his genius than I before enter- 
tained ; he took the ſheet I had written, according to the 
inſtructions given me, to the printer; it was fo well ap- 
proved of by Mr. Problem, under whoſe direction the 
compilation was to be publithed, that he requeſted a con- 
verſation with the perſon who had produced it. Rymer 
directly waited on him, and informed him 1 was the real 
and he only the nominal affiftant—He alſo introduced me 
to him, and I was thus eſtabliſhed in an employment ' 
which enabled me and my family to ſubſiſt. When this 
buſineſs was finiſhed, Mr. Problem gave me more work in 
another branch of literature. He alſo recommended me 
as private tutor in ſome families of his acquaintance, and 
among others to Mr. Caveat to have a thare in your edu- 
cation. Zo 


THE 
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1 
THE GARDEN OF PLEASURF, 


FROM VICTORIA, BVS. HASWELL, 


VICTORIA TO MISS HARTLEY. 


OU have been very zood indeed, my dear Bell, to 
devote ſo much of your time to the amuſement of 

your friend. I ſincerely rejoice to find Miſs Philimore ſo 
able to ſilence the tongues of the envious and malicious of 
her own ſex, and to treat with juſtly merited contempt the 
unfeeling part of the other ſex, who could inſult and de- 
preciate a wretched fallen woman; one whom they at 
leaſt believed to be fallen. How cruel is it, that if one of 
us poor weak mortals only once ſtep aſide from the path 
of rectitude, we] are never ſuffered to return. Penitence 
may make us acceptable in the ſight of Heaven, but the 
world will never pardon us; while man may plunge in 
every idle vice, and yet be received in all companies, and 
too often careſſed by the brave and worthy. Can you tell 
me why this is Bell? Are crimes leſs ſo when committed 
by men than women? Are not they allowed to be wiſer 
than we? Ought they not then to be better? But, ſtop— 
- why ſhould I ſeek to know the hidden cauſe of theſe 
things? No doubt it is right, or it would not be ſuffered 


to de. Woman was the laſt work of the great Creator 'Y 
RANGS = — | 


The fuireſt of creation, lat wo beſt. 

Of all God's works ! Creature in whom excelled 

Whatever can to ſight or thought be f;rm'd, | 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet! | MILTON, 


Since ſo fair and unſpotted, nature formed us, it is our 
duty to preſerve as much as poſſible the brightneſs of our 
ſoul, and render 1t pure and holy to the hands of him that 
No. I, G | gave 
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gave it. Reflecting on this ſubject laſt night before I re- 


tired to reſt, my thoughts dwelt on it even after my ſenſes 
were loſt in ſſumber. Methought I was ſtanding on a 

vaſt plain, at the entrance of which ſtood two large build- 
ings like temples. The road to that onthe right \ was rug- 
ged and ſteep; to the left a ſmooth and eaſy deſcent led to 
leveral ſpacious gates, which opened into a delightful gar- 
den. There was a vaſt multitude on the plain; ” thouſands 


were hurrying towards the garden, while ſome few were 


toiling up the hill to the manſion on the right. I ſtood 

looking with ſurpriſe and wonder, but without the leaſt 
deſire to follow either party, when a youth, gaily attired, 
whoſe features reſembled my dear unkind Finchly, took 
hold of my hand, and led me towards the moſt ſpacious of 
the gates. As I proceeded, two women, clad in white, 
drew near and attempted to diſſuade me from going) and 
urged me to follow thoſe who were entered on the road 
which led to the temple on the right hand, which, they 
ſaid, was the abode of true happineſs. One of theſe wo- 
men was covered with a tranſparent veil, through which 
her features appeared enchantingly lovely; the other was 
younger than her companion, her features were expreſſive 
of the moſt tranquil joy, and in her boſom was a window 
which diſcovered her moſt ſecret thoughts. My guide 
ſpoke a few words to them, and they turned from us. Af- 


ter they were gone, I diſcovered the eldeſt was called Diſ- _ : 


cretion, the youngeſt Filial Picty, and that they were in- 
| ſeparable companions. The gate was opened by a figure 
fantaſtically dreſſed, who ſeemed to ſtrew flowers before 
us, and ſmiling, welcomed us to the habitation of Plea- 
ſure. As I wandered in the garden, I ſeveral times attemp- 
ted to pluck the fruit which grew in profuſion round me, 
but * them unſubſtantial thadows that allured the Se, 
but eluded the hand extended to gather them. The flowers 
which, with variegated tints, ſprang where ever I trod, had 

many of them thorns which pierced and hurt my feet. 

In the middle of the garden was a thick grove; I entered 


D 
it to avoid the turbulent noiſy mirth of the multitudes in 


the more open parts. I had not proceeded far before! 


ſaw a phantom reſembling woman, ſeated on a bank of froſt- 


nipt 


”. Oe. , 


my tranfports awoke me. 
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nipt bloſſoms, and ſickly yellow "REES, Her viſage was 
fallow, and her haggard eyes, ſwifter than thought, flew 
round on every fide; behind her ſtood a hend of. horrid 
aſpect, with forked tongue, and long ſharp fangs, Who 
every moment whiſpered in her ear, and made her groan 


with agony ;- upon her boſom lay a ſerpent, that ſhed his 


baleful poiſon on her heart; before her ſtood a figure 
with a ſmiling face, but all below was foul deformity, Who 
hid beneath a gorgeous flowing robe, daggers with double 

edge, and poiſon which took not life, but boiled and rank- 


led in the tortured heart. I ſtarted from them, for I knew 
them to be fell Jealouſly and 'Treachery. Terrihed, I 
ſought my guide, but he had left me. Alas! (faid I) if 


this is the habitation of pleaſure, I will leave it. With 


this reſolution I proceeded to the gate at which I entered. 


I paſſed ſeveral which were ſmaller, over which was en- 
graved in large letters, Vanity, Ambition, Avarice, and 
many other names I have forgot. When TI approached 


the ſpacious gate, to my ſurprize I ſaw its name was Dif- 


obedience. This was the firſt gate that was ever open- 


ce dz at this entered our deluded firſt parents: Folly opened 
it to all that entered, but Infamy ſhut it on the wretched 


victims. I would have gone out, but Female Pride, with 


high gigantic ſtride, thwarted my way, while Fame, in 
polluted garments, held me back. Sorrow and Remorſe, 
„Poverty and Shame, now ſeized upon me; the garden ap- 


peared a barren wilderneſs, and J ſtood trembling upon the 
brink of a dreadful pit, from whence iſſued moans molt pi- 
teous, and heart-rending ſhrieks; my heart failed me; 
I was juſt ſinking, when Penitence, with lowly, mean and 
ſable weeds, ſupported me, while Hope, with voice ſweeter 


than the ſeraph's ſong, bid me look up: I did fo, and ſaw 
_- Heaven's choiceſt daughter, Charity, with hands extended 


ready to receive me:; I caught the proffered bleſſing, and, 


raiſed by her, flew ſwift through fields of light, but the 


tranſition was ſo quick from deipair to extreme joy, that 


— 


Though the viſion fled with the ſhades of night, it left 
a deep impreſſion on my mind. The horrid ſpectres and 


diſmal pit are ever before me. Indeed I am very low- 
5 : „ ſpirited; 
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ſpirited ; my health is but indifferent, and I am every day 


expecting to be confined. My huſband's unkind ſilence is 
a dagger to my heart. Oh, Bell! when ſhall I know peace 
again? Who can heal the wounded mind? Who can pour 
balmy comfort on a reproving conſcience ? * Tis Heaven- 
ly Charity alone, and may ſhe deſcend to ſooth and glad the 
aching heart of your | 


VICTORIA. 


VRC AN DA AND FATIMA 
AN 


EASTERN TAL E. 


None of the moſt beautiful vallies that lies upon the 


borders of the capital of the eaſt lived Zegdad, an ino- 
fenſive ſhepherd —He had but one child, and having been 
early deprived of his wife, he laviſned his whole ſtock of 


tenderneſs on Fatima. Though fortune had not been la- 
viſh of her gifts to the father of Fatima, yet he wanted not 


the neceſſaries or comforts of life His cottage was clean, 
and furniſhed with every thing uſeful. His fields ſupplied 
them with food—his flock with raiment. Fatima was 

coarſe in her perſon, but ſhe was chearful and good-natur- 
. ed—ſhe roſe each morn with the feathered ſongſters, and 
_ chearfully performed the duties of her ſtation—Her whole 
ſtudy was to pleaſe her father, and a ſmile from Zegdad 


was at any time ample recompence for the ſevereſt fatigue, 


and like a cordial ſerved to revive her drooping ſpirits. — 
She would aſſiſt unaſked in the moſt laborious * 


ments, and when the labour of the day was paſt, ſhe- 
would lightly trip over the green turf with her young com- 
panions, while her father played on the flagelet. The 


mind of Fatima was calm as the delights of Paradiſe. 


One 
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One day her father ſent her to the grand Vizier's with 
fruit for his favorite—She was conducted by an eunach in- 
to the garden, where the beautiful Semira was repoſing on 


a bed of roſes, clad in all the pomp of eaſtern magnificence, 


while two ſlaves were fanning her to reſt. 

Fatima had never before ſeen ought but ſimplicity—ſhe 
was filled with wonder and aſtoniſhment at the ſurpriſing 
beauty and grandeur of Semira, and as ſhe gazed, envy 
and diſcontent crept into her hitherto guileleſs heart. 

She returned home with a mind totally altered to what 
it was. Her rural paſtimes no more delighted her—labour | 
was now a trouble—ſhe had been a witneſs to the eaſe and 
indolence of Semira. If at any time ſhe caught a glimpſe 
of her perſon in the ſtream, ſhe turned from it with diſ- 


guſt. Her days were joyleſs, and her nights ſpent in be- 


wailing her unhappy lot. One evening, deaf to the ſolici- 


tations of her young companions, the retired to a thick 
grove, and inattentive to the diſtant ſound of the flagelet, 


thus gave vent to her ſorrow. 
8 Oh, wretched Fatima, unhappy maid ! why was L 


born to — {o hard a fate, to cat the bread of labour, 


to ſleep upon a ruſhy couch, while Semira is ſurrounded _ 
with ſplendor, 1s ſerved by kneeling ſlaves, and ſleeps on a 
bed of down! Why has nature denied me thofe raviſhing 
beauties it has ſo bountifully laviſhed on her — her 


eyes are bright as the ftars—her lips like half blown 
rofes—her hand and arm like poliſhed ivory! Oh, why 


was I not lovely as Semira, and favorite to the orand Vi- 
Zier—in this low abject ſtate my being is intolerable—1 


will no longer endure it, but in yon lumpid ſtream loſe the 


remembrance of myſcif and Semira.“ 

At this moment the Fairy Urganda ſtood defore bes.” | 
"6 Eby complaints are juſt, oh, Fatima (faid ſhe) and 
if thou wilt relinquith thy home, and forſake thy father, 
thou ſhalt enjoy the utmoſt extent of thy wiſhes.” Fati- 
ma eagerly complied with the offered terms, and the F airy 
immediately ſprinkled her with water, at the fame time 
pronouncing {ome myſtic words when the was transform 


ed into a virgin of tranſcendant beauty, and found herſelf in 
1 the garden of a palace belonging to the grand Vizier. 


The 
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The lovely Semira had the day before. offended her 


Lord, and was no longer a favorite. Fatima attracted the 
notice of the Vizier he ordered her to be led into ſplen- 
did apartments, clothed with coſtly robes, adorned with 
Jewels, and appointed ſlaves to wait on her, and comp! 
with all her wiſhes—and Fatima ſupplied the place of the 
degraded Semira. She now thought herſelf the happiett 
among the. happy; but the Vizier was paſſionate, caprici- 
ous, jealous, and extremely cruel, and it was not long be- 
fore the diſappointed Fatima diſcovered, that to be favo- 
rite to the grand Vizier was to live only in ſplendid fla- 
very. © But tho? (ſaid ſhe often to herſelf) though the 
grand Vizier's favorite is miſerable, how ſuperlatively 
happy muſt be the favorite Sultana of my Lord the 
Emperor! Oh, could J but attain that envied ſtation, how 
| ſoon ſhould the imperious Vizier ſuffer for his barbarity to 
me!” Again did the boſom of Fatima ſuffer all the miſeries 
of diſcontent, the vaulted roofs, ſpacious gardens, and rich 
preſents of the Vizier, no longer charmed her. She ſigh- 
ed for the enſigns of royalty, and her pillow was nightly 
bedewed with her tears. One evening ſhe retired to an 
arbour at the extremity of the garden, and throwing her- 
ſelf on the banks where ſhe had firſt ſeen Semira, thus 
poured forth her complaints po N 
« How wretched is the fate of Fatima - condemned to 
drag a hated being with a man who ſtudies only his own 
_ gratification, and expects me to be the ſlave of his caprice 
and paſſion. Oh, could I but get from this deteſted place, I 
would fly to my Lord the Emperor, and bow myſelf low _ 
In the duft before him. My charms might captivate his 
royal heart, and I might reign the Emprets of the eaſt.” 
As ſhe ſpoke theſe words, a ſudden light entered the ar- 
bour, and the Fairy Urganda again ſtood before her. 
«Beautiful Fatima, (faid ſhe) forbear your complaints, 
the prophet permits you to enjoy your with, then riſe, and 
follow me.” The Fairy led her to the Emperor's palace, 
and placed her among a number of beautiful flaves, from 
among which the emperor was next morning to chuſe a 
— 5 
In the morning the Emperor paſſed through the apart- 
ment, and his choice fell on Fatima. She was cloathed 
| in 
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in the enſigns of royalty, led in ſtate to the moſque, and 
in a few hours heard herſelf proclaimed Empreſs of the 
eaſt. 

But Fatima had to the idea of royalty annexed the ideas 
of youth and beauty, how ſurpriſed was the then to find the 
Emperor old, ugly, and deformed in his perſon, moroſe in 
his diſpoſition, and jealous in the 'extream—ſhe ſhrunk 
from his embraces with horror, and contracted fo ſettled an 


averſion to him, that not all the ſplendor that awaited her 
could in the ſmalleſt degree compenſate for the many te- 


dious hours ſhe was obliged to devote to him. 

Among the flaves that attended on Fatima was the art- 
ful Zynina, who had long, with envious eyes, beheld the 
love ef the Emperor beſtowed on others, and only watched 

an opportunity to ingratiate herſelf in his favour, by ren- 
dering him ſome piece of ſervice To this end ſhe culti- 


vated the friendſhip of the new Queen, and by degrees 
drew from her the reaſon of her tears and dejection. This 


intelligence was inſtantly conveyed to the Emperor, with 
the addition of Fatima's heart being dedicated to another. 

Otmin, willing to be convinced of the truth of Zynina's 
declaration, deſired to be concealed in an apartment ad- 
Joining the Queen's,. where he might eafily overhear any 
thing that paſled between her and the deceitful ſlave, who 
immediately returned to her miſtreſs, and artfully renewed 


the converſation. Fatima, glad to unburthen her almoſt 


burſting heart, confeſſed her ſettled averſion to her Lord, 
and that death itſelf would be preferable to her preſent fitua- 


tion. * Then death be thy portion,” cried the enrage ed 
Emperor furiouſly ruſhing into the apartment, and lifüng 


his glittering {1mitar. 


Fatima fell upon her kites: and, in agony of terror, ex- 
claimed—< O that I was an humble cotiager, and had ne- 


ver known tae pangs that wait on greatneſs,” At that 
moment ſhe found herſelf clad in her former homely 


apparel, ſtanding at the door of her father's cottage when 
the Fairy appeared, and thus addreſſed her: 
« Fatima, I have ſhewn you the vanity of human 


wiſhes learn from hence to be content with the allotments 
of Providence, Whatever be your ſituation in life, ſub- 


mit 


G 
| 
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mit to it without repining, and know that our holy Pro- 
phet, who ordereth all things in this terreſtial world, know- 
eth what is beſt for mortals : Fulfil therefore the reipective 
duties of thy ſtation to the utmoſt of thy power: Envy not 
the ſuperior lot of another, but humbly take the OP 
within thy reach—enjoy them, and be thankful. 


THE INCENDIARY. 


 MONG the many evils that eſcaped from Pl? 3 


box, to infeſt and plague mankind, I know of none 


that has done more miſchief than envy. 


Good Heavens! how depraved muſt be the heart that 
is pained by the proſperity, merit, or beauty of another, 


or rejoices in their debaſement. Methinks, when I look 
round the world, I am ready to hail each member of ſo- 


ciety as my brother or ſiſter; I rejoice in their ſucceſs, 


acknowledge their merit, admire their beauty, lament their 
misfortunes, and ſhed the tear of ſincere compathon over 


their vices. I would not poſſeſs a heart abſorbed in ſelfiſn 


views for the univerſe; the man who lives only for him- 


ſelf is in my opinion a monſter of ingratitude, his life is 


one continued blank, except marked by ſome act of inhu- 
manity. If we muſt reckon that day loſt in which we 
perform no good action, what muſt we think of a life paſt 


in a continued ſeries of ſtupid inattention to the diſtreſſes, 
or injury of our fellow creatures. Hail, heaven-born cha- 


rity, bright reſplendant virtue, whoſe dazzling rays hide 
from the accuſing Angel multitudes of offences. Blefled 


is the heart thou doſt inhabit! Happy is the man whole 


actions are guided by thee. 


By charity I do not mean the merely ſharing with thoſe 
that need the ſuperabundant gifts of fortune, Tho? it is 


3 5 certainly 
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certainly our duty to alleviate the misfortunes of others, 
yet by ſo doing, we do not fully diſcharge the duties of 
_ chriſtianity. Charity is that benevolence of heart, that 
meckneſs of ſpirit, which leads us to judge favorably of the 


actions of others, never to propagate a ſtory to the injury 
of a neighbour's character, but to ſtand forward the cham- 
pion of innocence, and to defend thoſe v-hom envy, ma- 
Jice, or revenge, have aſperſed, conſcious of its own recti= 
tude, ſuſpects not the integrity of another, ever ready to 
pour the balm of conſolation into the heart wounded by 
ſorrow; cnvies no perfon's ſuperior lot, but takes the por- 
tion aſſigned by Providence with gratitude, uſes it with 
prudence, and gives the overplus to the ſons and daugh- 
ters of poverty looks round the world with a ſmile of 
complacency, and wiſhes every boſom as tranquil as its 
own. N 

Vet there are people in the world whoſe chief ꝓleaſure 
conſiſt in vilifying, and aſpering the characters even of 


their beſt friends; and forry I am to fay, thoſe characters 


are too frequently found among the fair ſex. Would they 
but conſider, that while depreſſing the merits of another, 


they do not increaſe their own, but rather attract notice, 


and lead their acquaintance narrowly to ſcrutinize the con- 
duct of a woman who is ſo ſevere upon their errors; it 
would certainly in ſome meaſure ſtop the unbounded licenſe 


7 2 their tongues. | 


o not know a more hateful character than Hecatiſſa: 
She has indulged this evil propenſity till it has become a 


part of her nature, and the could no more entertain you 


for a few hours without a tale of ſlander, than ſhe could 


walk over the glaſſy ſurface of the ocean. Many are the 


feeling hearts ſhe has wounded—many a breach cf friendſhip 
has taken its riſe from her malevolent tongue —ſhe cares 
not how dear the ties ſhe endeavours to break—the will 
plant diflention between father and child, brother and 


| titer, huſband and wife, and exult in the miſery ſhe occa- 
ſions, under the faireſt ſemblance of friendſhip—ſhe will 


{teal upon the unſuſpecting heart, and after being treated 
with unbounded confidence, like the ungratciul ferpent, 


{ting the breaſt that harbours her, | 
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She was, when very young, by the treachery of a near 
relation, thrown into a diſtreſſing ſituation, from which the 
bounty and generoſity of a widow lady relieved her. Not 
ſatisked with merely adminiſtering to her preſent wants, 
ſhe took her into her family, and made her companion to 
her daughter. The innocent Anna conceived a fincere 
friendſhip for her, and for many years they lived like ſiſters. 
Innumerable were the favors heaped on Hecatiſſa, who re- 
mained with the family till a wortay man, attracted by her 
perſon and ſpecious manner, made honorable propoſals and 
married her. She mignt now have been the happieſt wo- 
man breathing; her huſband was generous, humane, 
friendly, and good natured to exceſs ; he preſented her to 
his family, who received her cordially, and the poor, eaſy, 
good man thought that he had inſured his own felicity, but 
Hecatiſſa ſoon ihone forth in her own proper character—ſhe 
_ diſturbed the peace of her huſband's family, aſſumed an un- 
becoming authority over all his actions, and by her artful 
aſcendency contracted his heart, and made him treat with 
diſreſpect the very family who had ſheltered her unprotect- 
ed youth. Her vile infinuations were aimed at the cha- 
racter of Anna; nor was ſhe the only object of her ma- 
lice every woman who poſſeſſed ſuperior endowments of 
perſon or mind, was to her a fit ſubject for ſlander, as ſhe 
Wiſhed no perſon to'be more fortunate or happy than her- 
ſelf. She liſtened to every malicious tale with avidity, re- 
peated them with pleaſure, and aggravated every circum- 
{tance which had the leaſt appearance of vice or folly— 
ſhe would ſtoop to ſuch meanneſs, that rather than not 
_ compaſs a favorite point, ſhe would tamper with ſer- 
vants to obtain the ſecrets of a family. She was once on 
a vitit at the houſe of Serena—ſhe found her beloved 
by her ſervants, reſpected by her friends, and tenderly 

eſtecmed by her huſband. Vexed to ſee how ſuperior ſhe 

was in every reſpect to herſelf, ſhe eagerly watched for 
| ſome opportunity to leflen her merit—ſhe wreſted the moſt 
innocent and even laudable actions intexguilt ; ſhe poiſon- 
ed the minds of her ſervants, and traduced her reputation; 
aſſuming the appearance of humility and virtue—ſhe en- 
deavoured to throw on Serena the odium of every vice, 
Which deformed her own character. But Serena was not 


long 
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Jong inveloped in the cloud Hecatiſſa had ſpread over her. 
She continued in the regular diſcharge of the duties of her 
Ration, paid no regard to the malicious ſlanders ſhe daily 

heard, but pitying "the woman who could ſo far forget 
truth and juſtice, as to blacken the character of one the 
profeiied a friendthip for, treated her with the ſilent contempt 
her conduct merited. 

No ſenſible perſon will fcruple to affirm Hecatiſſa is mi- 
ſerable. Hated and deſpiſed by all her acquaintance, her 
ſociety is ſhunned like the peſtilence ; and tho', by her con- 
ſummate art, ſhe ſtill impoſes upon her huſband, and retains 
his affection, her diſcontent and ill nature prevents her reap- 
ing any pleaſure in his company—ihe is jealous, peeviſh and 
uneaſy; in ſhort ſhe has ſuch a legion of torments in her own 
boſom, that ſhe often applies toa comforting cordial to raiſe 

her depreſſed ſpirits. 

However deſpicable the character of Hecatiſſa may ap- 
pear, that of Prudelia is equally fo. Prudelia is a woman 
who pays the niceſt regard to propriety and decorum—ſhe 
is ever prying into her neighbours conduct, and if their 
actions do not exactly agree with her ſcrupulous notions of 
rectitude, ſhe heſitates not to conclude them abandoned, 
and loſt to every ſenſe of virtue. 

Albert and Julia had been married near four years, 
during which time they had lived in mutual love and con- 
fidence, when their ill fortune took them to live in the 
ſame ſtreet with Prudelia. Albert followed the fea, of 
conſequence Julia was often left for months together, 
the guardian of his honor, the miſtreſs of her own actions. 
She was lively in her diſpoſition, but her heart was the 
ſeat of pure innocence. Albert was gone his accuſtomed 
voyage when Prudelia undertook to ſcrutinize the con- 
duct of Julia; ſhe had viũted her, ſhe had been a witneſs 
to the innocent gaiety of her temper; ſhe had even pretended 
to admire her vivacity and good humour : But ſhe whiſper- 
ed among her friends, that ſhe thought it was highly im- 
proper for a young woman, like her, whole huſband was 
from home, to receive ſo much company, or be ſo frequent 

in her viſits abroad—She watched every movement of 
Julia, was informed of all her viſitor's names, knew what 


+ time 
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time they came and went, and even what hours ſhe retired 
to reſt and aroſe, 
Julia was a women of nice feelings—ftic was tenacious 


of honor, and the bare idea of that honor being ſuſpected 


was extremely painful to her—ſhe was uncaſ y at the watch- 
ful eye Prudelia kept upon her actions, not that the feared 
to have them ſcrutinized, but becauſe ſhe did not think 

herſelf obliged to be accountable f for her conduct to any 


perſon but her huſband. She therefore grew diſtant and 


reſerved, and whenever Prudelia called on her, gave little 
or no anſwer to her many artful queſtions concerning 
where the had been, or how ſhe had ſpent her time.— 

About this time a brother of Julia's failed in buſineſs; he 
retired to an houſe in the invirons of Weitminſter, to avoid 
the importunity of his creditors. Julia was tenderly at- 
tached to her brother—ſhe exerted every power to ſerve 
his diſtreſſed family, and even parted with her plate, and 
ſome other valuables, to raiſe money to ſupply their preſent 


exigence. The attorney, who had the care of ſettling her bro- 


ther's affairs, was frequently with her for an hour or two 
together, and often ſne went away with him in a coach, 
and was abſent for feveral days, as the buſineſs which em- 
ployed fo large a ſhare of her time required ſecrecy, ſhe 
never mentioned it to Prudelia, nor did ſhe, when going 
out, ever tell the ſervant where ſhe was to be found. One 
morning the Attorney had breakfaſted with her, and ſhe 
was gone with him to her brother, when Albert unexpec- 


tedly returned. The ſervant could give no account where 
her miſtreſs was, and Prudclia, who had feen him return, 


came over to invite him to dine with her family. 

IJ am ſorry my Julia is from home (ſaid he) but there 
was no poſibility of her thinking to ſee me to day, as I 
am returned at leaſt ſix weeks before the time appointed.“ 

« Why, yes, (replied Prudelia, with a ſignificant look) 
I fancy you will be a very unexpected gueſt.” 

It will be aa agrecable furpriſe "though; ” ſaid Al- 
bert. 

« Perhaps ſo,” ſaid Prudelia, ſmiling coptemptuoatly. 

The ſmile, the ſignificant look alarmed Albert — 
Have you any reaſon to think otherways, madam ?”? 


laid he. e Surely 1 will be pleaſed with my return.” 
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ce O, moſt certainly ſhe will, ( replied ſhe ſmiling again) 
but no doubt ſhe would have liked a little more warning 
of your arrival.“ 

« By Heavens, madam, (aid Albert) your words diſ- 
treſs me beyond meaſure; you cannot mean to glance an 
aſperſion at the character of Julia]! And yet what other 
motive can you have for thoſe contemptuous ſmiles! Tell 


me, dear madam, the meaning of theſe ambiguous looks: 


But hold—if it is any thing to Julia's diſadvantage, I ſhall 
not believe it, though uttered by an angel.” 

&« Indeed, Sir, (faid Prudelia, afſuming a terdous coun- 
tenance, in which was blended a mixture of pity and an- 
ger) far be it from me to injure the reputation of any wo- 
man, or ever interfere between man and wife you are 


united for life, and it is therefore your duty to bear with 


each other's foibles as well as you can.” 
« My Julia has no foibles,' (replied Albert) or, if ſne 
has, I never diſcovered them.” 

« I do not pretend to ſay ſhe has, my good friend, but I 
wiſh ſhe would come home.” + 
Albert joined the wiſh, and the day paſſed on without 
much farther converſation. As the evening advanced, he 
grew uneaſy, and when the clock {truck ten, he exclaimed 

impatiently, “ Where can ſhe be?“ 

Patience, my good Sir, (ſaid the artful] Prudelia,) 
you may not perhaps ſee her theſe two or three hours.” 

„Julia was not uſed to Keep ſuch late hours,” faid he, 
peniively. 

« Oh, that is nothing ; new connections form new 
manners; ſhe is never home much carlier—nay, it is 
very likely ſhe may not be home to night.“ 


« You ſeem to be aiming at ſomething , adam, (ſaid 


Albert) for Heaven's fake ſpeak out, and deliver me from 


this torture of ſuſpenſe.” 
This was the favorable moment for the vile incendiary. 


She prefaced her ſcandalous tale with the ſorrow the felt at 


being obliged to give his worthy heart ſo much pain; 


aid, had Julia returned in any tolerable time, ſhe would 


h. ve kept the affair to herſelf, but as the found he already 
began to ſuſpect ſomething was amils, {he thought it was 
beit he ſhould be informed cf the whole, that he might take 


his 
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his meaſures accordingly. She then informed him, that 
during his abſence, Julia's extravagance had known no 
bounds ; that ihe had paid no regard to her reputation, re- 
ccived the conitant viiits of one particular E and 
made freque nt excurſions into the country with him, where 
ſhe ſtaid for ſeveral days That to ſupply her extrava, gance, 
and that of her paramour, ihe had parted wich her watch, 
ptate, and other valuables, and concluded with ſaying, her 
heart bled to think ſo worthy 1 man ſhould be united to a 
woman who nc u- 10 little how to value her good for- 
tune. 

Albert liſtened with every mark of horror and aftoniſh- 
ment. At lengch, trarting from his ſeat, and ſtamping his 
foot with vehemence, he cried, Tris every ly able as falſe as 
heli—my Julia can never have betrayed the honor 1 truſted 


to her care, er abuſed the confidence! 1 repoſed t n her.“ 


« „is well, Sir, (replicd Prudelia, with a look of ofte OY 
ed pride) you doubt my veracity; however, you will nnd 
the whole Wen z3ourhood arc : acquainted with her errors, 
as well as I am—nay, call your oven ſervant; tne can aſ- 


ſert the truth ef what ſay.” 


The ſervant was called; ſhe confirmed the infamous 
tale, and Albert vowed to be gs d on his innocent 
wife. Prudelia had Jucged rizhtly; Julia did not return 


that night; and though Albert went ho: nes and retired to 


his apartment, he never attempted to lie down, but traver- 


ted the room in the utmolt agitation cf ſpirits during the 


Whole ni aht. 


In the mean time Julia was enjoying with her brothe 
family the moſt exquilite ſatisfaction: His failure was oC- 
caſioned by remittances not arriving in proper time for him 
to make good ſome obligations he had entered into. The 
money Julia had raiſed for him had prevented immediate 


bankruptcy, and that day ſeveral ſhips had arrived with 


remittances, which would again enable him to appear a- 


mong his friends with credit. The whole family were 


together at his lodgings, and a ſmile of tranquillity fat on 
every countenance. © How very happy ſhould I be, (faid 
Julia, looking round her) if my Albert was joined in this 
loved company, I ſhould then at one view behold all that 
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is moſt dear to me on earth. When ſupper was over, the 
evening was far advanced, Julia propoſed ſtaying with 
them all night, and walking home in the cool of the morn- 
ing, ſhe retired to reſt with a heart lightened of its cares, 
oftered up a prayer for her Albert's ſafety, and ſunk into 
an undiſturbed ſlumber, little thinking the miſeries that 
awaited her in the morning. 


At fix o'clock ſhe aroſc, and kiſſing her little geeping 


niece, who had been her bed- fellow, ſtole ſoftly down 


ſtairs, and walked leiſurely towards home, enjoying the 


' freſhneſs of the morning as ſhe walked through the park, 


and contemplating on the happy change in her brother's - 
affairs. | 

It was near eight o'clock when ſhe arrived at her own 
door. 00 My maſter is come _ madam,” ſaid the 


maid as ſhe opened it. 


Home!” cried Julia in an accent of joyful ſurpriſe, and 
running eagerly up ſtairs, opened the door of his apart- 
ment, and would have thrown herſelf into his arms, but 


he puſhed her from him with violence, and cried, “ By 


Heavens this affected joy ſhall not cover your ouilt,”— 
Then looking at her ſternly, he added, «© How have you 
Julia had never been addreſſed by Albert before, but! in 
a voice of the moſt ſoothing tenderneſs. She ſtaggered to 
the neareſt chair, and faintly exclaiming, «© V hat horrid 


paſt this night, degenerate ungrateful Julia! 3A 


change is this,” and burſt into a violent flood of tears. 


Albert had never ſeen his Julia weep before, but his 


heart wept with her, but he now took her ſurpriſe for a 


token of guilt, and imputed her tears to the effects of art; 
he therefore regarded them not, but walked about the room 
in ſullen ſilence. 

„ Oh! Heavens, (ſeid 1 what have J done to de- 
ſerve this; tell me, * how have ] forfeited your at- 
tection ?” 5 

« By betraying my honor, (ſaid he fiercely) by becom- 
ing an abandongd wanton.” 

« Heaven is my witnels, I have 1 neither, (aid ſhe; 
linking on her knees ;) Oh, Albert, kill me inffantly, but 
do not ſuſpect my fidelity. I will bleſs you with my laſt 


breath, and dying, declare I never entertained even a 


thought 
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thought to the p: <judice of your honor, or the purity of the 
affection | bear to you. 

« Curſcd diſſembler,” ſaid the enraged Albert, and he 
ſpurned her from him with his foot. "She ſhricked, and | 
fell; her head ſtruck the bed-poſt, and the blood gulted 
in a torrent from her forehead. 

« Mercitul Heaven, (cried he) I have murdered her.” 
He caught her from the ground, but found neither ſenſe 
nor breath remained. Frantic, he rang the bell for the 
ſervant, and ſent for immediate aſſiſtance. A ſurgeon ex- 
amined her head; the ſkull was fractured. After the 
wound was dreſſed, ſhe opened her eyes, and fixed them 
upon her huſband. «© Albert, (ſaid ſhe) I know not who 
has poiſoned your mind, or how you could ſuſpect the fide- 
lity of your Julia, elieve me I am innocent in my cabinet 
you will find papers that will unravel any ſeeming myſtery in 

my late conduct. I die, but dying bleſs you, and thank 
vou for all your kindneſs to me. Oh, my love, it is not 

the wound | reccived on my head, but "that which you in- 
flicted on my heart, that terminates my exiſtence. I loved 
you too well, Albert, to feel the privation of your affec- 
tion and live. My heart, unprepared to meet your un- 
kindneſs, ſunk under it, ſtruggled and broke. 

She attempted to throw her arms round his neck, 1 | 
nature was echauſted—fhe could only ſay, « Oh, bleſs 
him, Heaven,” and her ſpirit took its flight to the regions 
of eternal day. Albert's diſtreſs was too great for deſerip- 
tion, when he found he had, by his blind paſſion, termina- 
ted the exiſtence of an innocent valuable woman, whom he 
Joved with the moſt fervent affection. A deep melancho- 
ly ſeized him, nor could all the attentions of his friends 
rouſe him from the torpid ſtupor he had ſunk into. He 
grew worſe and worſe, and ended his days in a mad-houle. 
As there are too many Prudelias in the world, we can- 
not be too cautious how we belicve a malevolent allertion, 
or give way to ſuſpicion and jealouly, 
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AN EVENING'S RAMBLE, 
BY MRS. PARSONS. 


IR William Ruſport being on a viſit to a friend, whoſe 
eſtate was in Glamorganſhire, frequently accuſtomed 
himſelf of an evening to ſtrole round the grounds, and 
through the woods which ſurrounded the delightful retreat 
he reſided at. One day when a large party of gentlemen 
had dined with his friend, and were entertained with that 
conviviality which ſometimes inſpires mirth and humour 
rather too boiſterous. Sir William took an opportunity, 
ſilently to withdraw himſelf, and enjoy his favourite 
ramble, which he thought more conducive to pleaſure and 
health, than ſitting attached to the bottle with noiſy com- 
panions. Having a long evening before him, and a vo- 
lume of Shakeſpeare in his pocket, he ſtrolled on, ſome- 
times throwing himſelf on the graſs and reading, and 
ſometimes admiring the beauty of the proſpects around 
him. After walking above three hours, he began to feel 
himſelf a little tired, and in a part of the country he had 
never ſeen before, towards the entrance of a thick wood; 
prudence dictated it was time to return back, but fatigue, 
and a ſmall ſhare of curioſity prompted him to explore the 
wood, with a view to ſee if there was no cottage or reſting 
place, where he might recover his ſpirits which were in- 
ſenſibly exhauſted; and as it was a fine moon-light night, 
he had no apprehenſions of not finding his way back. He 
walked on therefore through a ſmall and difficult path-wa 
for ſome time, and was ſurpriſed at the extent of the woo 
he ſaw no appearance of its being frequented, or any other 
No. I. Y chance 
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chance of procuring reſt, than by ſeating himſelf on the 


ſtump of a tree, which he obſerved a little to the left; 
thither he repaired, and began to blame himſelf for having 
lengthened his walk to ſuch a diſtance, without conſidering 2 
he had the ſame ground to retrace back again; looking 
very earneſtly round him, he thought at ſome little dit 


tance in the wood, he perceived an opening which ſeemed 


to have a winding path, he aroſe, and with ſome difficulty 


made his way through the trees to the ſpot which had en- 


gaged his attention, and walking through ſeveral windings 
of the path, was at laſt acrecable ſurpriſed with obſerving 
ſome ſmoke at a little dittance, curliag round the trees, 
which he ſuppoſed muſt iſſue from {ome cottage not far 


off: the idea gave him ſpirits to proceed) and in a ſhort 


time he could plainly perceive a ſmall dwelling, which 
being inveloped bv the thickneſs of the wood, would have 
been imperceptible to all eyes, but to thoſe of curioſity. 

With difficulty he arrived at the houſe, low and mean was 
its appearance, he judged it belonged to ſome poor wood- 


cutter, and was not diſpleaſed witch the opportunity of ac- 
commodating himſelf, and aſſiſting its wretched inhabi- 


tants. Obſerving the door open, he walked up and ſaw a 
neat little ſtone paſſage which led quite through to another 
door, which was likewiſe open into a ſmall” garden; he 
ſtopped, and not chuſing to intrude without giving ſome 


notice, knocked pretty loudly at the door, a very decent 
old woman came out of a room on one fide, evidently con- 
_ Fuſed and affrighted, ſeeing him, ſhe ſtopped and ſcreamed, 
before he could ſpeak to diſſipate her fears, a young wo- 


man run in from the garden, and ſeeing the cauſe which had 


produced the ſcream that alarmed her, appeared equally 
ſurpriſed and ſhocked. Sir William who expected far dif- 


ferent inhabitants, was vexed at his intruſion, and ad- 
dreſſing them both, « I am extremely ſorry, ſaid he, if 1 
have given you any alarm; I have been rambling in the 
wood, till fatizue induced me to explore a winding path, 
in * hope of finding ſome friendly cottage to reſt myſelf, 5 
ce Such accommodation as this place can afford Sir, (an- 


ſwered the young WO! nan) you are extremely welcome to, 
though I little expected 70 s humble retreat could ever have 


been diſcoverd,” ſay ing this ſne opened a door, and con- 


ducted 
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ducted him into a ſmall room, plainly but very neatly fur- 
niſhed, and one {ide filled with ſhelves of books; the 
young woman herſelf was alſo dreſſed in a very plain garb, 
but nicely clean, her perſon was genteel, her face ver 


agrecable, and grew intereſting from an air of ſoftneſs 


and melancholy, which it was caſy to ſce had poſſeſſion of 
her mind. | 

Sir William being ſeated, ſhe bid the old woman bring 
ſome milk, bread, and firawberrics: I have no other re- 
freſhment to 3 you Sir, (said ſhe) as we had only ſome 
peaſe for dinner, and not expecting ſuch a gueſt, we did 
not ſpare them. As ſhe pronounced thoſe laſt words with 
a half ſmile, he replied, I ought indeed Madam to have apo- 
logized for this intruſion, but I have told you the ſimple 
truth, and ſhail never forgive myſelf, if I have broke in 
upon your plan of retirement, or occaſioned you any pain 
by my preſence. © I own, auſwered ſhe, that I flattered 
myſelf with living here unknown and unobſerved, but 1 
fear there is no place ſo retired, but chance or curioſity 
may diſcover it.” I know not (ſaid Sir William) if I 
thould congratulate, or blame myſelf for ſuch a diſcovery, 


but J confeis I am greatly ſurpriſed to find a lady of your 
appearance in ſuch a miſerable looking cottage, nor did J 
expect a room like this could be found in it.?”” © Your. 
wonder is very natural, and your curioſity I dare ſay 


equals it, (replied ſhe) but particular circumſtances in 
life, often occaſions fituations we cannot account for; in 


this humble dwelling I have been taught the moſt dificult, 


though moſt uleful of all leſſons, I have learnt to know 
myſelf, I have had leiſure to contemplate and repent of all 
my follies, and to diſlike a world which is governed b 

prejudices, and inhabited by the baſeſt and moſt ſelfiſh 
men, and the moſt frivolous, contemptible, and wicked 
women.” At your age, (replicd Sir William) to affect 
miſanthropy and fly the world, to have known from expe- 


' rience the follies and vices of mankind, is indeed ſur- 


priſing, and 1 am ſure you will pardon me, if I own, 


greatly excites my curiolity, as to the motives which have 


induced you to bury yourſelf here.” „ You mutt excuſe 
me tr, (laid the) if I cannot conſent to mortity myſelf ſo 
much 
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much, as to reveal my own follies to a ſtranger, I have 
been guilty of no actual crimes, but the moſt unpardonable 
folly which has ſubjected me to the cenſures of the world, 
and my own contempt 3 I can make no atonement to "I 
ciety, I can-never forgive myſelf, but I enjoy peace and 
more ſerenity here than ever I expected, and did not cruel 
remembrance ſometimes bring objects to my view I ought 
never to think of, in this lonely place, I might doſe out 
the remainder of my life undiſturbed.” Sir William was 
too polite to urge his curiolity further, he expreſſed his 
regret that any cauſe of uncaſineſs ſhould have driven a 
lady from fociety, who ſeemed qualified to be an ornament 
to it, and delicately hinted that if pecuniary difficulties 
had any ſhare in her determination, that could be ver 
eaſily obviated. She politely thanked him, but aſſured 
him, ſhe t ſtill had much more than was ſufficient for her 

wants, and was able to contribute towards the wants of 
others. 8 

As it began to grow late, Sir William aroſe to take 
leave, at the ſame time expreſſing his wiſh he might be 
permitted to pay his reſpects to her again, before he left 
the country, and aſſuring her of an inviolable ſecrecy. 
The lady politely thanked him for his attention, and nei- 
ther aſſented to, or denied his requeſt, but told him Agneſs 
would ſhew him a nearer way out of the wood than the one 
he came, as otherwiſe he would be very late: he accepted 
the offer, and they parted with much civility, and lome 
regret on the part of Sir William. 

The night was far advanced when he reached the houſe 
of his friend, and he found the family much alarmed at his 
abſence ; de was greatly fatigued and anſwered their 
anxious enquiries, by only ſaying he had loſt himſelf in a 
diſtant wood, and found it difficult to regain the road. 
He haſtened to bed, but not to reſt, the fair recluſe occu- 
pied his thoughts, ſhe was not beautiful indeed, but 
amiable and intereſting, ſhe had ſaid, © ſhe had no crimes 
to anſwer for, ſhe muſt then be a v 1 0 to the crimes of 
others, and as ſuch, an object of much compaſſion; he 
reſolved to conceal her retreats nt in a day or two to re- 
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viſit her, in hopes of gaining her confidence, and affording 
her conſolation. 5 

The following day, Sir William found inſupportably 
long, he dared net ſo ſoon repeat his vitit to the wood, 
yet involuntarily turned his ſteps towards it, and was with 
difficulty prevented from purſuing his walk by the appre- 
henſion of her diſpleaſure ; he was reſtleſs and uneaſy, and 


longed impatiently for the following morning; but when 


— . — i 
that wiſhed for time arrived, he met with an unexpected 


diſappointment. Whilſt he was fitting with the family at 
breakfaſt, they were broke in upon by four or five neigh- 
bouring g-ntlemen, who inſiſted Sir William and his 
friend ſhould join their party, on a pleaſurable tour about 
ten miles off; he reſiſted their entreaties for ſome time, 


but his friend joining in the requeſt, and not being able to 


form any reaſonable objection, he was obliged to comply, 


and with evident reluctance prepared to attend them. 


The day was fine, the views delightful and the gentlemen 


with whom they dined, entertained them with true Britiſh _ 


hoſpitality ; but the baronet's mind was not tuned to en- 


joy any thing, and he was highly rejoiced when they pre- 


pared to return. At night he told his friend, that he in- 


tended taking a ramble the next day alone, and begged the 


family would not wait dinner for him; the gentleman re- 
plied, as he wiſhed his gueſts to be perfectly at liberty to 
amuſe themſelves, he ſhould certainly comply with his 
deſire. 9 „ 5 
At a very early hour the following morning Sir William 
perſued his way through the wood, his heart beat with 
impatience when he diſcovered the little dwelling through 
the trees: on advancing he obſerved the windows and 
doors were all faſt, he knocked pretty loudly, not a ſoul 


came to the door, nor the leaſt ſound iſſued from the 


houſe, aſtoniſhed at this ſilence, he forced his way thro' 
a thicket hedge round to the back part, got over the little 
fence that encloſed the garden, and looking through a ſmall 
window, ſaw only an empty room, which appeared in 
diſorder, as having Fad its furniture removed; nothing 
could equal his vexation at this diſappointment of his cu- 
rioſity, he formed a thouſand conjectures as to the cauſe, 
curſed his intruſion Which had moſt probably induced 
| 3 | | \... hs 
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this poor young woman to forſake her aſylum; he agai 

returned to the front door, repeated his knocks,. but to no 
manner of purpoſe, and after vainly waſting an hour in 
fruitleſs efforts and conjectures, he was compelled to re- 
turn home utterly diſſatisfied. When he entered the houſe, 
a ſervant delivered him a letter, which he faid a boy had 
brought and left for him in the morning, haflily breaking : 
it open, he found the following contents: : 


SIR, 


1 think I owe fo much to the generous intereſt you ap- 
pearcd to feel for the ſituation of an unhappy young wo- 
man, as to apologize for the neceſſity I am under of with- 

rawing myſclf from your further notice, and of quitting 
that humble habitation, which I thought ſufficiently re- 
tired to guard againſt all obſervation. Do not blame 
rourſelf, tir, for an accident which mizht, and I doubt not 


would, have happened to others leſs diſcreet than Sir Wm. 


Rutport, therefore I am thankful for the preſent inconve- 


nience, as it has probably preſerved me from much greater 


ones. By the time you receive this letter, I ſhall be em- 


barked for France, with a deſign of ending my days in a 
convent, the only place in which can hope to remain 
unknown, but though from the very flight knowledge cf 
you, I might ſtand excuſed, if I had departed without 
furtner notice, I feel myſelf fo much obliged by your po- 
lite attention, and moſt delicate offers of ſervice to an un- 


fortunate perion, whom a leſs generous mind might have 


ſuppoſed a guilty . one, that I will not ſcruple © latisfy 
your curioſity, and acknowledge all my errors. 
My name is of little conſequence, my birth and fortune 


was gentee], neither my perſon or temper difagreeable, 
and | received many offers of marriage, but my heart re- 


mained untouched until I was turned of twenty, about that 
time a gentleman paid his addreſſes to me, and as I felt a 
great preference in his favour, we were ſoon married with 
the approbation of all our friends—for a few months we 
were : truly happy, but my huſband having contracted a 

large 
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large circle of acquaintance, began to abſent himſelf con- 


tinually, and very frequently for « days and nights together; 


I was at firſt extremely unhappy, but one day he came 
home to dinner, and brought with him a very elegant 
man, whom he recommended to me as his particular 
friend; this gentleman's polite and attentive deſire to 
oblige and amuſe me, engaged my gratitude; he became 
a daily viſitor, my huſband appeared ſatisſied with his viſits, 
and I own, I felt gratificd in having him as an attendant 
abroad, and a companion at home. Things went on in 
this manner for ſome weeks, my concern for the coldneſs 
of my huſband daily leſſened, the aſſiduity and complaiſance 
of his friend amply atoned, 1 am ſorry to ſay, for his ne- 
glect; this gentleman now dined and ſupped almoſt every. 
day with me, I indulged him in a hundred little freedoms, 


without conſidering their dangerous tendency, and he grew | 


ſo neceſſary to my happineſs, I fooliſhly regretted the hours 
of ſeparation z my huſband was ſometimes of our party, 


but as he had formed other connections, he was e 


careleſs with reſpect to my conduct. 
One evening he came home early and told me „ he had 
ee to make one in a party to France, for fix wecks, 


and ſhould ſet off the following day; I made no objection, 


nay ſo entirely were my affections alienated from him, I 


ſecretly rejoiced at his abſence, He fulfilled his engage- 


ments, and my companion was now with me all the day, 


and every day; he would call me a thouſand childiſh en- 
_ dearing names, take a number of little unwarramable free- 


doms in a gay manner, and which therefore to avoid of- 
fending him, I never refented ; but in a thort time, this 
lively friend grew a very tyrant, obliged me to ſhut my 
doors againſt all my acquaintance, grew capricious, and 


at times cruel and inſulting, took upon him to regulate all 


my actions, and even common expences, yet ſo Sccat was 


my folly, I have wept a thouſand tears without having 


ſpirit to reſent his behaviour. Oae evening he complain- 


ed of a cold and fore throat, and I, apprehentive of a fever, 


perſuaded him to have a bed made up at my houſe, he 
conſented, and I attended him with the utmoſt ailiduity, 
the next day he appeared better, but I foohihly faid no- 
thing of his returning to his own lodgings, and he re- 

mained 
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mained at my houſe. You will ſcarcely believe Sir, that 
this violent and improper intimacy ſubſiſted without any 
real criminality, yet] aſſure you that was really the caſe. In 
conſequence of this connection, my friends and acquaint- 
ances gradually dropt off, and only one female remained 
who payed me any attention; one morning this lady called 
upon m2, when I happened to be alone, and after ſome 
common converſation, the ſaid, my dear Marianne will 
you permit me to open my heart to you? I have long 
wiſhed for an opportunity ſuch as the preſent. I requeſted 
ſhe would ſpeak freely. Well then my dear (reſumed ſhe) 
I believe you are perfectly acquainted with the ſincerity of 
my regard for you long before Mr. — had the 
. honour of your acquaintance, how comes it then that all 
your former friends decline viſiting you? why is it that 
even | ſometimes find it difficult to be admitted? and why | 
have you permitted this man to uſurp a power over your 
whole conduct, direct every action of your life, and even 
fleep in your houſe when the maſter of it is abſent—ſeeing 
me confuſed—be not diſpleaſed with me, continued ſhe, 
1 alone, of all your acquaintance, feel intereſted for you; 


alas! the reſt of the world have given you up, but I will 


not, if poſſible, forego the opinion I have of your princi- 
ples, tell me then, my dear incautious friend, what is the 
nature of this attachment, which like Aaron's rod have 
ſwallowed up all the regards due to yourſelf and others? 

When this lady was filent, I was inexpreffibly confuſed, 

I had never dared aſk myſelf the queſtions ſhe propoſed, 
after ſome heſitation, I repeated to her every thing 1 have 

related to you, but riſing in my temper, I added, that con- 
ſcious of my own innocence, I deſpiſed the cenſures of the 
world, and eſteemed Mr. ——— as my 5% friend. 
« Beſt friend,” repcated ſhe indignantly—he is your bit- 
tereſt enemy, would your beſt friend ſubject you to the 
_ reproaches and contempt of the world? would he take a 
pride, an inſolent pleaſure in ſhewing his influence over 
you, and by ridiculous freedoms before almoſt ſtrangers, 
make you deſpiſed, and liable to be inſulted by others; 
What is become of the huſband you once loved? I know 
you will anſwer that he has neglected and left you, but my 


dear 
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dear Marianne is that ſufficient to juſtify you to the eyes 
of the world, for loſing all reſpect, all reverence to your- 
ſelf; will you ſuffer your character to be torn in pieces? 
can you bear to be deſpiſed. —Hold, madam, cried I, in- 
terrupting her, no friendſhip can warrant ſuch liberties, I 
live to my own heart, I know my innocence, and hate 
the cenſorious world, and thoſe officious people who give 


advice unaſked.—] have done, faid ſhe, riſing, I will not 


again obtrude advice, you have already forfeited the 
rom of valuable perſons, you have driven your friends 
from you, and all to gratify the vanity of a worthlefs man, 

who, for-an attachment more gratifying to his pride, would 

as eaſily deſert you. 7 

She quitted the apartment, and left me in a ſituation 

not to be deſcribed, I withed to follow my own inclina- 

tions, to brave the world, and appear to deſpiſe its cen- # 
ſures ; but my own heart condemned me, though I ſtrove. | 
to filence the monitor, and affect gaiety. ben 44 
came in, I repeated the converſation, he curſed  _ 
my afficious friend, renewed his endearments, and preft | 
me to accompany him to Ranelagh, I conſented, and W?«; ./ 
repaired thither at the uſual hour, I ſaw many of my for-. 4 
mer acquaintance, but in return for ſeveral ſalutes, met * 
only contemptuous looks, and averted heads, not a female 
joined me, many gentlemen indeed ſurrounded me, and 

ſome of them behaved with a freedom of manners which 

hurt me: we retired to a box, two gentlemen with us, =. 
Mr. ——— took an opportunity to leave me, as he faid, 
for a few minutes; he paſſed the box twice with two | 
ladies. Much mortihed—I aſked one of the gentlemen, 
who was very attentive to me, if he knew thoſe ladies— _ 
©« *Tis Lady M—— and her fiſter,” replied he coldly.— 
Lady M—— I have heard of as a demirep of fathion ; 
ſhe was handſome, and had a large jointure; I was piqued, 
he was abſent more than an hour, and then returned in 
high ſpirits. « What? ftill fitting ! (cried he,) Why, 
gentlemen, you appear dull, and your companion out of 
ſpirits ; fine fellows to entertain a lady.” We are glad, 
replied one of them, „you are come to enliven the par- 
ty; you are a happy man to engroſs this lady's attention 

ſo much, that all our endeavours to amuſe her have been 
Be K ineffectual.“, | 
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ineffectual. He caſt a conſcious glance of triumph on- 


me, but quickly replied, © I ſhould be proud indeed could 
I flatter myſelf with deſerving the compliment, but I am 
perſuaded the lady has too much diſcernment not to be 
gratified by your attentions, which you will have an op- 
portunity of continuing, for I am. come to entreat you will 


excuſe my abſence, as very particular buſineſs compels me 


to leave Ranclagh immediately.” © I am ready to leave 


the room with you,” I replied haſtily, and almoſt ſuffocat- 
ed with vexation. “ By no meansy* returned he, l 


cannot conſent to abridge your evening's amuſement, nor 


have I time to attend you, however I may regret the 


loſe of ſuch an honor.“ With theſe words, and a general 


bow, he inſtantly left us. *Tis impoSible to deſcribe the 


agony I felt, left with almoſt ſtrangers in a manner fo un- 
uſual and contemptuous. I looked at the gentlemen, but 
was incapable of ſpeaking. One of them obſerving my 
agitation, addreſſed me with the utmoſt politeneſs. «© No 


one, madam, but Mr. - would forego the happineſs of 


attending you for any other conſideration, but though he 
is inſenſible, permit me to offer my ſervices to amuſe 
you here, and wait on you home.” I tried to recover my- 


| ſelf, but was ſo much diſordered, that I could only bow to 


his compliment, and declare my intention of going home.“ 
He took my hand to conduct me through the room; the 
ether gentleman bowed and left us. I threw myſelf into 
my coach, and peremptorily refuſed his offer of accompa- 
nying me. | - 
When I returned to my houſe, and reflected on the be- 
haviour of the man I thought my belt friend, I found, by 
the pangs I felt, my regard for him far exceeded the bounds 


of friendſhip, and that jealouſy tortured me almoſt to dif- 


traction. I remained up all night in the vain hope of his 
Treturn—He never came, and at ten o'clock I was ſo ill, 


I was obliged to go to bed, where I lay till four in the 


afternoon in terrifying ſlumbers, and a burning fever. 
My woman ſeeing me awake, but very reſtleſs, entreat- 
ed me to have {ome advice. I haſtil aſked if Mr. a 
was at home“ He has been here, madam, I was told, 
and ordered all his cloaths away.” © How!“ exclaimed 
I, „carried away his cloaths? © Yes,” replied ſhe, 
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_ unequal to the conflicts I en 
for eight days was inſenſible of all that paſſed. The firſt 
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« and left this letter, which the footman gave me.” — 
Almoſt ſenſeleſs, I ſnatched it from her; and tore it open. 


The contents are engraven on my memory, and were as 
follows: 5 


MAD AM, 


« Not wiſhing to diſturb your reſt, I take this method 


of returning my warmeſt acknowledgements for all the fa- 


vors you have conferred on me. I am this day about ſet- 
ting off for the Continent, and probably ſhall be abſent for 
a year or two, but ſhall ever remember with gratitude the 


kindneſs of the charming Mrs. „as a proof of which 


permit me to obſerve, © Platonic love is platonic non- 
a man either finds his inclinations or his vanity 


ſenſe;“ 


gratified by an attachment. I own myſelf proud of your 
preference, but would adviſe you, in your-next friendſhip, 


to be leſs kind and more diſcreet, or the gratification of 
_ vanity any not be the only favors you confer. I remain, 


with the 


ncereſt good withes, 
. Madam, 
Vour much obliged and obedient ſervant, | 
| M. — _ 


'Tis impoſſible to deſcribe the rage this horrid inſulting 


letter threw me into. I no longer doubted his having 


formed an attachment to Lady M——, and remembered 


the words of my friend, © that for his intereſt or pleaſure 
he would deſert me.” My eyes were opened in an inſtant 
to the impropriety of my conduct, which had ſubjected me 


to the contempt of the very man for whole fake I had for- 


feited every friend, the good opinion of the world, and ir- 


retrievably ruined my 8 My conſtitution was 


object that ſtruck me when my reaſon returned, was that 


lady, that only friend, whoſe advice I had rejected and de- 
ſpiſed. I uttered an exclamation at ſeeing her—ihe preſſed 
| | „ K 2 N | my 


ed: I loſt my ſenſes, and 
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my hand, *« Compoſe yourſelf, my dear Marianne, thank 
God you are reſtored, and will ſoon I hope be well.” — 
My head was ſtill ſo confuſed, I recollected but very little 
of what had paſt ; however, as I got ſtrength, a painful 
remembrance obtruded, which this amiable woman endea- 
voured to render as light as poſſible. She told me ſhe had 
heard of Mr. M— being gone to Italy with Lady M—, 
and that IJ was dangerouſly ill, My fituation awakened 
all her former tenderneſs—ſhe flew to my houſe, and found 
me ſenſeleſs—ſhe never quitted me till health was reſtored, 
and proved in that trying moment the ſincerity of her 
friendſhip, I could now bear to hear all her remonſtrances, 
and grew every hour more convinced of the follies of my 
conduct. I wrote my huſband, entreated permiſſion to 
Join him, or that he would return to England. I was per- 
ſuaded by my friend to venture abroad, and in dehance of 
the cenſures of the world, ſne accompanied me; but, good 
God, how ſevere was my puniſhment ! The contempt, the 
diſdain which in my giddy thoughtleſs moments appeared 
of little conſequence, now mortified and wounded my 
| ſoul beyond expreſſion! Even my amiable companion 
found herſelf involved in my diſgrace, and was unable to 


turn the current of prejudice againſt me: I was therefore 


unable to go out, and at home had only diſagreeable re- 
flections, which hourly tormented me. 

I ſoon received a letter from my huſband, which decided 
my deſtiny, After upbraiding me in the ſevereſt terms 


for my crimes, he caft me off for ever, required me to 


quit his houſe, and with two hundred a year that was my 
pin money, retire to ſome lonely place, repent my evil 
conduct, and never trouble him more. Thus deſpiſed by 
the world, forſaken by the man for whoſe fake I had facri- 
ficed happineſs and reputation, diſowned by my huſband, 
and every hour doing an injury to that beneyolent friend 
Who diſcriminated between follies and crimes, and who 
| herſelf began to ſuffer malignant remarks for her intimacy 
with me—lInſuch a ſtate, what could I do but bid adieu to 
a world, from whence I could derive neither comfort 
nor pleaſure, I ſoon ſetiled my affairs, and bidding fare- 
well to my only friend, I came down into Wales, and 


' boarded at a farm-houſe in the next village. Hearing one 
RO 5 | day 
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day this lonely hut talked of as being haunted, with ſome 
difficulty I prevailed on an old woman, who lived in the 
family, to accompany me, and the inſtant I ſaw it, reſolved 
to make it my habitation. In time my old woman grew 
reconciled to it, and until chance, Sir, brought you to my 
little cottage, for two years I had never ſeen a human being 
but her. You ſee now that I am an outcaſt from ſociety, 
and juſtly puniſhed for my contempt of the world's opi- 
nion, for follies which were inexcuſable, and for neglecting 
to pay that attention to appearances, which, as members 
of ſociety, it is our duty to obſerve. The approbation of 
our own hearts is the moſt eſſential, but that cannot be 


obtained but by refraining from error, and the eſteem of 


the world our ſecondary conſideration, which no one ever 
yet deſpiſed without ſeverely ſmarting for her folly. Thus, 
Sir, you have my ſtory before you, and from the humanity 
of your di{poſition, I think you will be pleaſed to reflect, that 
your curioſity has in ſome degree been of ſervice to me, 
| ſince it reſtores me to ſociety, tho” it cuts me off from the 
world for ever, for I enter the convent as my laſt place of 
reſt. You have my leave to make uſe of this letter as 
ou pleaſe ; it may ſerve as a leſſon to the gay and thought- 
fes, how they ſuffer any man to an improper degree of in- 
timacy, which leſſens their own conſequence, and moſt 
ſurely incurs contempt, It will teach the wife, that how- 
ever imprudent or unworthy a huſband conducts himſelf, . 
it ought never to induce her, by improper connections to 
loſe üüght of the reſpect and reverence due to herſelf. — 
There are male coquets and male jilts, wretches, who 
pride themſelves on the ruin of a woman's reputation, and 
ſoon become tyrants, if they ceaſe to be ſlaves. You have 
my beſt and ſincereſt wiſhes for your happineſs, and I re- 
1 Your much obliged humble ſervant, 


7 MARIANNE.“ 
Sir William Ruſport was exceedingly agitated by this 
letter, but as it ſatisfied his curioſity, and deprived him of 
all hope of ever ſeeing again the fair writer, he quickly 
grew reconciled to his diſappointment, and giving the let- 
i ter 
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ter to his friends, related the events of his evening's ramble, 
and acknowledged, that upon the whole he was not diſ- 
pleaſed with himſelf, as a convent was a far more eligible 
ſituation for the unfortunate recluſe, than that lonely hut, 
where ſhe might be expoſed to a thouſand inconveniencies. 


ANECDOTE OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE, 


FT was his Lordſhip's cuſtom to have a ſaddle-horſe 
attend his carriage, that, in caſe of fatigue from 
fitting, he might take the refreſhment of a ride. As he 
was thus going to his epiſcopal reſidence, and was got a 
2 mile or two before his carriage, a decent well-Jooking 
young man came up to him, and with a trembling hand- 
and faltering tongue preſenting a piſtol to his Lordſhip's 
breaſt, demanded his money, Ihe Archbiſhop, with 
great compoſure, turned about, and looking ſtedfaſtly at 
him, deſired he would remove that dangerous weapon, 
and tell him fairly his condition, 1 
„ Sir! fir!” with great agitation, cried the youth, 
c no words—'tis not a time—your money inſtantly,” — 
Hear me, young man, ſaid the Archbiſhop, “ You ſee 
I am a very old man, and my life is of very little conſe- 
quence your's ſeems far otherwiſe. I am named Sharpe, 
and am Archbiſhop of Vork; my carriage and ſervants 
are behind; tell me what money you want, and who you 
are, and I'll not injure you, but prove a friend. Here, 
take this „ and now ingeniouily tell me how much 
you want to make you independent of fo deſtructive a bu- 
-tineſs as you are now engaged in.“ „ O, fir!” replied 
the man, «TI deteſt the buſineſs as much as you. I am 
but—but—at home there are creditors who will not ſtay : 
fifty pounds, my Lord, indeed, would do what no tongue 
betides my own can tell.” «© Well, fir, I take it on your 
word; and, upon my honour, if you will, in a day or two, 
call on me at ——, what I have now given ſhall be made 
up that ſum,” _ Ts ED 


The 
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The highwayman looked at him, was ſilent, and went 

of; and at the time appointed actually waited on the 

Archbiſhop, and aſſured his Lordſhip his words had left 
impreſſions which nothing could ever efface. 

Nothing more of him tranſpired for a year and a half 
or more; when one morning a perſon knocked at his 
Grace's gate, and with a peculiar earneſtneſs deſired to fee 
him. The Archbiſhop ordered the ſtranger to be brought 

in; he entered the room where his Lordſhip was, but had 
ſcarce advanced a few ſteps before his countenance chang- 
ed, his knees tottered, and he ſunk almoſt breathleſs on 
the floor; on recovering, he requeſted his Lordſhip for 
an audience in private. The apartment being cleared, 
My Lord, ſaid he, you cannot have forgotten the cir- 
cumſtances at ſuch a time and place; gratitude will ne- | 
ver ſuffer them to be obliterated from my mind. In me, ? 
my Lord, you now behold that once moſt wretched of 
mankind; but now, by your inexpreſſible humanity, ren- 
dered equal, perhaps ſuperior, in happineſs to millions.— 
O, my Lord, (tears for a while preventing his utterance) 
tis you! *tis you that have ſaved me, body and foul !— 
tis you that have ſaved a dear and much-loved wife, and 
a little brood of children, whom ] tendered dearer than my 
life. Here are the fifty pounds; but never ſhall I find 
language to teſtify what I feel, Your God is your 
witneſs; your deed itſelf is your glory; and may Heaven, 
and * its bleſſings, be your preſent and everlaſting re- 
- Ward 5 | | 
<« I] was the younger ſon of a wealthy man; your Lord- 
ſhip knew him, I am ſure. His name was - My 
marriage alienated his aftection, and my brother withdrew 
his love, and left me to ſorrow and penury. A month 
ſince my brother died a bachelor, and inteſtate. What 
was his, is become mine; and, by youraſtoniſhing good- 
neſs, I am now at once the moſt penitent, e moſt grate- 
ful, and happieſt of my ſpecies.” 
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STORY. OF MONTMORENCY, 


| FROM ALAN FITZ-OSBORNE, BY MISS FULLER 


0 PRUNG from a noble and illuſtrious lineage, (ſaid he) 


the ſentiments of honor ſeemed congenial to my birth, 


and I poſſeſſed them. But too early left to my own guid- 


ance, they were not chaſtened by moderation, or tempered 
by diſcretion. I loſt both my parents in the years of child- 


.- Hood, and a diſtant kinſman took charge of my education. 


At the age of twenty, I became my own maſter by his 


| death. 


This guardian, who had been himſelf renowned in arms, 


| took care to inſti] into the young heart of his pupil an ar- 


dent love of glory, and a contempt of danger: But his leſſons 


reached no further; he ſought not to eradicate from my 


breaſt the ſeeds of pride and revenge, but encouraged the 
firſt as laudable, and the laſt as uſt. No ſooner was J 


freed from all reſtraint by his deceaſe, than J quitted the 
manſion of my anceſtors for the court, where I expected to 
meet a reception ſuitable to my birth. 8 


Nor was I miſtaken, Henry treated me with obſer- + 


vance and reſpect, and admitted me as the companion of 
his pleaſures. Intoxicated by favor, and full of my own 


importance, I rejected the counſels of friends with diſdain, 


and plunging into all manner of diſſoluteneſs and extrava- 
gance, ſoon waſted my patrimony, and impaired my health. 


Thy noble fire awoke me from the lethargy of vice. He 


firſt acquired my eſteem, and then attained my confi- _ 
dence, He painted to me in true colours the folly of my 
conduct, he changed my heart, he reformed my manners; 1 
was no longer the ſame Montmorency. | 
Following his advice, I had diſcarded the ſhameleſs crou 
of paraſities who had preyed upon my fortunes. I * vi- 
fs | ited 
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fited my long forſaken manſion. I relieved the wants of | 
my needy vaſlals ; ; { ſpread peace and happineſs throughout 
my domains. 

Some differences at that time aroſe, between the King 
of Scotland and Henry, Our monarch thought himſelf in- 


jured, and diſpatched a body of forces to invade the territo- 
Ties of his neighbour. 


I recollected the leſſon of my kinſman ; I joined theſe. 


forces, and Fitz-Oſborne was again my companion. The 


Scotch levied an army to onpoſe us. We haſtened to meet 
them, and an obſtinate engagement enſued. Night coming 


on, each party concluded itfelf victorious; we, however, 


maintained the field. Next morn ſaluted us with a ſpectacle 
of horror. Eager to give burial to the bodies of our friends, 
we demanded and obtained a truce, of which our enemies 


were equally deſirous with ourſelves. 


As Fitz - Oſborne and I paſſed through the field, our ears 


5 were ſuddenly aſſailed by wailings of affliction in a female 
voice. We turned our heads, and beheld two wo- 


men bending over a bleeding corſe. We advanced to- 
wards them. She who ſeemed moſt afflicted, raiſed her 
face for a moment. With what new emotions did that 


tranſient glance affect my ſoul! 1 gazed——I pn t 


I continued immoveable. 


Fitz - Oſborne approached them. He addrefled her 


whom I have mentioned. Lady,” faid he, in a reſpect- 


ful tone, © this ſcene of carnage il] accords with the ſoft- 
neſs of thy ſex. Avoid it—ſhock not thy gee with o 
jects ſo afflicting.“ 

« Ah! (returned ſhe, wildly,) had thou a brother? 
Doſt thou mourn him dead! wy 00 Malcolm, dear Mal- 
colm,“ continued ſhe, ſinking on a corſe, & they would 
have me quit thee—they have taken thy life, and they 


would have me deſert thee !” 


My torpor vaniſhed at theſe ſounds, I advanced, and, 


unknowing what [I did, threw myſelf beſide her. 


She regarded me with a look of ſurprize—< Doſt thou 
lament my brother, demanded ſhe. Gentle lady, (ſaid 
I, taking her hand) I lament thy Malcolm, becauſe thou la- 
menteſt him.“ 


„ I. FE: ts 
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ce Ah! (cried ſhe, ſhricking) perhaps thou wert his 
mufderer perhaps thy {word pierccd his boſom. Begone, 
barbarian ! inſult not my grict>.” At that moment ſome 
Scottiſh ſoldiers approached, On ſceing the corie, they 
ſet forth loud cries. “ Our, gercrous Lord, the brave 
Malcolm!“ exclaimed they with one voice. 

They ſtooped, took up the body, and placed it on their 
bucklers. The lady covered her face, and lating on the 
woman who attended her, followed them in filent lor- 
row, 

Impelled by a new born nd violent paſſion, I ruſhed af- 
ter the ſoldiers “ I ell me, (cried I) in pity tell me, who 1 iS 
this beauteous maiden ?”? 

„ Siſter to him, whoſe breathleſs 3 we bear —the 
chief of Glencairn.” © And her name?“ « Amana.” 
They haſtened on, and I returned to Fitz-Otborne. He 
penetrated my ſoul. I ſought not to conceal its emotions. 
He poured the balm of friendſhip into my wound, He 
2 red me with hope. I welcomed it with 
tranſport ; ; indulged its flatteries, and was happy. 

The truce ended, both ſides engaged again. We were 
victorious in ſeveral encounters, We put the enemy to 
flight, and ravaged the ſurrounding lands. Yet my heart 
revolted at the employment. It was the country of Amana, 
I fancied her preſent. I fancied her enquiring, © if theſe 
were the fruits of my love?“ 

The idea unnerved my arm, I wiſhed ardently for 
peace. Fortune ſeemed propitious to that with, The 
Scottiſh King, alarmed by our depredations and ſucceſs, 
diſpatched commiſſioners to Henry, in order to implore a 
ceſſation, and negociate a treaty. We were recalled, our 
monarch ſatisfied, and our ſoldiers enriched with plunder. 

I alone was Scomtentes, Relieved from one anxiety, _ 


my heart now became a prey to a thouſand new ones. — 


How ſhould I fee Amana? How inform her of my paſ- 
ſion? Or, were that poſſible, would - ſhe return it—would 
ſhe hear the tale with ſympathy—might not her affections 
be engaged already beyond recal ? Or might ſhe not re- 
gard in me the enemy of her country, not the ſlave of her 
charms ? Such were my reflections, and ſuch my fears: [ 
communicated them to Fitzz-Oſborne, Inſenſible himſelf 
| | tQ 
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o the pains or pleaſure of love, he could not conceive my 

apprehentions ; he coniidered them as abfurd, But they 

had taken too deep a root to be overcome by reaſoning or 

ridicule. He therefore took another method; counſelled 

me to go to Scotland to ſcek out Amana, and to offer her 
my hand. 

« Alas!” returned I, & will not ſuch conduct be pre- 

ſumption? What title have ] to her favor? I have not 


merited it by my ſervices. Shall I fay to her, Behold the 


ſpoiler of thy native land, Behold him who has embrued 
his hands in the blood of thy countrymen 3 reward him 
with thy love. No, dear friend, dear Fitz-Oſborne, I am 
fated to unhappineſs—to deſpair ; I cannot counteract my 
deſtiny ; I cannot abate its rigor !” 

Thy fire interrupted me with a ſmile “ Hear the voice 
of reaſon, ſaid he, & and ceaſe to torment thyſelf with fan- 


cied ills, If the foul of Amana is juſt and noble, ſhe will 
rather applaud thy valour, than reſent thy hoſtilities. If ſhe 


thinks not thus, ſhe is unworthy to be the wife of Mont- 


morency. Try her by this teſt : If ſhe is kind, be happy; 
i unkind, forget her. Let not thy ſpirit be depreſſed by 


the caprice of a woman. Let me again know my friend.“ 
I fighed—* Fitz-Oſborne, thou lo ot! Forget her 


ve 
an 1 do fo? Ah! that counſel 2 by an voy 


199 


feeling heart ! 

« Not an unfeeling, but a free and a friendly one,” 
replied thy fire ; reflect a little - thou wit know it bet- 
ter. 


I preſſed his hand 


« Forgive me, Fitz. Oſborne z 


forgive my petulence, and deſpiſe me not. 


He returned the preſſure it was enough was at eaſe, 
He renewed his counſel, and I refolved to follow it; but 


it was neceſſary I ſhould firſt viſit my own habitation, and a 
young and only ſiſter, who received her education in a 
neighbouring monaſtery. 


Emma (ſo was ſhe called) beheld me wich tranſport. 3 
contemplated her opening beauties with a fraternal delight; 


Montmorency pauſed—he ined his eyes; he ſunk them 
again on the ground. A groan of agony burſt from his 
lips; he could not proceed. His emotions aiiccted Alan 

L 3-: with 


| beat 
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with pity, and a horror of, he knew not what. He con- 
tinued ſilent, however, and the old man at length reſumed. 
his narration. © After embracing this fair bloſom, (ſaid 
he) and commending her to the care of the holy ſiſterhood, 
I purſued my way to Scotland.” He 

I gained the capital, and uſed every means to get intelli- 


gence of her who had enſlaved my heart. My enquiries 


were anſwered with ſucceſs ; I was told ſhe reſided in the 
caſtle of her brother, which, with his poſſeſſions, had fal- 
len to her by his death; that ſhe had rejected the vows of a 
numerous croud of ſuitors, who paid homage to her charms, 
and lived in a total ſecluſion from all ſociety, fave her do- 
meſtics and her vaſſals. 5 1 os 

This information at once gave me hope and fear. — 
While I was pleaſed with her reſerve, I dreaded her inſenſi- 
bility. “ Alas!” ſaid I to myſelf, & may not Montmo- 
m_ add one more to the liſt of the rejected.” 

his apprehenſion, however, prevented me not from try-= _ 

ing my fortune. I bethought me of a ſtratagem to gain 
admittance to her preſence, and loſt no time in the execu- 
tion. The caſtle of Glencairn was well known; I obtain- 
ed a direction to it, and ſet off with a beating heart, attend- 
ed by five truſty domeftics. 
On deſcrying the ſtately turrets, I felt new emotion. 
Now was the time for my ſtratagem. I contrived to fall 
off my horſe, and alarmed my domeſtics by feigned com- 
plaints of pain; I declared myſelf unable to mount again 
they were perplexed— they knew not what to do; I re- 
doubled my complaints, and encreaſed their anxiety. | 
At length ſome peaſants appeared; my ſervants demand- 
ed whether I could get an aſylum in the caſtle. 
« We know not,” they replied, “ our miſtreſs ſees no 
ftrangers—but ſhe is charitable and generous—we will 
try.“ They haſtened to the caſtle, and returned in a ſhort 
time with ſome of Amana's domeſtics. ' © Our Lady (faid 
they) will fulfil the laws of hoſpitality; ſhe has command- 
ed us to bear thee to her manſion.” ns, 5 

The joy of my ſoul was ſo exceſſi ve at theſe words, that 
I had nearly betrayed myſelf, but ſenſible that all depended 
on that diſcovery, I reſtrained my agitation, and, continu- 


ing 
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ing my artifice, pretended to ariſe with difficulty and un- 


eaſineſs. 


J was borne to the caſtle, and conveyed to a magnificent 


apartment, where my compaſſionate attendants laid me on 


a couch, and prepared to adminiſter remedies for an, ill 
that did not exiſt. 


Bur I had ſoon no longer need to rage diſeaſe. My 


tranſports the joyful agitation of my ſpirits, were too 


much for my health ; a fever ſeized me, which continued 


| ſome days, during that time I had every aſſiſtance which 


kindneſs and pity could procure—But l required more—l 
required to ſee Amana herſelf, and that was impoſſible. 

The fever quitted me, I recovered my ſtrength, but fill 
pretended imbecility. 
One day I ventured to hint my wiſhes to a woman 
whom Amana had ſent to enquire of my health: *I am 
better, (ſaid I) but 1 cannot be at eaſe while my gratitude 


18 reer I am prevented from pouring out its 
_ effuſions at her feet who has inſpired it.” 


The woman retired—ſhe came back ſhortly, ©« I have 
told thy deſire to my miſtreſs, (aid ſhe) Amana conſents 


to ſee thee.“ 


« O, Heaven 1» ied 1; tected, « ſhe conſents !” 
I pauſed—I recollected myſeif — I compoſed my counte- 


| nance; I thanked this meilenger in a calm tone, and bade 


her conduct me to the preſence of her lady; the led me to 
a ſpacious ſaloon, where ſat the lovely Aman, clad in a 


mourning habit. 


Her poſture was penſive, and her looks were 3 | 
ly, ſhe ſeemed buried in thought, and obſerved not my 
entrance. But that poſture—that melancholy that pen- 
ſiveneſs, teemed with a thouſand graces, I was loſt in ad- 
miration—T hardly breathed ; at length“ It is ſhe!” cried 


J, 1 in a tone of rapture. 


| Amana ſtarted | ſhe ſaw me, and I fell at her feet. 
« Charitable lady, (ering I) accept the acknowledge- 
ments of him thou haſt preſerved—he devotes to thee a 


life, which he owes ſolely to thy care, and he beſeeches 


thee to command his ſervices.” 


<« Stranger, (replied Amana) I am informed of thy qua- 85 
| lity—thou art noble, and um finds molt room in 


noble 
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noble hearts. But thou art miſtaken—to Heaven, not to 
me, theſe thanks are due; I have only practiſed the com- 
mon duties of humanity, and thou oweſt me no acknow- 
ledzements. But a ſudden recollection ſtrikes me; I am 
not vnacquainted with thy features; I have ſeen thee be- 
fore—where I know not; I pray thee to aſſiſt my memo- 
ry.” | 
af Beauteous la ady, (cried I) and doſt thou recal the 
Image of Montmorency !'—O happineſs !—thine, lady, has 
never quitted my boſom: it has continued there ſince the 
Herſt day that gave thee to my enraptured eyes. A day, 
fatal and blood: y—yet one which in ſhewing to me thee, 
was the firit and moſt important of my lite, tor enen 
only did J begin to exiſt.“ 

] had taken her hand, ſhe drew it away 7 with an air 
of offended modeſty; © Thy ſituation,” ſaid ſhe in a re 
ſerved tone, <« precludes reſentment ; but 1 would have 
thee learn the obſervance due to my ſex and rank.“ She 
aroſe, and would have quitted me. 

I caught her robe“ Stay, Lady, (cried I) this unfor } 
tunate ſhall no more offend thee. He will conceal the 
workings of his ſoul-—he will bear far from thee his ſighs 

and complaints. Adorable lady! afflict him not with 155 | 
_  anger—kill him not with thy diſdain !?? 

She ſtopped; ſhe regarded me with a ailier air: — 
_ & Prove the ſincerity of thy words, (ſaid ſhe) by ray de- 

portment. Force me not to commit a breach of the laws 
of hoſpitality, or to regret I have obſerved them.” ED 

Kind lady! (exclaimed I) beauteous lady yes, I 
will obey thee—l will be mindful of thy caution—l will 
impoſe a reſtraint upon my rebellious tongue—though my 

heart burſt in the conflict—I will not ſpeak—lt 1 is better 
that I expire, than that I incur thy reſentment.” 
She again aſſumed an air of ſeverity. I was ſenſible of 
my error, and by ſubmiſſive looks ſtrove to deprecate her 
anger. I obtained her pardon: We entered into converſa- 
tion, and I became ſtil] more and more enamoured. 

She ſpoke of her brother' with tears. I could not be- 
hold her weep without freſh agitation. But I reſtrained 
it—TI mourned with her the loſs of Malcolm. She was 
pleaſed, conſoled, and beheld me with more complacency, 
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though not with leſs reſerve. We ſeparated not till night, 


when I entered my chamber, my boſom panted with love 

and hope: I threw myſelf on my couch, yet thought not 
of repoſe. I was too happy. In fine, many more days 
paſſed on, in delightful converſe with her whom my foul 
adored. 


I could no longer affect indiſpoſition; nor did I even 


think of affecting it. Joy had banithed diflimulation ;— 


pleaſure ſpoke in my countenance, and rev elled in my 


heart. | 


The grief of PIES too became lefs violent. Her re- 
ſerve diſappeared inſenſibly, and ſhe ſeemed to forget m 
indifcretion. Vet, ever obſervant of modeſty and deco- 


rum, her women were always preſent at our interviews, 
and auditors of our converfations. 


One evening I took up a lute which lay in the ſaloon. 


Amana inquired if I was fkilled in muſic. I bowed, 
touched the lute, and accompanied it with my voice. I 


choſe a tender and melancholy air. Amana trembled; a 


tear ſtole down her cheek, and ihe ut tered the name of 


Malcolm. 
The ſweetneſs and he woe of her accent ſtruck me E en 


ſibly. I changed to a more lively meaſure, and breathed 


the moſt impaſſioned ſounds. I tpoke of love, its hopes, 
its apprehenſions, its delights. I painted the torments of 
a deſpairing lover; the notes became more melancholy. I 


looked at Amana, ſhe bluſhed, and averted her eyes. 


No longer maſter of myſelf, I caſt a gay the Jute. I 


flew towards her. I preſſed her hand, I 40 voured it with 
kiſſes. She recovered from her confuſion, and frowning, 
_ aſked, if thus I kept my promiſe. 'I hen, with a ming! 184 
air of haughtineſs and modeſty, quitted the ſaloon before 1 


had power to prevent her. 
What were now my ſenſations! The pangs I had juſt 


deſcribed, were all my own. I curied my ptecipitation ; 1 
accuſed her of cruelty ; and in a moment after retracted 
the charge. © No, cried I) I have nothing to blame but 


my own blind impetuoſity my preſumption—{: tal impe- 


tuoſity —fatal preſumption !—ye are juſtly repaid with 
the hatred of Amana with her &ercitation—her con- 
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441 continued my exclamations, and repeated my com- 
plaint.” That woman who had procured me admiſſion to 
Amana's preſence was moved with pity at my ſituation.— 
She approached me“ Noble Montmorency, (cried ſhe) 
encourage not deſpair. Believe a friend who aſſures thee, 
that the ſeverity of Amana ſprings only from the modeſty 
natural to her ſex, and not from the dictates of hatred.” 

« Ah!” (cried I) abuſe me not with thy flatteries. I 
have been raſh—inſol ent —impudent—1 deſerve her hate, 
and ſhould I not meet it? | 

« And yet thou doſt not, (ſaid ſhe, fmiling)—were 1 
allowed to reveal the ſecrets of my miſtreſs, I might tell 
thee more.” I graſped her hand, What couldſt Gow tell 
me ?” ſaid I eagerly. She ſmiled again. Ah! cried], 
inſpire me not with deluſive hopes—can Amana—O, NO 
The cannot love Montmorency!“ 

And yet Montmorency deſerves to be loved,” replied 
this woman, © he is young, illuſtrious, noble and brave. 
Why ſhouldſt thou ſay ſhe cannot love him?“ 

« Ah! flatterer,” faid I, trying to reſtrain my riſin 
Joy. © grant that thy words are true—grant that ſhe di 

love me? Does ſhe ſo ſtill? Has not my preſump- 
tion“ 

« It was wrong, anſwered ſhe, but 4 not therefore de- 
ſpair—we will unite our forces—we will diſpoſe her to 
> anna” by ſubmiſſion and prudence.” « My preſer- 

ver !” exclaimed I, putting a ring of value on her finger. 
No,“ ſaid ſhe, drawing it off, my heart is not merce- 
nary, pardon me, noble Montmorency, I cannot accept thy 
| gift. E 

I implored, I entreated her acceptance of the ring, and 
at length prevailed. « Well,” cried. the gaily, in going 
from me, „ we will ſoften this haughty Amana, We will 
{ubdue her reſerve.” 

While I waited for the performance of this woman's 
promiſe, numerous and conflicting ideas poſſeſſed my foul. 
If Amana loves me, whiſpered I to myſelf, gracious Hea- 
ven, if Amana loves me IAI ſtopped. 

« Wretched Montmorency, reſumed I, delude not thy 
imagination with vain hopes. Does love wear the form of 
hate? Does it wear frowns, Ciidain, av erſion! Ab, no 
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yet Amana frowned—her eyes beamed killing ſcorn. Alas, 
| ſhe loves me not! yet perhaps maidenly reſerve and mo- 


deity obliged her to aſſume that appearance. Good God! 
were that poſſible !”? 5 


Thus, by turns, a prey to exquiſite joy and cold deſpair, 


1 waſted the hours till I beheld my confidant again. She 
entered; I flew towards her; I caught her hand; I look- 
ed in her face with an air of anxiety, but could not ſpeak. 


« Let Montmorency hope,” cried ſhe ſmiling. 
The words, the ſmile, filled my breaſt with unutterable 


tranſport. © Yes, he will hope! exclaimed I, he will wel- 
come the truant to his boſom, it ſhall never more deſert him! 


But ſay, declare, does Amana, does ſhe pity, does ſhe love 
Montmorency? O, repeat her expreſſions-give to my 
delighted ear the rapturous ſound! Thou art my good an- 
gel; I will worſhip thee.” . | 

« Thy adoration is miſplaced,” anſwered ſhe with a 
ſmile, & hadſt thou not had a more powerful pleader with 


Amana, my ſolicitations were uſeleſs.” 


« Ah! ſpeak, tell me, who was this generous advocate?“ 

« Even her own heart.” 5 

« Good Heaven! — Is ſuch happineſs reſerved for 
e 

<« Yes, returned my confidant, but there are ſome con- 


_ ditions which thou muſt firſt fulfil. I ſpoke to Amana; I 


repreſented to her thy ſituation and oy torments ; ſhe 
heard me with downcaſt looks and bluſhes. I augured 


good ſucceſs from theſe appearances. I purſued my work, 


and at length forced her to confeſs that thou wert moſt. 
dear to her heart. Interrupt me not,“ continued ſhe, ſee- 
ing me about to ſpeak, © hear out my recital. “ What 
wouldit thou have me to do?“ ſaid Amana, in return to 


my importunities, © thou haſt wreſted my ſecret from me, 
but thinkeſt thou I am ſo ſhameleſs, ſo loſt to diſcretion and 


to pride, as to ſay to Montmorency, I love thee. No, 


Catherine, I know better what is due to the dignity of my 
birth and the honor of my ſex. I have yet preſerved both 


from the charge of lightneſs and the rude breath of flander 


| —let me do it ſtill—let me not give my diſcarded ſuitors a 


pretext to accuſe me. Would they not exclaim with juſ- 
tice, © Is this the relentleſs, the cold Amana? ſhe who re- 


jected our yows—who was deaf to our complaint? Vet 
r J n=" 
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ſhe, who on the knowledge of a few days, gives up her in- 
ſenſibility, her prudence—entertains an ardent paſſion for a 
ſtranger, and confeſſes her love, unreſtrained by modeſty 
and ſhame ?* So would they ſay, and ſhall I incur fuch re- 
Droaches ? No, Catherine—Let Montmorency firſt deſerve 
. he wins me. Let me be aſſured of his conſtanc 
before I loſe my own freedom. One year I exact for the 
trial of his faith; if he is worthy of my favor, he will not 
repine at the teſt I put him to. He muſt quit my caſtle 
now, and enter not again within its walls till che time of his 
probation is accompliſhed. When he returns, the hand 
and the affection of Amana ſhall be wholly his.” Catherine 
ceaſed to ſpeak at theſe words. 5 
O, promiſe of delight and felicity! exclaimed I, 
Montmorency will not repine at the length of the race 
while the goal is in view. He will approve his faith and 
his conſtancy unblemiſhed, by the ſtrictneſs of his obe- 
dience. But ſay, kind confederate, can I not ſee the arbi- 
treſs of my deſtiny once more? Think of the pains of ab- 
ſence—Let me alleviate them by recalling her laſt glances, 
her laſt words. Good Catherine, wilt thou not obtain for 
me this poor requeſt ?? ?? 

« We have but to try,” anſwered ſhe, paffing out. — 
With difficulty did I oblige myſelf not to follow her ; but 
the dreadof Amana's diſpleaſure, a dread worſe than death, 

* in my ſteps. W 
was ſhortly ſummoned to the preſence of her whom 
my ſoul valued above health or life. What were my emo- 
tions? I caſt myſelf at her feet in a delirium of pleaſure — 
I uttered a thouſand extravagancies, while her ſweetly 
bluſhing cheek and averted eye added to my raptures.— 
Ahl that moment could I then think - but hold my burſt- 
ing heart thou art not yet ſufficiently agonized thou haſt 
not yet atoned.” Montmorency pauſed again, he uttered 
a groan of anguiſh, and reſumed his narration. | 
S8 « Sovereign of my affections and of my thoughts,” faidT, 
when J had regained ſome degree of compoſure, « behold 
me ready to obey thy beheſts—ſee, by the promptneſs of 
my obedience, thy power over Montmorency. He mur- 
murs not at thy rigour, but he bleſſes thy condeſcenſion.“ 


(To be continued.) 
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POETRY. 


3 
FROM ROWSON'S POEMS. 


TAY, cently youth, the hapleſs Lydia cry'd, 

And deign a wretched virgin's ſteps to guide; 
F or here, diſtreſs'd, forlorn, and loſt, I ſtray, 
Sorrow the fad companion of my way. 


Oh, kindly guide me to ſome humble ſhed, 


585 Where my dear father may repoſe his head. 


O'erwhelm'd with woe on the cold ground he lies, 
Waiting for geath to ſeal his weary'd eyes. 

May Heaven avert that blow. As thus ſhe ſpoke, 
Forth from her eyes a briny torrent broke. 

Thoſe chryſtals ſtealing down her palid cheek, 


Which, far more eloquent than words could ſpeak, 


Seem'd like the drops thook by an April gale 


From off a drooping lily of the vale. 
be youth was melted ; he poſſeſſed a heart, 


Where ev'ry ſocial virtue bore a part. 
He ſaw not Lydia's charms ; content to know 


A f:llow-creature was oppreſſed with woe. 


No ſelfiſh views his gen'rous mind poſleſs'd ; 


*'Twas charity alone inſpir'd his breaſt, 
In yonder grot (he cry'd) an hermit dwells, 


© Who all his race in piety excells. 
Once 
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Once he appear'd the favorite of fate, 

Had a long train of friends, and large eſtate ; 

A kind companion all his joys to ſhare, 
Beauteous as light, and innocent as fair. 

An infant daughter, too, kind Heav'n beſtow'd; 
With earthly happineſs his cup o'erflow'd. 

But mark the fad viciſſitudes of life, 

In the ſame day he loſt both child and wife. 

The wanton ſporting by the river's ſide, 

Slip'd, and fell headlong i in the whirling tide. 

To catch her falling child his wife eflay'd, 

And, ſhricking, called all nature to her aid. 

In vain ſhe call” 43 no aid, alas! was nigh: 

Mute with deſpair at once ſhe ceas'd to cr 
Maternal pangs her throbbing heart diſtends, 
Till by one ſudden burſt her mis'ry ends, 

Nature was rack'd, each trembling nerve was tore; 
Her tight-drawn heartftrings cou'd ſupport no more. 
She fainted. fell; the blood her cheeks forſook, _ 
And death of her fair form poſſeſſion took. 

Since then Horatio bade the world farewell, 

And lives recluſe within yon rock-hewn cell. 
His boundleſs wealth in charity i is givnz 

His days are ſpent in pray'r, and praiſe to Heav' n. 
Of roots, or fruit, his frugal meal he makes, 
And in the Iimpid brook his thirſt he flakes. 
Yet in his cell he keeps an ample ſtore 

T*rclieve the wand'ring ftranger, or the poor. 
To him I will conduct you, do not fear ; 

< To tell your grief, he ever has a tear 

For human woe; nor did he e'er deny 

To wipe that tear from off another's eye.” 

In ſocial converſe thus they reach'd the ade 
Where, on the ground, poor Lydia's fire was laid. 
His head the hand of time had ſilver'd o'er ; f 

His face the recent marks of ſorrow bore. 

Upon his hand his furrow'd cheek did reſt, 
And frequent ſighs broke from his anxious breaſt. 
His garments were disfigur'd much, and torn, 


Yet ſhe'd they had in better 099 been worn. 
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The faded ſcarlet told, and tarniſh'd lace 
In glory's liſts, he once had held a place. FR FS, 
Cloſe at his feet, in watchful poſture, lay, '4 1 25 
Companion of his fate, poor faithful Tray. 
Full fifteen years he'd with his maſter been, 
And days of ſweet proſperity had ſeen. 
Proſperity was gone, and with it friends; 
Still honeſt Tray his adverſe fate at ends: 
For ſelfiſh views his maſter ne'er forſook, 
But grateful from his hand each morſel took. 
© Riſe, my dear father, I have ſuccour found,“ 
She cry'd, and help'd to raiſe him from the ground. 
He took her hand, aroſe, and faintly ſmil'd; 
1 hen aſk' d And have you foun a friend, my child? ? 
I fear 'tis a miſtake; for who will be 
© A friend toſuch a poor old man as me? 
* You, my dear girl, may meet a thouſand friends; 
© But mark to what their boaſted friendſhip tends. 
© To blot your ſoul, your beauteous image mar, 
© And make us far more wretched than we are, 
© No, Lydia, no; I have no more to crave 
© 'Than here to glide, unnotic'd, to the grave, 
While you are by to take my parting breath, 
© And cheer with ſmiles the gloomy bed of death, 
To leave you rich in innocence and truth.“ 
He ſaid, and look'd indignant on the youth. 
His ſenſibility now took the alarm; 
Sire, (he reply'd) I meant your child no harm; 
Nor love, nor ſordid views, inſpir'd my mind, 
© But charity alone to all manki.d : 
And if you fear me, I'll no more intrude, 
© But at a diſtance guide you thro' the wood.“ 
As thus he ſpoke, a ſudden gleam of joy 
 Beam'd in the old man's face and Lydia's eye. 


Toward the cell he now directs their way; 


Their footſteps follow'd ſtill by faithful Tray. 
Lydia her 7 ſupported on one ſide; 

In his right hand he held a ſtaff well try'd. 

The winding wood the youth ſafe led them thro'; 
Juſt ſhew'd the cell, and modeſtly withdrew. 


Horatio 
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Horatio now, his ev'ning pray'rs o'er, 

Was taſting the cool zyphers at the door. 

He ſaw his gueſts approach, and roſe to meet, 

And thus, in courteous guiſe, the ſtrangers greet. 

© Ye are welcome, friends. Here, reſt awhile, I pr ay; 
In this lone wild, I fear, you've loſt your way.“ 

Then brought them matted ſeats, and took great care, 
With boughs, to ſhield them from the dewy air, 0 
And ſpread his humble board with wholeſome fare. 
Lydia partook, but yet her greateſt treat 

Was to behold her aged father eat. 

She felt oppreſs'd, and turn'd her head ſide, 

The ſtarting drop of gratitude to hide. 

Their hunger ſatisfy'd, their thanks expreſs'd, 
Horatio thus his mournful gueſts addrefs'd*> 

© You ſeem unhappy : Pray, now tell me true; 
ls there within my pow'r ought I can do 

© Toeaſe your hearts? If *twill not give you pain 3 

« To tracè paſt ſcenes of ſorrow o'er again, 
< Your circumſtances candidly confeſs, 
< Afid teach me how thoſe ſorrows to redreſs.” 
He ceas'd, but riſing tears their utt'rance choak; 
At length, with timid voice, thus Lydia {poke : 
© We are indeed unhappy. Yeſter even” 
Fron our poor cottage was my father driv'n. 
In two long wars he'd fought his country's cauſe, 
4 Guarded her liberties, enjorc'd her laws. 

Full fifty years his ſov? reign” s liv'ry worn, 
All danger's brav'd, and ev'ry hardſhip borne. 
Diſbanded late, of all ſupport bereft, 
© Nought but integrity and honor left; 

Nis wants once told he found he loſt a friend, 
© For few would give, and fewer far would lend. 
Of ev'ry thing of value we diſpoſs'd, 

© And now to zalling poverty expols'd. 

Our manſon ruthleſs creditors ſurround, 
© Mercileſs ſeizing upon all they found; _. 
© They even took my poor old father's bed, 

Nor left him where to lay his aged head. 
He had no friend who would protection yield, 
© But made his reſting place tlie open field. 
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Among ſome little toys I ſtrove to fave, 

A locket which my dying mother gave; 
She bade me take it, wear it next my heart, 
Nor ever while I'd life with it to part; 

Yet that I now mutt ſel], or bear to ſee 
My father periſhing with penury.” 

Here Lydia ceas'd, and from her boſom drew 
A locket, gold, enamel'd round with blue; 


Within a plated lock of auburn hair 


Had been preſerved with moſt attentive care. 
Horatio from her hand the locket took ; 


With hope and fear by turns his frame was ſhoo! ; 


Then eager aſk'd, * Where was this trinket tound ? 
For with theſe very hands I ty'd it round 

My daughter's neck the mor: ung ſne was drown'd.” 
The old man heard, and his dim languid eye 

Once more was lighten'd with a beam of joy. 
Without his ſtaff he ſprung from off his ſeat, 

As tho' renew'd by youth's returning heat, 

He caught Horatio's hand My friend, (faid he) 
Your "daughter | is not drown'd; this, this is the, 

I on yon ſedgy bank was us'd to ſtray, 

Careleſsly angling for the finny prey, 

When at a diſtance I one morn eſpy d, 

Brought by the rapid current of the tide, 

A child. My dog ſprang eager in the wave, 

And ſnatch'd the infant from : a wat' ry grave. 

I took her inſtant as ſhe reach'd the thore; 

Around her neck that locket then the were. 
Charmed with the prize, for children I had none, 

I took the little ſtranger for my OWN. 1 5 
My wife, well pleas'd, the gentle taik did ſhare, 
With careful hand the tender plant to rear, i 
While her affection amply paid our care.“ 

Haratio ſtood : itill wond'ring and amaz'd, 

With ſcrutinizing eye on Lydia gaz'd, 


Then cry'd: « It muſt be fo: methinks I trace 


© Thy mother's features in that lov ely face.” | 
Then ſnatch'd her to his breaſt, and wept, and ſinil'd, 
Mourn d for the mother loſt, wy ble el che new Conn child. 
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ZARA AND SEBASTIAN, 
In Imitation of the old Spaniſh Ballad.] 


FROM MISS PEARSON's POEMS. 


FAN Algiers* majeſtic turrets, _ 

Softly ſhone the lamp of night, 
Softly roll'd the ſlumb'ring ocean, 
Silver'd with a milder light. 


Thro' the brave Sebaſtian's priſon, 
Slowly moves a languid beam, 
On tne floor he lies in ſorrow, 
Tears adown his boſom ſtream. 


Yet in Seville's holy battles, 
Glory fill'd his youthful breaſt, _ 
Many a haughty Moorith chieftain 
Bow'd to him his lofty creſt. 


But the brave are ſtill moſt tender, 
Tho? in ſtorms like rocks of ſnow, 
Which defy the wint'ry tempeſts, 
Yet at Spring's ſoft breathings flow. 


Where the gentle Guadalquiver *, 
Thro' an ancient foreſt ſweeps, 
There in ſadneſs lives his lady, 
There his lovely infant weeps. ns 
= : Buſy 


* The river which runs weft through Andaluſia, paſſing by Seville. 
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Buſy mem'ry paints his pleaſures, 
Ere the Moor enſlav'd his arm, 
Love pourtrays a thouſand dangers, 


That his blooming bride alarm.” 


© Dear Elvira muſt we never, 

© Never meet again! he cried, 
Ever muſt this gloomy dungeon, 
* Keep Sebaſtian from thy ſide ?— 


< Ha! the keys that head to freedom, ; 
By my careleſs guardian lie, 

< I will ſeize this precious moment, 

y Fre rom theſe cruel walls to fly. 


© O be {till my drowſy keeper, 
Seal his lids propitious Sleep! 
© Lock the portals of his ſenſes, 
c While I ſeek the briny deep. 


© Heaven guide my wand'ring footſteps ! 
© Yield pale moon thy pureſt ray ! 

< While | gain the lofty rampart, 

© And the heaving waſte ſurvey. 


© From yon palace, rob'd in ſilver, 8 
© Lo! a penſive beauty breaks, 

Here ſhe hies diſhevell'd, weeping !— 

© Hark! to me ſhe ſoftly ſpeaks, 


© Gracious Alla! do I ſee thee, 

© From thy ſavage keeper fly ? 

© Turn, oh ! turn thee, vent'rous captive, 
_ © Elſe by torture thou wilt die; 


24 Por my father hates thy country, 


© Great and cruel are thy foes 
© Yet one tender, anxious boſom, 
Pants to ſooth thee to repoſe. 
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e Since that hour that ſaw thee captive, 
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© Long I've lov'd thee, g gallant Chriſtian, 


© Oft l' ve from my maidens ſtole, 
© Near thy grated cell to wander, 


© And diſcloſe my tender ſoul. 


c On that day when ft they brought or, 
© In theſe hated walls to lie, 

© I beheld thy ſilent forrows, 

© I beheld thy downcaſt eye. 


© T have ſigh'd in chains of thine, 
Love poſleſs'd my pitying ſpirit, 
© And thy woes have all been mine.” 


Much! gr eve for thee; bright damſel, < 


Soft the wond'ring youth replied, 
For beyond this world of waters, 


2 Lives wy dear, wy wedded bride. 


] can ne'er return thy kindneſs, 


© Rich and lovely as thou art: 
© For ſome gallant, Mooriſh captain, 
0 Keep t the treaſure of thy heart. 


© Tho? from this deteſted city, 


I dare carcely hope to fly,- On 


Dear Elvira's beauteous 1 image, 
Only with her love can die.“ 


Deeply ſigh'd the wounded . 
Sad ſhe droop'd her lovely head; 
O'er the platform ſlowly moving, 
y þ hus the m_— beauty ue: 


Mild as ber gliding OY 


Is the love with which I glow, 


| Never ſhall it wrong thy lady, 
Never ſhall it work thee woe. 
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© Though I deem thy ſmiles as grateful 
© As the ev'ning's bent rain, 

© Pleaſant as the row'ring palm- tree, : 
« Waving o'er the ſandy plain; 


Gay 


© Though I deem thy converſe ſoothing 
© As the tweet ſounds that deſcend, 
© When our prophet bids his angels 
© Over dying virtue bend; 
© I commend thy ſtedfaſt ſpirit, 
Even while my tender heart, 
© Swells with new, with keener anguiſh, 


At the tale thy lips impart. 
Vet I till will make thee happy, 


© Though I ne'er mult hope for peace, 
II will looſe theſe tyrant fetters, 
And attempt thy wiſh'd releaſe. 


Many long, and happy ſeaſons, 
Are perhaps in ſtore for thee; 
© But, alas! the form of pleaſure, 
© Zara's eyes mult never ſee. 


© Near the beach behold that veſſel, 
Gently bid the captain ſtay, 

Let him ſee this golden ſignet, 

© And thy wiſhes he'll obey. 


8 Swiftly fly then, lovely Chriſtian! 
Alla guard thee o' er the ſea 
Bid thy fair, thy bleſt Elvira, 


Shed one pitying tear for me. 


c Thanks ! replied the grateful hero,— 
«© Time this kindneſs ne'er ſhall blot, _ 
In Elvira's pure orafons, 


© Zara nc'er {hall be forget. | 
= N 2 6 Farg 
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Fare thee well thou gen'rous beauty, 
May ſome noble warrior's love, : 
Win from grief thy drooping ſpirit, 
And all thoughts of me remove! 


Now the morning's weaken'd breezes, 

Wanton'd in the ſpreading fails; _ 
To the ſhores of Spain they bore him, 
To Seville's delightful vales. 


Slow the weeping maid departed, 
Oft ſhe ling'ring turn'd her view, 
Where along the bright'ning waters, 
Faſt the leſs'ning veſſel flew. 


(S] 


REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


ERRORS OF Epvcarion, in 3 vols. by Mrs. Parſons, | 


Price 9s. ſewed. Lane. 


HIS performance has great merit; it abounds with 
1 gocd ſenſe and liberal ſentiments; the ſcenes are 
natural, pathetic, and intereſting, _ 

Sir William Beaumont, a young Baronet of large for- 
tune, having received, by the miſtaken tenderneſs of his 
mother, a very private education, and been confined en- 
tirely in the country, till he attained the age of twenty- 
one; viſits the metropolis in company with his mother— 
He enters it a perfect ſtranger to the follies and vices with 


which it abounds, and unfortunately falls in company with 


a a ſet of ſharpers. He is repeatedly warned of the danger of 


the connection, but from an unaccountable pride and 


obſtinacy of diſpoſition, and yet being extremely eaſy with 
thoſe who flatter his ſelf- love, he rejects the advice of his 
real friends, and attaches himſelf to Colonel Minors and 


his aſſociates, by whom he is led into innumerable er- 


Tors, and at length deprived of the beſt part of his fortune, 
| = He 
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He forms an acquaintance with a Miſs Rivers, to whom, 
imagining himſelf greatly in love, he pays his addreſſes, 


but being entirely directed by the advice of Minors, drops 
his firſt honorable deſigns, and wiſhes to obtain her for a 


miſtreſs. Chance, and the imprudence of her mother, 
throws the young lady entirely in his power, and, in one 
unfortunate moment, ſhe is plunged in inevitable ruin.— 
She ſtill retained a ſtrong ſenſe of honor, and though love 
had for a moment triumphed, virtue {till held the firſt 

place in her heart—ſhe reſolutely flies the preſence of her 
ſeducer, and, in retirement, falls a ſacrifice to bitter repen- 


tance and difappointed hope. Her death awakens Sir 


William from his dream of folly ; he reſolves to pay all his 
debts, and take a trip to the continent. This ſcheme is put 
inexecution, but when there, he ſuffers paſſion again to take 
the lead, and ſilence the dictates of reaſon. A variety of 
intereſting events take place during his reſidence abroad, 

where intemperance, diſſipation, and misfortune ſo entire- 
ly undermine his conſtitution, that he returns to his native 
land, only juſt 1 in time for his mother to cloſe his eyes. 

There are, in the courſe of the work, many pleaſing and 


ſtriking characters introduced, which are well ſupported, 


and keep the attention awake. Mrs. Rivers in particular 
we mention as a natural and well ſupported characterher 
conduct is indeed execrable, and yet we fear there are too 
many mothers who act exactly in the ſame manner, and from 
a fooliſh hope of aggrandizing their daughters by marriage, 
throw them in the way of temptation ; and ſhould the poor 
girls fall martyrs to their ſenſibility, the unfeeling mother 
will reprobate them for the very errors their own miſcon- 


duct has occaſioned: But Mrs. Parſons makes a remark 


on this ſubject ſo juſt, that we cannot reſiſt (a deſire to 
quote it, wiſhing it may be impreſſed on the minds of 
every parent, who, with little or no fortune, educates and 
dreſſes her daughters in a {tile of elegance, and cagerly ex- 
hibits them at every place of faſhionable amuſement.— 
« Whenever,” ſays Colone! Minors to Sir William Beau- 
mont, „Whenever you ſee a girl brought up in a itile of 
dreſs and faſhion, which ſhe has no fortune to ſupport ; 


whenever I ſee an imprudent mother exhibiting her daugh- 


ter at every public place, and encouraging young fellows 


to buz avout her without any proper reſtiiction; depend 
upon 
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upon it, the girl is a coquet or jilt, or any thing a young 
man of fortune may choſe to make of her, and the mother 
little better than a procureſs, who is on the watch to make 
the beſt bargain ſhe can for her daughter.” 

The language is correct and elegant, and the whole 
ftory conducted in ſuch a ftile, as blends inſtruction with 
amuſement, and while it engages the attention, cannot 
fail to amend the heart. RT 5 


4 | 


School FOR Wipows, 3 vols. by Clara Reeves. 
| Price qs. ſewed. Hookham. 


NOT only a ſchool for widows, but for wives; for 
furely the example of Mrs. Darnford is worthy the imita- 
tion of every woman, both as wife and widow. There 
is a ſtrain of rational piety runs through this lady's letters, 
which is extremely pleaſing to a reflecting mind, In Mrs. 
Strickland's narrative, the Old Engliſh Baron viſibly makes 
his appearance. The ancient manſion, Gothic hall, and 
antique portraits have greatly the air of romance, and 
from the introduction, we were led to expect a tale of 
ſomething ſupernatural; however, we were agreeably diſ- 
appointed, as the events recounted in no one part overſtep 
the modeſty of nature.” The account Captain Mau- 
rice gives of himſelf, excited a ſenſation of horror, and for 
the honor of human nature, we are led to hope that both 
his character and that of Don Antonio are either entirely 

_ fictitious, or greatly exaggerated. FE 
The ſtory of the Marnley family is extremely pathetic | 
and intereſting. We felt ourſelves greatly affected by the 
natural {tile of fimplicify in which it is delivered by old 
Balderſon, and we muſt confeſs, the work appeared to ps 
the more pleaſing, as it contained but few Lords and 
Ladies, and no improbable romantic love tales. The ſtories 
contained in this work are ſo complex and interwoven 
with each other, it is impoſſible to give a ſketch. How- 
ever we ſincerely recommend it to the peruſal of our fe- 
male friends. And it is greatly to be wiſhed that noveliſts 
in general would follow the example of the fair author of 
the School for Widows, and by taking their ſcenes from 
. . 7 | nature, 
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nature, place their characters in ſuch ſituations, and con- 
duct them through real afflicions in ſuch a manner, as to 
make their examples worthy imitation, rather than by 
drawing improbable characters, and creating imaginary 
troubles, bewilder the mind, and pervert the underſtand- 
ings 5 
—— — — 


LAkE of WINDERMERE, 2 vl. by the Editor of the 
Letters of Maria, 55. ſced. Lane. 


THERE is an entire new thought ſtruck out in this 
novel. — Edward Umphreville, the hero of the tale, being 


_- privately married to a very amiable woman, whom he be- 


came acquainted with in America during the war, to ſave 


his father from pecuniary diſtreſſes, marries another wo- 


man publicly, who is poſſeſſed of a large fortune. The a- 
gonized ſtate of his mind is naturally and pathetically de- 
{cribed, alſo the diftreſs of his firſt wite, Cecilia, who, on 
diſcovering a letter written by Mrs. Umphreville, and ima- 
gining the marriage to be prior to her own, ſhe heroically 
reſolves to quit him for ever, and retire to a cottage on the 
borders of the Lake of Windermere, where, by a lucky ac- 
cident, ſhe is diſcovered by a brother, whom ſhe had ſup- 
| poſed dead. Umphreville loſes his ſecond wife, and by the 
diſcovery of his former marriage, th eitate alſo, and unable 
to refund the monies he had expen«c ad, is thrown into pri- 
ſon. Montgomery, the brother oi Cecilia, viſits him 
there, a reconciliation takes Place between Cecilia and 
Umphreville, and juſt in that aitecting moment, an old 
gentleman of the name of Clarendon, iamous for acts of 
benevolence, enters the priſon with a view to ſeek and re- 
| lieve wretchedneſs, and in Cecilia and her brother, diſco- 
vers the children of a ſen whom he had driven to extremi- 
ties by harih treatment, and whoſe loſs he had never ceaſed 
to lament. A general ecclaircitiement inſues, and all par- 
ties are made happy. 
There are ſeveral affecting epiſodes introduced in the 
courſe of the work, and we can perceive in the author 


_ traits 
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traits of a riſing genius. Though it evidently appears to 
have been wrote in a hurry, as there are ſome few inaccu- 
racies which could not otherwiſe have eſcaped obſerva- 
uon. 


3 
MIoNTuIA, a Dramatic Tale, 2 vols. 55. ſeibed. Lane. 


OF this we can ſay but little Indeed ſome parts of it 
' ſeem to be almoſt copied from the laſt article; it might 
have been rendered intereſting, but there are ſo many 
characters and incidents thrown promiſcuouſly together, 
without dwelling long enough on any to enable us to ſay 
what is the real and main deſign of the work, that it nei- 
ther awakens attention, or Creates the leaſt intereſt i in 1 the 


| boſom of the reader. 


GeorGiaxa NEVILE; Or, Tue DISINTERESTED 
ORPHAN, 2 vols. 55. ſewed, Hookham. 


WE are informed in the title, that this is the firſt lite- 
rary attempt of a young lady, as ſuch we are inclined to 
give all the indulgence in our power ; but indeed, my good 
young lady, we ſincerely hope you hav eno great depen- 
dence on your novel, and that you have a more permanent 
ſupport than what would proceed from the labours of your 
pen, as we fear that would be but very ſlender. The lan- 
guage 1s harih, and abounds with grammatical errors, the 
 tentiments trite and common, and the whole ſtory dull and 
unintereſting. We were neither tempted to laugh or cry, 
except a {mile being once called forth by the eccentricities 

of Mr. Preſton. _ 

Let us adviſe you, dear A if you are independent, 
to thank Heaven for its bounties, and leave ſcribbling to 
ſuch poor fouls as we are. If not bleſſed wich the goods 
of fortune, throw aſide the pen, and take up the needle, 
or follow ſome other female avocation, which we dare 
anſwer you will find more beneicial, 


n 
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HISTORY OF MELISSA. 
BY CUMPERLAND, 


F ELISSA was the daughter of a weak indulgent mo- 
ther, who was left a young widow with two chil- 
dren: ſhe a had handſome perſon, a tolerable fortune, and 


good natural parts; uncontrouled in her education, ſhe was 


permitted to indulge herſelf in ſtudies of a romantic turn, 


and before ſhe compleated her ſixteenth year, was to be 


found in all the circles of prating ſentimentaliſts, who fill 


the ſilly heads of young women with female friendſhip and 


platonic love. „ 

The ordinary pleaſures and accompliſhments of her own 
ſex were below the notice of Meliſſa; from the tumuit of 
a noiſy country-dance ſhe revolted with horror, as from the 


orgies of Bacchus; a ſoul of her ſeraphic caſt could not 


deſcend to the vulgar employment of the needle, and the 
ornaments of dreſs claimed no ſhare in the attention of a 


being ſo engaged in ſtudies of a ſublimer fort: She loved 


muſic, but they were plaintive Lydian airs, with dying ca- 
dences, warbled by ſome female friend at the fide of a ri- 
vulet, or under the ſhade of an arbour; and it the ſummer 


zephyrs murmured to the melody, it was ſo much the bet- 
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ter for Meliſſa; then ſhe would fit rapt in penſive pleaſure 
with the hand of her friend faſt cloſed in her's, and call it 
the'ſoul's harmony: To theſe nymph-like retirements that 
filthy ſatyr man was never admitted ; he was not thought 
or ſpoken of but with terror and averſion. When the 
ſtrain was finiſhed, ſhe would break out into ſome poetic 
rhapſody upon friendſhip, contemplation, night, or ſome 
ſuch ſubject, which her memory ſupplied her with very 
readily on ſuch occaſions. Dy, OS 
In the mean time the impertinence of ſuitors occaſion- 
ally interrupted the more refined enjoyments of Meliſſa's 
ſoul: One of theſe was a gentleman of good birth, conſi- 


derable fortune, and an unexceptionable character; but the 


florid health of the robuſt creature was. an inſuperable ob- 
| jection, and having caſually let fall a hint that he was ſond 
of hunting, ſhe diſmiſſed him to his vulgar ſports with a be- 


coming diſdain: Her ſecond ſuitor was a handſome young 


officer, the cadet of a noble houſe; this attack was carried 
on very briſkly, and Meliſſa was only ſaved from the hor- 
rors of matrimony, by luckily diſcovering that her lover 

was fo devoid of taſte and underſtanding, as to profeſs a 
preference for that rake Tom Jones before the moral Sir 
Charles Grandiſon; ſuch a fin againſt ſentiment would 
have been enough to have undone him for ever with Me- 
liſa, if no other objection had ariſen ; but this being fol- 
lowed up with many like inſtances of bad taſte in the 
belles-lettres, he was peremptorily diſcarded. A third offer 
came from a man of high rank and fortune, and was preſſed 
upon by her mother with much earneſt ſolicitation ; for in 
fact it was a very advantageous propoſal ; »the lover was po- 
lite, good-natured, generous, and of an amiable character, 

but in the unguarded warmth of his heart, he let fall the 
diſtant expreſſion of a hope, that he might have an heir 
to his eſtate and titles; the ſenſuality of which idea was 
ſuch a groſs affront to the delicate Meliſſa, that he, like 
the others, was ſent off with a refuſal. on . 
The report of theſe rebaffs ſet Meliſſa free from any fu- 
ture ſolicitations, and it appeared as if ſhe was deſtined to 
enjoy a ſabbath of virginity for the reſt of her days: Su 
many years elapſed, that ſhe now began to tread the down- 
hill 
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hill path of life, grew ſlatternly and took ſuuff. Still the 
gentle paſſion of friendſhip did not abate ; her attachment 
for Partheniſſa grew cloſer than ever, and if by evil acci- 
dent theſe tender companions were ſeparated for a day, 


eight ſides of letter- Paper could not contain the effuſions of 
their affection. 


I ſhould have told the reader that Meliſſa had a ſiſter 
ſome years younger than herſelf, brought up from her child- 


hood by a maiden aunt, who was, what the polite world 
calls in contempt, a good ſort of woman, ſo that poor Maria 


was educated accordingly, and juſtly held in ſovereign con- 
tempt, for her vulger endowments, by Meliſſa. There 


were other trifling reaſons which helped to put her out of 


favor with her more accompliſhed ſiſter ; for, as I have 
already hinted, ſhe was ſeveral years younger, and in ſome 
opinions rather handſomer; they ſeldom met, however, 
and never correſponded, for Maria had no ſtile, and little 
ſentiment. She dreſſed her own caps, mended her own 
linen, and took charge of her aunt's houſehold. It was 
therefore with ſome degree of ſurprize, that Meliſſa re- 


_ ceived the news of Maria's being on the point of marry- 


ing a nobleman, and that ſurprize was probably enhanced 
upon hearing that this noble perſon was the very man, 
who ſome years ago had vainly aſpired to ſolicit the im- 
pregnable Meliſſa herſelf. If the turned pale upon the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, eat no dinner that day, and took 
no ſleep that night, candour will impute it to the exceſs 
of Meliſſa's ſenſibility, and the kind intereſt the took in 


the happy proſpect of her ſiſter's marriage; but a cenſori- 


ous world gives ſtrange interpretations, and ſome people 
were ready enough to ſay ill-natured things on the occa- 


ſion; the behaviour of that amiable lady toon confuted 
ſuch infinuations; for ſhe immediately ſet out for her 


aunt's, where Maria was receiving his lordſhip's viſits 
every day, and where Melifla's preſence muſt have greatly 


added to the felicity of both parties. 


Her preparations for this viſit were ſuch as ſhe had ne- 


ver made before; for tho' in general ſhe was rather neg- 


ligent of her dreſs, ſhe put her art to the utmoſt ftretch 


on this occaſion, and left no effort untried that might do 


0 2 ; credit 
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credit to her ſiſter, by ſetting off her own appearance in 
his lordſhip's eyes upon the meeting. Whilſt the gave her 
perſon full diſplay, ſhe did not ſpare her wit; and to make 
up for the taciturnity of Maria, kept my Lord in full diſ- 
courſe all the time he ſtaid; ſhe likewiſe, from her love of 
information, ſet Maria right in many particulars, which 


that young lady, through want of education, was 1gnorant 


of, and plainly ſhewed the lover, that there was ſome un- 
derſtanding in the family on her part at leaſt, whatever 


the deficiency might be where he had fixed his choice. 
hether it was owing to theſe ſiſterly endeavours of 


Mleliſſa, or to what other cauſe does not appear, but it 


ſhould ſeem as if my lord's attention to Maria grew ſtrong- 
er in proportion as Meliſſa ſtrove to attract it towards 


herſelf; and upon her hinting, with ſome degree of raillery, 
at what had- formerly paſied between them, his lordſhip 


looked her ſteadily in the face for ſome moments, then 


9 the room. 


turned his eyes upon her ſiſter, and ſilently walked out of 


As it 1s not to be ſuſpected that Meliſſa, with a foul ſu- 


perior to all vulgar paſſions, could be envious of ſo mean 


a rival as Maria, it is not eaſy to account for the ſudden 
change of her behaviour to the noble ſuitor on his next vi- 
fit to her ſiſter: Inſtead of thoſe ſtudied attentions ſne 


had paid him at their firſt meeting, ſhe now induſtriouſly 5 
_ took no notice of him, and fat rapt in her own happy me- 


ditations ; till upon his preſenting to her ſiſter a magnifi- 


cent ſuit of jewels, the luſtre of thoſe ſparkling gems ſo 
_ dazzled her fight, that the tears ſtarted in her eyes, the 


colour fled from her cheeks, and ſhe hurried out of th 
room in evident perturbation of ſpirit. . 
Upon entering her bed- chamber, ſhe diſcovered on her 
toilette a pacquet from her beloved Partheniſſa. Nothing 
was ever ſo ſeaſonable; ſhe ſnatched it up with eager- 


neſs, haſtily broke it open, kiſſed it, and began to read. 


This valuable manuſcript was rather of the longeſt ; it ſet 
out, with a great deal of ingenious ridicule, at the expence 
of the fond couple on the point of marriage; then digreſſed 


into an animated deſcription of the more refined enjoy- 
ments of female friendſhip, and concluded as follows : 


After 
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5 After all I have been ſaying, how ſhall I gain credit 
with Meliſſa, and what will ſhe think of her friend, when 
I tell her, that I have at laſt met with one of the mals ſex, 
who is not abſolutely diſagreeable; perhaps I might even _ 
add, that Count Ranceval is ſo amiable a man, that were 
9 poſſeſſed of Melifla's charms—but whether am I run- 
ning? He 1s rich, generous, and of noble rank. And 
what are theſe but feathers, you will ſay? True, yet ſuch 
feathers have their weight in the world's ſcale, Well, 
but Meliſſa is above the world. No matter; ſtill it is a 
galling thing to yield precedence to a chit lixe Maria ;— 
What though nature has endowed you with pre- -eminence | 
of talents, though your foul moves in a ſuperior ſphere to 
her's, {till you know reſpect will follow rank; but 
Counteſs Ranceval would ſet all to rights, and keep your 
natural ſuperiority unqueſtioned—So now the miſchief's 
out; you have my heart upon my paper. 

Tou will wonder what ſhould bring a noble ſtranger 
into ſo obſcure a corner of the world as our's. Health, 
my dear, is the Count's pretence. He may give Meliſſa 
probably a better reaſon, but this is the oſtenſible one; and 
certainly he is of a flim and delicate habit; he ſeems to 
be all foul and ſentiment ; nothing earthy or corporeal 
about him: A compleat maſter of the Engliſh language, 
and well verſed in our Engliſh authors, particularly the 
dramatic ones, of whoſe works he is paſſionately fond. If 
our Dorſetſhire downs and gentle exerciſe reſtores his 
health, he is ſoon to leave us, unleſs Meliſſa's company 
ſhould detain him, for his father, the old Count, writes 
preſſing letters for him to return to Straſbourg, of which 
city he is a native, and of the firſt family in it. He lodges 
in our houſe with my uncle, with one valet-de chambre 
only, having left his ſervants 1 in town, as our family could 
not receive his ſuite. 

He is impatient to be known to you, and J ſuppoſe 


you think J have ſaid all the fine things in the world to 


make him ſo; not I, believe me; on the contrary, I have 
not ſpared for abuſe, whenever you was talked of, for I 
have let him fully into your character; I have fairly warn- 
ed him what he is to look for, if he profumes.'h to make 
love 
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love to you; for that you are the moſt inexorable, excep- 
tions, determined ſpinſter in England. Now, as I know 
you love a little contradiction at your heart, you have a 
fair opportunity to come hither without delay, and diſprove 
all I have been faying of you: But if you had rather be 

the bride-maid to Lady L. than the bride of Count Rance- 
vai, ſtay where you are,.and enjoy the elegant paſtime of 


throwing the ſtocking and W plumb- cake through 
the wedding-ring. 


Farewell. Your's ever, 


PARTHENISSA.” 


If the gentle ſpirits of Meliſſa were ſomewhat fluttered 
by what had paſſed before ſhe took up this letter from her 
friend, they were conſiderably more fo, when ſhe laid it 
down: After pondering for a time in deep meditation on 
its contents, ſhe ſtarted up, took feveral turns in her cham- 
ber, fat down again, then adjuſted her drefs, then ran to 
the glaſs, looked at herſelf, put her cap in order, and at laſt 
rang the bell with great violence for her ſervants. Her 
firſt reſolution had been to order her chaiſe inſtantly to be 
made ready and return home; theſe were the natural dic- 
tates of friendſhip; but, upon her woman's entering the 
room, a ſecond thought ſtruck her, and alarmed her deli- 
cacy, left Partheniſſa ſhould impute her immediate com- 
pliance to any other, than the pure motives — > 
and good-nature, This thought exceedingly embarraſled 
her; however, after ſeveral contradictory reſolutions, ſhe 
finally directed her ſervant to order the equipage, and put 
things in train for her departure without delay. 
© The buſtle which this ſudden order of Meliſſa occaſion- 
ed in the family, ſoon brought Maria into her chamber, 
who, with much anxiety, enquired into the cauſe of her 
| haſty departure; Melifla having again fallen into a pro- 
found reverie, gave no anſwer to this enquiry; upon 
which Maria repeated it, adding that ſhe hoped her mo- 


ther was well, and that the letter brought no bad news 


from home — « My mother is well, and the letter 
brings 


ſee my chaiſe 3 is waiting,” 
pliſhed Meliſſa, without ſtaying for an anſwer, flounced 
out of the room, took a haſty leave of her aunt below 
airs, and, throwing herſelf into her chaiſe, drove from the 
door without further Ceremony. 
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brings no bad news from home,” anſwered Meliſſa. — 
Then I hope, ſiſter, ſays Maria, nothing has happened 
here to give you any ottence.” Melitta looked her ſteadi- 
ly in the face, and after ſome time, relaxed her features in- 
to that, ſort of ſmile, which conſcious luperiority ſome- 
times deigns to beſtow upon importunate inſignificance.— 


Maria, in whoſe compoſition the inflammable particles did 


not predominate, anſwered this ſmile of inſult no otherwiſe * 
than by a bluſh of ſenfibility, and with a faltering voice 
ſaid “ If it is I who am in fault, ſiſter, I am heartily 


ſorry for it, and entreat you to believe that nothing can be 
further from my intentions, than to give you juſt cauſe of 
offence at any time.“ Lord, child,” replied Meliffa, with 


infinite compoſure, how vanity has turned thy poor head 
upſide down: I dare ſay you think it mighty pretty to 
practiſe the airs of a great lady, and to be gracious to your 
inferiors; but have the goodneſs to ſtay till I am your in- 
terior ; perhaps that may never be the caſe ; perhaps but 


I ſhall ſay no more upon the ſubject ; it is mot your childiſh 


triumph in diſplaying a parcel of baubles, that can move 
me; no—you might recollect, methinks, that thoſe dia- 
monds had been mine, if I would have taken them with 


the incumbrance appertaining to them—burt I look higher, 


be aſſured, ſo I with your lad eee a good morning, for 1 


aving thus {aid, the accom- 


The amiable Meliſſa having performed the duties of a 
ſiſter in the manner above related, eagerly flew to enjoy 
the delights of a friend, and upon her return home, inume- 


diately betook herſelf to her beloved Partheniſla. It ſo" 


happened that ſhe found the young lady tete tete with 


Count Ranceval. Melifla, upon Uiſcovering 2- ſtran- 
ger with her friend, 9 back, blulied, and haitily ex- 


claimed“ Bleſs me! Parthenifla, [ thought you had been 
alone.” She was now retiring, when "Parthenithh, by 


5 gentle compulſion, obliged her to return. "The coins erſa- 
tion ſoon grew utere ting, | in the coul of which many fine 
things 
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things were ſaid by the Count, of which nothing was ori- 


ginal but the application, for they were moſtly to be found 


in the prompter's library. Whilſt Meliſſa was amuſing 
her friend with an account of what had paſſed at her 
aunt's, the Count fat for ſome time ſilent with his eyes 


fixed upon her, and drawing up a deep ſigh, that ſeemed to : 


throw a delicate frame into great convulſion, exclaimed— 
« My God!” —Upon this exploſion of the ſoul, Meliſſa, 
tho' in the midſt of a narrative, in which ſhe had not ne- 


glected doing juſtice to her own ſweetneſs of temper and 


ſiſterly affection, ſtopt ſhort, and caſting a look of infinite 
ſenſibility on the ſighing Count, eagerly aſked if he was 
well. 1 he Count, inſtead of anſwering her queſtion, 
turned himſelf to Partheniſſa, and in the moſt moving tone 
of voice ſaid— You told me ſhe was fair 


4 True ſhe is fair; oh! how divinely fair! 
« But till the lovely maid improves her charms 
1% With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanRity of manners.” 


N 


Here Cato's ſoul ſtood in his way, and ſtopt the further 


progreſs of his ſpeech. 5 
Whilſt this was paſſing, his valet entered the room, and 


delivered a pacquet into his hands, bowing very devoutly 


and ſaying— “ My Lord Count, a courier is arrived from 
Straſbourg, who brings you letters from his excellency 
your father.” The E 


with extacy, and ordered a liberal reward to the courier on 


the ſpot. Meliſſa now roſe from her ſcat and would have 
retired, but he implored her to ſtay, if it were only to gra- 
tify her benevolence in an occaſion of felicitating him, 


ount ſnatched them from his hand 


» 


ſhould he be ſo happy as to find his honored parent in good 


health. He now opened the letter, throwing the envelope 


careleſsly on the table; Partheniſſa took it up, and examin- 


ing the ſeal, bade Meliſſa take notice of the coat of arms, 


which indeed was moſt ſplendidly engraven with trophies, 


mantle, and every proper badge of high nobility ; whilſt 


Count Ranceval was reading, he threw aſide ſome incloſed 
papers, one of which fell upon the floor; Partheniſſa ſtoop- 


ed and took it up. The Count, whoſe attention had been 
hg drawn 


U 
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drawn off by the letter he was peruſing, was exceed- 
ingly ſhocked in point of polit-neſs, when that young lady 
preſented it to him, and with many apologies for his inatte- 
tion, begged ſhe would accept the paper ſhe had had the 
trouble of taking up, declaring, in the moſt peremptory 
manner, that he could never forgive himſelf upon any other 
terms. Partheniſſa opened the paper, and looking at it, 
exclaimed—<« Heavens! Count Ranceval, what do you 


mean? It is a bill for a thouſand pounds.” —< I am ſorr 


for it, madam, ſaid the generous Count, I with it had been 
one of the others, to have been more worthy your accept- 


ance; but I hope you will make no difficulty of receiving 


ſuch a trifle at my hands; there is but one good thing in 


the world, which I abound i in, and that is the only one 


ou have not; therefore I muſt inſiſt upon your accepting 
what I can * eaſily ſpare, and can never more worthily 
employ.” The Count now roſe from his ſeat, and in the 
moſt graceful manner imaginable forced the paper into 


Partheniſla's hand, holding them both faſt cloſed within his 


own. A ſtruggle now onbucd between the generoſity of 


one party, and the modeſty of the other, which was fo ob- 


ſtinately maintained on each fide, that it was impoflible to 
foreſee which would prevail, when the Count, recollectin 

himſelf on a ſudden, ſtruck upon a new expedient for over- 
coming this amiable young lady's delicacy, by delivering 
the paper to Meliſſa, and beſeeching her to ſtand his ad- 
vocate. on the occaſion, “ From you, divine Meliſſa, 
lays the generous foreigner, ſhe will not refuſe this trifle 
in diſpute between us: To whom ſhould I refer my cauſe, 
but to that angelic being, to whom I have ſurrendered 


my heart, and at whoſe feet I dedicate my life, fortune, 
happineſs, and all things valuable in this world, with a de- 


votion that no ſuppliant ever felt before!“ 
As he was uttering theſe words, he threw himſelf on his 


knees, thatched the hand of Meliſſa, preſſed it eagerly to his 


lips, and ſmothered it with ardent kiſſes; then applying 


his handkerchief to his eyes, dropped his head upon Meliſſa's 
knee, and in a trembling voice cried out—< Speak, love- 
lieſt of thy ſex, pronounce my fate, determine me for life 
or death; for, by the Power that made me, I will not ſur- 


vive the ſcntence of deſpair.” —< O. generous youth |! 
No. „„ P ch, 
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oh, noble Count! (replied the amiable Meliſſa) you con- 
found me; you diſtreſs me: What muſt I reply?” : 
« Bleſs me with hope; encourage me to live; or let me 
fall at once,” faid the enamoured youth. Meliſſa pauſed 
the tears ſtarted in her eyes; her heart was ſoftened, and 
her tongue refuſed to utter the fatal ſentence of death; ſhe 
was filent. In this awful moment of ſuſpenſe, the lovely 
Partheniſſa, whoſe gentle heart overflowed with gratitude 
to her benefactor, dropt on her knee alſo, and, claſping 
_ Meliſſa round the waiſt, with tears, beſeeched her, for the 
love of Heaven, to ſave a noble youth, who doated on her 
to diſtraction. © Think of his virtues, think of his affec- 
tion, (ſaid the beauteous pleader;) “ Can that ſoft heart, 
ſo full of pity, ſuffer him to dic? Does not ſuch generoſity 
_ deſerve to live? Am I not bound to ſpeak in his behalf? 
Where can Melifla find a man ſo worthy of her choice? 
Shall the inſipid Maria ſtart into nobility, and move in a 
| ſuperior ſphere, whilſt her accompliſhed ſiſter lives in 
humble ſolitude beneath her? No, no, the world demands 
_ Meliflah Shall Maria glitter in the circles of the great, 
| ſhall ſhe blaze with diamonds, whilſt my lovely friend — ? 
But why do I talk this language to Meliſſa, whoſe foul 
looks down upon theſe vanities with juſt contempt ? — _ 
There are nobler motives, there are worthier reaſons, that 
lead the cauſe of love on this occaſion. Riſe, Count 
Ranceval, this moment riſe, receive a bleſſing to your 
arms, embrace your happineſs ; ſhe yields! ſhe's your's! 
I ſee that ſhe conſents.” Obedient to the word, the en- 
raptured lover roſe, and throwing his arms round the un- 
reſiſting fair one, claſped her to his heart, and whilſt he. 
held her thus in cloſe embrace, exclaimed “ Oh, para- 


diſe of ſweets ! Oh, ſoul of bliſs! Oh, r charming 5 


maid! and art thou mine? Speak to me, lovely creature! 
art thou mine?” —« For ever!” anſwered the bluſning 
Meliſſa, and dropt her head upon his neck. “ Hear it, 
earth, ſea and Heaven! Hear it, ſun, moon, and ſtars!” — 
cried the enraptured lover : 


_ Hear 


Tear 


in which the delicacy of the ſex conſiſts. If you are for- 
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4 Hear it, ye days and nights, and all ye hours; | 
« That fly away with down upon your feet, 
« As if your bufineſs were to count my paſſion---- + 
« I'll love thee all the day, and every day, 


And every day ſhall be but as the firſt, 
« So eager am I till to love thee more.“ 


| This rhapſody was ſeconded by another embrace more 
ardent than the former: Partheniſſa then took her turn, 
and ſaluting her friend, cried out Joy to you, my dear- 
eſt Counteſs ; all joy befall you both.” „ Now, (ſays 


Count Ranceval) my beloved Meliſſa has a right in every 


thing I poſſeſs, and her friend will no longer oppoſe the 


tender of that trifling ſum; it is an earneſt, that ſeals our 
engagement; the form that is to follow, cannot make us one 
more firmly than honour now unites us; and conſiderin 


you now as the-daughter-in-law of this noble father, I muſt 
beg leave to ſhew you what his letter further contains.” 


He then produced bills of exchange, which the old Count 


had remitted for very conſiderable ſums. “ The purpoſe 
of this remittance, ſays he, is to purchaſe a ſet of jewels in 
addition to the family ſtock of a newer faſhion, with a re- 
commendation to beſtow them upon ſome Engliſh woman, 


if I ſhould be happy enough to engage the affection of ſuch. 


an one in this kingdom, and behold how the deſcription of 


my father's wiſh tallies with the adorable perſon, who has 


now honored me with her hand!” He then read the fol- 


lowing paragraph from his father's letter, tranſlating it as 


he went on 


II you ſhould chuſe a wife y England, (which I know 


it is your wiſh to do) I charg$ you to be as attentive to 


the charms of her mind, as to thoſe of her perſon. Let 
her temper be ſweet, her manners elegant, her nature mo- 
deft, and her wit brilliant, but not ſatyrical. Above all 


things chuſe no woman who has not a ſenſibility of ſoul; 


tunate enough to match with ſuch an one, bring your 


5 ſpouſe to Straſbourg, and I will jointure her in my rich 


baron y of Lavaſques. In the mean time I remit you the 
incloſed bills for five thouſand pounds ſterling, to lay out 
in ſuch jewels and bijouterie, as beſits a pęrſon of your 
P''z | rank 
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rank and fortune to beſtow upon the lady of your heart, 

in a country where thoſe things are in perfection. As for 
the lady's fortune, I make no ſtipulations on that ſcore; 
but it is an indiſpenſable condition that ſhe be a woman 
well born, thoroughly accompliſhed, and above all, of the 
po teſtant communion, according to the religious princi- 
ples of our OO houſe.” 


When the Count had read this paragraph, 1 to 
Meliſſa, he ſaid, « Behold the full . of my fa- 
ther's model in this lovely perſon !” 
Ihe union of this happy couple being thus decided 
upon, no time was to be loſt in carrying it into eftect, for 
the Count was haſtening homewards, and Meliſſa had no 
objection to be before-hand with her ſiſter. Of her mo- 
ther there was no doubt to be had, or, if there was, her 
fortune was in her own power, and ſhe of full age to 
chuſe for herſelf. Secrecy, however, was reſolved upon 
for various reaſons, and the joy of ſurpriſing Maria was 
not amongſt the leaſt. The uncle of Partheniſſa, who was 
an attorney, was inſtructed to make a ſhort deed, referring 
it to the old Count at Straſbourg to complete Meliſſa's 
ſettlement, when ſhe arrived at that city. This worthy 
gentleman was accordingly let into the ſecret, and at the 
ſame time undertook to get the licence, and to prepare the 
parſon of Melifla's pariſh for the ceremony. The adjuſt ing 
of ſo many particulars drew the buſineſs into ſuch length, 


D 
that the evening was now far ſpent, and as Meliſſa was in 


the habit of ſharing occaſionally the bed of her beloved 
friend, ſhe diſpatched a meſſenger to her mother, bgmfying 
chat ſhe ſhould ſleep at Partheniſſa's that night. 
When this matter was ſettled, Parthenifla quitted the 
room to give her orders for ſupper, and the happy lovers 
were left to themſelves for no inconſiderable time The 
enamoured Count loſt not a moment of this previous in- 
terval, and with the help of Dryden, Otway, and Rowe, 
kept up his rhapſodies with great ſpirit. Now it was that 
love, which Meliſſa had fo Jong kept at diſtance, took 
full revenge, and, like a griping creditor, exacted his 
arrears with ample intereſt from his vanquiſhed debtor.— 
When Parchenitſa returned, ſhe ſtrove to make her pre- 
ſence 


. 


m4 
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fence as little interruption as poſſible to theſe tender endear- 


ments, by rallying Meliſſa on her prudery, and frequently 
reminding her, that contracted lovers were in effect man 
and wife in ſhort, nothing could be more conſiderate 
and accommodating than this amiable friend. 

An elegant but ſmall repait was now ſerved, at which 


no domeſtic was admitted; ; the Count was in the happieſt | 
flow of ſpirits ; Meliſſa's heart could not reſiſt the feſtivity 


of the moment, and all was love and gaicty, till night was 
far ſpent, and the hour reminded them of ſeparation. — 

Fartheniſſa again retired, to prepare her chamber, and Me- 
liſſa was again left with her lover. How it came to pais 


as that of inforfning Meliſſa vchen her chamber was ready, 
I cannot pretend to account, but ſo it was, and that young 
lady, with a negligence, which friendſhip is ſometimes apt 
to contract, retired to her repole, and never thought more 
of poor Melifla, who was left in a ſituation very new to 
her, to ſay no worſe of it, but who had f: weetnels of tem- 


that io nfghing M ſo neceſſary a point of ceremony, 


ßer nevertheleſs: to let her f:iend- off with a very gentle 


reproof, when after a long time paſt in expectation of her 
coming, ſhe was at length obliged to ſubmit to the impro- 
priety of ſuffering Count Ranceval to conduct her to her 
bed- chamber door. 

The next 27 produced the e and Meliſſa was, or 
appeared to be, as impatient to conclude the ceremony as 


Count Ranceval himſelf. I tis -15 to be imputed to the 


timid ſenſibility of her nature, Which rather wiihed to pre- 
Cipitate an awful act, than to remain in terror and ſuſpenſe. 
Awful as it was to Meliſla, it was auipicious to the hap- 
py Count, for it put him in poſſeſſion of his amiable bride. 
The mother was let into the ſecret, and with joy conſent - 
ed to give Melitia away, and receive the Countcls Ran- 
ceval in return. 

The matter paſſed in\ ſecret as to the neighbour- 


hood, and Partheniſſa's uncle to accommodate the partics, 
ſat up all night to complete the deed, which gave the 
Count poſſeffion of the lady's fortune, and referred her for 


a ſettlement to be made a Straſbourg, in the barony of La- 
vaſques. 


* 
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A very happy company were now aflembled at dinner, 
conſiſting of the bride and bridegroom, Partheniſſa, her 
uncle, and the old lady, when a coach and ſix drove to the 
door, and, as if fortune had determined to complete the 
domeſtic felicity of this family in the ſame moment. — 
Maria, who was now Lady I, followed by her aunt 


and his lordſhip, ran into the room, and falling on ber 


DO 


knee, aſked a bleſſing of her mother, whilſt Lord L— pre- 
ſented himſelf as her ſon-in-law, having driven-from the 
church door to her houſe to pay his duty on this occa- 
fon, meaning to return directly, for which purpoſe the _ 
 Equipage was ordered to wait. 
_ Whilſt Maria approached to embrace Melifla, and to 
preſent to her a very fine bridal favor, embroidered with 
pearls, Count Ranceval whiſpered his lovely bride, that he 
muſt haſtily retire, being ſuddenly ſeized with a violent at- 
_ tack of the tooth-ach. Being a perfect man of faſhion, he 
contrived to retire without diſturbing the company, and 
putting up his handkerchief to his face to prevent the co 
air affecting the part in pain, ran up to his lady's bed- 
chamber, whilſt Partheniſſa and her uncle very conſider- 
ately retired from a family party, in which they were no 


longer intereſted. 


Mleliſſa received the bridal favor from Maria with a con- 
e ee pe of her body, without riſing ſrom her 
ſeat.— “ You muſt permit me, ſiſter, (ſays ſhe) to transfer 
your preſent to the noble perſonage, who has juſt left the 
room; for having now the honor and happineſs to ſhare 
the name and the title of Count Ranceval, I have no 
longer any ſeparate property; neither can I, with any be- 
coming decorum, as Countets Ranceval and a bride myſelf, 
wear the pretty bauble you have given me, and which I 
can aſſure you I will return with intereſt, as ſoon as I go 
to London in my way to Straſbourg, where the Count's 
immenſe poſſeſſions principally lie.“ _ : 
„Good heavens! (exclaimed Maria) how delighted 
am I to hear you have married a man of ſuch rank and 
fortune]! What a bleſſing to my mother, to me, to m 
lord!“ — So ſaying, ſhe threw her arms around her neck, 
and embraced her, ſhe next embraced her mother, and 


turning 5 
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turning to Lord L——, faid, « My Lord, you will con- 
ratulate the Counteſs.” © hope fo, (replied Lord 
|. ) every thing that contributes to the happineſs 


of this houſe will be matter of congratulation for me; but 


let me aſk where Count Ranceval is; I ſhall be proud to 


pay my compliments to him, and, by the glimpſe I had of 


his perſon, think I have had the honor of ſeeing him be- 


fore.“ Very likely, (anſwered Meliſſa) the Count has 


been ſome time in London.“ © I think fo, ſaid Lord L—, 
but I am impatient to make my bow to him.“ © I hope 
he will ſopn come down, replied Meliffa, but he is ſudden- 


ly ſeized with a dreadful tooth-ach, and gone up ſtairs in 


great pain.” „ Alas, poor Count, faid Lord L—, tis 


a horrid agony, and what I am very ſubject to myſelf, 
but I have a noſtrum in my pocket which is very ſafe, and 


never fails to give eaſe; permit, me dear ſiſter, to walk 


up ſtairs with you, and relieve the Count from his dif- 
treſs. g 


So ſaying, he followed Meliſſa up ſtairs, and was ac- 


companied by the whole party. Upon their entering the 


chamber, Count Ranceval made a ſlight bow to the com- 
ord L- approached him, he ſaid, © I believe I can ſoon 
kerchief from his cheek, with one kick, pretty — be- 
ſtowed upon the ſeat of diſhonor, he laid the puiſny 


Meliſſa ran with agony to the fallen hero, who hid his face 


between his hands, whilft Lord L cried out, Take 


no pity on him, madam, for the raſcal was my footman.” — 


This produced a ſecond ſcream from Meliſſa, who, turning 


to Lord L— with a look of horror, exclaimed, „ What 
do I hear! Count Ranceval a footman! What then am 


1!” By this time the Count had recollected himſelf ſuffi- 


ciently to make reply, „My lawful wife; and as ſuch I 


demand you: let me fee who will venture to oppoſe it.“ 
This menace would have been followed with a ſecond 
chaſtiſement from my lord, had not Maria interpoſed, and 
taking ner ſiſter tenderly by the hand, with a look of pi 


and benevolence, aſked her if ſhe was — married.— 


« Irrecoverably 


pany, and again put up his handkerchief to his face: As ſoon 
28 
cure this gentleman.” Whereupon, ſnatching the hand- 
ount 


ſprawling on the floor. The ladies, with one conſent, 
757 a {hriek, that brought the whole family to the door. 


* * 
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& Trrecoverably,” ſaid Meliſſa, and burſt into tears.— 
« Ves, yes, (reſumed the impoſtor) I believe all things are 
pretty ſafe | in that quarter; I have not taken my meaſures 
by halves.” « Raſcal! villain !”” exclaimed my lord, and 
was again with difficulty held back by his lady fra lay 
ing hands on him. Have patience, I conjure you, ſaid 
Maria; if it be fo, it is paſt redemption; leave me with my 
ſiſter, take my poor mother out of the room, and if this 
ntleman will give me leave to converſe a few minutes 
with my filter—” „ Gentleman!“ ſaid Lord L 
and immediately taking him by the collar, dragged him out- 
—8& the chamber, followed by the mother and the aunt. A 
ſcene now enſued between the ſiſters, in which, as 1 feel 
my pen unable to render juſtice to the divine benev olence 
of Maria, I will charitably drop the curtain over the fall 
of pride. There was no need for any negotiation with the 
Count, for he and his accomplice Parthenifſ ia, with the 
lawyer her uncle, ſet off for London with their credentials 
to take poſſeſſion of Meliſſa's fortune in the funds, which 
the lawyer had but too effectually ſecured, having, in a 
pretended counterpart of the deed he read to Melifla and 
her mother, inſerted the real name of the impoſtor. Meliſſa 
has as yet had no further trouble from her huſband, and 
lives in retirement in a ſmall houſe belonging to Tod 
L- „ under his protection: She experiences daily 1 In— 
ſtances of the bounty of Maria, and here, if envy, (which 
et rankles at her heart) would permit her, reflection 
might tcach her « how ſuperior virtue ſhines in its natural 
| ſimplicity, and how contemptible pride appears, though 


diſguiſed under the maſk of falſe delicacy and affected re- 
| finement. 
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RACHEL; A TALE, 


BY CUMBERLAND. 


%. 


—— Ny lex eſt jti ua 
Quam necis artifices arte perire ſud. 


| E have heard ſo much of the tragical effects of 
jealouſy, that I was not a little pleaſed with an 
account lately given me of a gentleman, who has been 


_ happily cured of his jealouſy, without any of thoſe melan- 


choly circumſtances which too frequently reſult from that 
fatal paſſion, even when it is groundleſs: As this gentleman's 
jealouſy” was of that deſcription, I am the rather tempted 
to relate the ſtory (under proper caution as to names and 
perſons) becauſe there js a moral juſtice in its cataſtrophe, 


which is pleaſing even in fiction, but more particularly ſo . 


when we meet it in the real occurrences of lite, 


Sir Paul Teſty, in his forty-eighth year, married the 


beautiful Louiſa in her eighteenth. There are ſome pa- 
rents, who ſeem to think a good ſettlement can atone for 
any diſparity of age, and Louiſa's were of this fort, Sir 
Paul had a maiden ſiſter ſeveral years younger than him- - 
ſelt, who had kept his houſe for ſome time betore his mar- 
riage with Louiſa, and as this lady was in fact an admirable 


. economiſt, and alſo in poſſeſhon of a very conſiderable 


independent fortune, the prudent baronet took his meaſures 


for her continuance in his family, where, under pretence 
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of aſſiſting the inexperience of his young pride, ſhe ſtil! 
maintained her government in as abſolute authority as ever. 
As Miſs Rachel would have been better pleaſed with her 
brother had he choſen a wife with leſs beauty and more 
fortune than Louiſa brought into the family, it may well 


be doubted if ſhe would have remained with him after his 


marriage, had ſhe not been pretty far advanced in an 
affair of the heart with a ——4 young gentleman, whoſe 


_ attentions, though in fact directed to her purſe, the was 
willing to believe had been honorably addreſſed to her 


perſon. This young gentleman, whom I ſhall cal] Lionel, 


was undoubtedly an object well deſerving the regards of 


any lady in Miſs Rachel's predicament. With a fine per- 


ſon and engaging addreſs he had the recommendation f 
high birth, being a younger ſon of the Lord Mortimer, a 

venerable old peer, who reſided at his family manſion with- 
in a few miles of Sir Paul, and lived upon the mot friend! y 


terms with him in a frequent intercourſe of viſits. Lionel 


had given this worthy father great uneaſineſs from his 
early diffipation and extravagance—Conſiderable ſums had 


been paid for him to clear his debts, but the old lord's 


eſtate being a moderate one, and entailed upon his eldeſt 
ſon, Lionel had been obliged to ſell out of the army, and 


was now living at-home upon the bounty of his father on 
a reduced and ſlender allowance. 


It is not to be wondered at that Lionel, who felt his 
own embarraſſments too ſenſibly to neglect any fair means 
of getting rid of them, ſhould be willing to repair his ſhat- 
tered fortunes by an advantageous match; and though 
| Miſs Rachel was not exactly the lady he would have cho- 


ſen, yet he very juſtly conſidered that his circumitances 


did not entitle him to chuſe for himſelf ; he was allo ſtrong- 
ly urged to the meaſure by his father, to whoſe wiſhes he 
| Feld himſelf bound to conform, not only on the ſcore of 
duty, but of atonement likewiſe. At this time the affair 


was in ſo promiſing a train, that there is little doubt but it 


would have been brought to a concluſion between the par- 
ties, had not Sir Paul's marriage taken place as it did; but 


as Miſs Rachel, for reaſons which are ſufficiently explain- 
ed, determined upon remaining with her brother, the in- 
tercourfe between the lovers was renewed, as ſoon as vir 
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- Pbter had brought, home his bride, and was ſufficiently 


ſettled to receive the viſits of his friends and neighbours 
on the occaſion. 

Now it was that the unhappy Rachel became a victim 
to the molt tormenting of all human paſſions: Her ſiſter- 
in-law had a thouſand charms, and ſhe ſoon diſcovered, or 
fancied ſhe diſcovered, that Lionel's attentions were ©: 


Tected toward a fairer object than herſelf. She had now 


the ſtrongeſt of all motives for keeping a watchful eye 
upon Louiſa's behaviour, and it is the property of jealouſy 
to magnify and diſcolour every thing it looks upon; for 
ſome time, however, ſhe kept herſelf under prudent 


reſtraint A hint now and then, cautiouſly introduced in 


the way of advice, was all the ventured upon; but theſe 
hints were fo little attended to by Louiſa, whoſe innocent 
gaiety lent no ear to ſuch remonſtrances, that they were 


_ occafionally repeated in a graver tone. As theſe grew 


more and more peeviſh, Louiſa began to take a little miſ- 
chievous pleaſure in teazing, and was piqued into a beha- 


 Viour, which probably ſhe would never have indulged her- 


ſelf in towards Lionel, had not Rachel's jealouſy provoked 


her to it—ſtill it was innocent, but fo far imprudent, as it 


gave a handle to Rachel's malice, who now began to ſow 


the ſeeds of diſcontent in her brother's irritable boſom. 


In one of thoſe ſparring dialogues, which now frequent- 


ly paſſed between the ſiſters, Rachel, after deſcanting upon 


the old topic with ſome degree of aſperity, concluded her 


lecture with many profeflions of zeal for Louiſa's happi- 


neſs, and obſerved to her as an apology for the freedom of 
her advice, that ſhe had a right to ſome little experience of 
the world more than had yet fallen to the other's lot: TO 
which Louiſa replied with ſome tartneſs—< True! for 


you have lived more years in it than I have.” A few, per- 


| haps,” anſwered Rachel. © As few, or as many, as you 


chuſe to acknowledge, added Louiſa: f* It is one @- 


mongſt a variety of advantages over me, which you are too 
- generous to boaſt of, and 1 too humble to repine at.“ 
« Be that as it may,” ſaid the elder damſel, “ you will 


ive me leave to obſerve, that you have a double call upon 


you for diſcretion; you are a married woman,” 


© TIES % Perhaps 
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0 Perhaps that very circumſtance * be a proof of my 


indiſcretion.“ 


How fo, madam! I may venture to ſay my brother, 
Sir Paul, was no unſeaſonable match for your ladyſhip; at 
leaſt I can witneſs ſome pains were employed on your part 
to obtain him.” 

„Well, my dear ſiſter, ( replied Louiſa with an affect- 
ed nonchalance) after ſo much pains, is it not natural I 
ſhould wiſh to repoſe myſelf a little?“ * Indiſcretion ad- 
mits of no repoſe; health, honor, happineſs are ſacrificed 
by it's effects; it ſaps the reputation of a wife; it ſhakes 
the affections of a huſband.” 

c Be content! (cried Louiſa) if you will give 1 no cauſe 
for diſturbing the affections of the huſband, I will take care 
none ſhall be given for attainting the * of 
wife.“ 
At this moment Sir Paul entered the room, and per- 
Teiving, by the countenances of the ladies, that they were 
not perfectly in good-humour with each other, eagerly de- d 
manded of Louiſa why ſhe looked fo grave. 


I would book grave if I could, (the re plied) out of - > 


compliment to my company; but I have fo light a con- 
ſcience and fo gay a heart, that I cannot look gravity in the 
face without laughing at it.“ | 
This was delivered with ſo pointed a olance at Rachel, 
that it was not poſſible to muſtake the application, and ſhe | 
had no fooner left the room, than an explanation took place 
between the brother and ſiſter, in the courſe of which 
- Rachel artfully contrived to infuſe ſuch a copious portion 

of her. own poiſonous jealouſy into the boſom of Sir Paul, 
that upon the arrival of Lord Mortimer, which-was at this 
criſis announced to him, he took a ſudden determination to 
give him to underſtand how neceſſary it was become to 


dis domeſtic happineſs, that Lionel ſhould be induced to. 


diſcontinue his viſits in his family. 
Under theſe impreſſions, and in a very awkward ſtate of 


mind, Sir Paul repaired to his library, where Lord Morti- 


mer was expecting him in a ſituation of no leſs embarraſſ- 
ment, having conned over a ſpeech for the purpoſe of in- 
troducing a propoſal for an alliance between the families, 

* with a a view to ſound how Sir Paul 8 ſtand affect- 


ed 
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ed towards a match between his ſon Lionel and Miſs 
Rachel. 
As ſoon as the firſt ceremonies were over, which were 
not very ſpeedily diſmiſſed, as both parties were ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of the old rules of breeding, his lordſhip began, at- 
ter this manner, to wind about by way of reconnoitring 
his ground, and having compoſed his features with much 
gravity and deliberation, began to open his honorable 
trenches as fojlows—< In very truth, Sir Paul, I proteſt 


do you there are few things in life can give me more plea- 


ſure than to find wy ſon 1one] 0 afſiduous | in his vilits to 
this family.” 

The baronet, whoſe al at this moment was not cap- 
able of adverting to any other idea but what had reference 
to his own jealouly, ſtared with amazementat this unexpect- 
ed addreſs, and was ſtaggered how to reply to it. At laſt, 
with much heſitation, in a tone of ill-counterfeited raillery, | 

he replied, that he truly believed there was one perſon in 
his family to whom Mr. Lionel's viſits were particularly 
acceptable; and as his was a fubject very near his heart, 
nay, that alone upon which the honor and happineſs of him 
and his family depended, he aſſured his lordſhip that it was 
with avidity he embraced the opportunity of coming to an 
explanation, Which he hoped would be as confidential on 
his lordſhip's part, as it ſhould be on his own. There was 
fomething | in the manner of Sir Paul's delivery, as well as 
in the matter of the ſpeech itſelf, which alarmed the here- 
ditary pride of the old peer, who, drawing himſelf up with 
great dignity, obſerved to Sir Paul, that for his fon Lionel 
he had this to ſay, that want of honor was never amongſt 
his failings; nay, it was never to be charged with impu- 
nity againſt any member of his family, and that to prevent 
any imputation of this ſort from being grounded upon his 
ſon's aſſiduities to a certain lady, he had now fought this 
interview and explanation with his good friend and neigh- 
bour. 

This was ſo kind a lift in Sic Paul's conception towards 
his favorite point, that he immediately exclaimed—. I ſce 
your lordſhip is not unappriſed of what is too conſpicuc us 
to be overlooked by any body who 1 is fan iliar in this houſe, 


$ os: but 
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but as I know your Lordſhip is a man of the niceſt honour 
in your perſon, I ſhould hold myſelf eſſentially bound to 
you, if you would prevail upon your fon to adopt the like 
principles towards a certain lady under this roof, and cau- 

tion him to deſiſt from thoſe aſſiduities, which vou yourſelf 
have noticed, and which, to confeſs the truth to you, 1 
cannot be a witneſs to without very great uneaſineſs and 
diſ content.“ 

Upon theſe words the peer ſtarted from his ſeat as nimbly 
as age would permit bim, and with great firmneſs replied, 
„ Sir Paul Peſty, if this be your with and deſire, let me 
aſſure you, it ſhall be mine alſo—my ſor's viſits in this fa- 
mily will never be repeated ſet your heart at reſt; Lionel 
Mortimer will give you and your's no further diſturb- 


+ 


My Lord, (anſwered the Baronet) I am penetrated 
with the ſenſe of your very honorable proceedings, and the 
warmth with which you have expreſſed yourſelf on a ſub- 
ject ſo cloſely interwoven with my peace of mind; you 
| have eaſed my heart ot it's burthen, and 1 ſhall ever be moſt 
_ grateful to you for it.” 

« Sir, (replicd the . there is more than enough ſaid 
on the ſubject; dare fay my fon will ſurvive his diſap- 
pointment. —< I dare ſay he will, (faid Sir Paul) I can- 
not doubt the ſucceſs of Mr. Lionel's attentions; 1 
have only to hope he will direct them to ſome other ob- 
| lect, ERS 
g Lord Mortimer now muttered hats which Sir Paul 
did not hear, nor perhaps attended to, and took a haſt 
leave. When it is explained to the reader that Mis 
Rachel had never, even in the molt diſtant manner, hinted 
the ſituation of her heart to her brother, on the contrary 
had induſtriouſly concealed it from him, this Malentendu 

will not appear out of nature, and probability, Lionel, 
whole little gallantries with Louiſa had not gone far 
enough ſeriouſly to engage his heart, was ſufficiently tired 
of his mercena:y attachment to Miſs Rachel; ſo that he 
patiently ſubmitted to his diſmiſſion, and readily obeyed his 
father's commands, by a total diſcontinuance of his viſits to 
Sir Paul: To the ladies of the family this behavior appear= _ 


gd 
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ed altogether myſterious; Sir Paul kept the ſecret to him- 
{clf, and watched Louiſa very narrowly. When he found 
ſhe took no other notice of Lionel's neglect, than by 
flightly remarking that ſhe ſuppoſed he was more agree- 
ably engaged, he began to diſmiſs his jealouſy, and regain 
His ſpirits. 

It was far otherwiſe with the unhappy Rachel ; her heart 
Was on the rack; for though ſhe naturally ſuſpected her 
brother's jealouſy of being the cauſe of Lionel's abſence, 
yet ſhe could not account for his filence towards herſelf in 
any other way than by ſuppoſing that Louiſa had totally 
drawn oft his affections from her, and this was agony not 
to be ſupported—Day after day paſſed in anxious expecta- 
tion of a letter to explain his cruel neglect, but none came; 
all communication with the whole family of Lord Morti- 
mer was at a ſtand, no intelligence could be obtained from 
that quarter, and to all ſuch enquiries as ſhe ventured to 
try upon her brother, he anfwered ſo drily, that ſhe could 
gather nothing from him. In the mean time, as he became 
hourly better reconciled to Louiſa, ſo he grew more and 
more cool to the miterable Rachel, who now too late, diſ- 
covered the fatal conſequences of interfering between 
huſband and wife, and heartily reproached herſelf for her 
off ciouſneſs in aggravating his jealouſy. 

> Whilſt ſhe was tormenting herſelf with theſe reflections, 
and when Louiſa ſeeined to have forgotten that ever ſuch 
a perſon as Lionel exiſted, a report was circulated that he 
was about to be marricd to a certain lady of great rank and 
fortune, and that he had gone up with Lord Mortimer to 
town for that purpoſe. There wanted only this blow to 
make Rachel's agonies complete. In a ſtate of mind 
little ſhort of phrenſy the betook herſelf to her chamber, 
and there ſhutting herſelf up, gave full vent to her paſſion, 
ia a letter fully charged with complaints and reproaches, 
which ſhe committed to a truſty meſſenger, with ſtrict in- 
juctipns to deliver it into Pionel's own hand, and return 
with his anſwer. I his commiſſion was faithfully perform- 


ed, and the following 18 the anſwer the received in re- 
turn.— 


C MA DAM, 
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af ; > 
_« MADAM, OE 5 


« am no leſs aſtoniſhed than affected by your letter: 
If your brother has not long fince informed you of his con- 
* ference with my father, and the reſult of it, he has acted 
as unjuſtly by you, as he has by Lord Mortimer and my- 


ſelf. When my father waited upon Sir Paul for the ex- 


| preſs purpoſe of making known to him the hopes I had the 
ambition to entertain of rendering myſelf acceptable to 
you upon a propoſal of marriage, he received at once o 
ſhort and peremptory a diſmiſſion on my behalf, that, 
painful as it was to mv feelings, I had no part to act but 


ſilently to ſubmit and withdraw myſelf from a family, where 


I was fo unacceptable an intruder. _ 
„When I confirm the truth of the report you have 
heard, and inform you that my marriage took place this 


very morning, you will pardon me if I add no more, than 


that I have the honor to be, | 


SG 


| ; Madam, Your moſt obedient 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


LIoN EL MoRTIMER,” 


- 


Every hope being extinguiſhed by the receipt of this let- 


ter, the diſconſolate Rachel became henceforth one of the 


moit miſerable of human beings. After venting a torrent 


of rage againſt her brother ſſie turned her back upon his 


houſe for ever, and undetermined where to fix, whilit at 


intervals the can ſcarce be ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of her 


lenſes, ſhe is ſtill wandering from place to place in ſearch 
of that repoſe which is nat io be found, and wherever ſhe 
goes, exhibits a melancholy ſpeRacle of diſappointed envy 
and {cit-tormenting ſplecn. . 


--.. STORY 
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STORY-OF MONTMORENCY. 
{CONCLUDED FROM PAGE $82,] 


HE confuſion of Amana ſubſided; ſhe regarded me 
with a look of complacency and firmneſs. « Thou 
* rather, (ſaid ſhe in a frank tone) deſpiſe my light- 
neſs than condemn my rigour. Stay, ſaid ſhe, ſeeing me 
about to interrupt her, I know myſelf undeſerving of diſ- 
dain, and therefore I fear it not. In proving thy faith I 
| ſatisfy my pride, and if thou comeſt unhurt from the 
trial, Amana can give thee her favour without diſhonor, 
and without a bluſh.” _ 8 5 
„ Say only, dear lady, continued I, that thy wiſhes go 
with me,” Thou art too importunate,” replied Amana, 
covering her face with her hand. One word only to 
ſoften the pangs of abſence.” «© I confeſs then, (faid ſhe 
turning her head a little) that if thou faileſt, Amana will 
not be too happy.” ” 
Enough, dear lady—that tranſporting hint ſhall be as 
an amulent to preſerve my fidelity—PFarewell—may the 
bleſſed hoſts of ſaints and angels guard and watch over thee 
until I behold thee again.” I aroſe, preſſed her ſnowy 
hand, no more reluctant, to my lips, and quitted her pre- 


-7- mes; © 


I then gave orders to my ſervants to prepare for our 
departure. All things were quickly ready, and I went in 
ſearch of my confidante. . Dear Catherine, ſaid I, to 

thee I commit the truſt of my love—repreſent it inceſſant- 
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ly to Amana—ſufter her not to forget me—keep off all in- 
truding ſuitors—let them not deprive me of the prize of 


conſtancy.” „ Beware of ſuſpicion, (replied Catherine) 
aſſure thyſelf of my care, and Amana's truth. We ſepa- 


rated! departed inſtantly from the caſtle of Glencairn; 


and though ſome regret found place amongit my ſenſations, 
they were far from being painful or unpleaſant. 


Inſtead of prom _ mggrcongg to my own country, I 
y name was neither unknown nor 


viſited Edinburgh. M. 
obſcure, and the length of my ſojourn at the caſtle of 
Glencairn had rendered the cauſe ſuſpected ; every one 


Hai'ed me as the choſen ſervant of Amana. Though I 


gloried in my love, I reſpected her reputation, and ſought 
to ſtifle thoſe reports in_their birth. But fame, ever com- 
municative and buſy, carried them even to the ear of the 
Scottiſh Monarch. He condeſcended to congratulate me 


on my approaching good*fortune, and to felicitate himſelf : 


on acquiring half the fealty of Montmorency. 


Not content with this goodneſs, he would even order 
gallant ſhews for my entertainment — feaſts, balls and 


tournaments took place. 


J entered the liſts, bearing a ſhield, with the device of an 
armed warrior, holding a flaming heart, and underneath was 


written the motto of“ By this I conquer!” _ 
The chief of Montroſe offered himſelf as my firſt an- 
tagoniſt. Before we turned our horſes for the encounter, 


he whiſpered in my ear, Remember we fight for Ama- 


na!” ( Beit fo, (eried I, joyfully) let us ſee who is moſt 
_ deſerving of her ſmiles - te a 1 
Wie had time for no more —the trumpet ſounded a 


charge we ruſhed againſt each other with a rude ſhock, z 


wich unfixed us both in our ſaddles, We recovered 


ourſelves -e darted our lances—that of Montroſe broke 
in a thouſand pieces againſt my ſhield. At the ſame in- 


ſtant, purſuing my advantage, I unhorſed him. The 


ſpectators ſet up loud ſhouts, and the judges of the field de- 


clared me victor. | „ 
My adverſary, burning with rage and ſhame, ſtarted up, 
and drew his ſword. © If thou art a man, (ſaid he) let us 
meet hand and hand let us contemn this play of infants, 
and 


2 
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and end our combat as becomes knighthood.” I accept 
thy offer, ſaid I, leaping off my horſe, and drawing We” 


ſword alſo. 


The judges interpoſed, and would have prevented us 
but I, running wards the King, and un; one knee, 
beſought him to ſuffer us to engage. 

„% Valiant Montmorency, (cried he) „ prize thy 


life, yet will I not refuſe thy requeſt. Montroſe deſerves 


chaſtiſement for being the aggreſſor. Go—and conquer,” 
I bowed, and turned to my adverſary. “ Well, (cried 
he) miſtaking the cauſe of my retreat, has thy requeſt 


ſpeeded ? Have thy fears prevailed?” © Let this ſpeak for 
me,“ ſaid I, putting myſelf in a poſture of defence. 


The judges retired. We began our encounter. Mon- 
troſe, eager for my life, was thrown off his guard by fury. 
He laid himſelf open to my ſtrokes, and thought not of 
defence. In the heat of the fight his foot ſlipped, and he 
fell backward. I turned the point of my lr ord to the 


earth, and aſſiſted him to riſe. 


« Thou art a generous enemy, ſaid he, but thus I thank 


thee.” So ſaying, he ruſhed upon me with treſh rage. 


I was now equally inflamed with himſelf we cloſed. 
At the moment he thought to have pierced my boſom, I - 
wreſted the weapon from his hand. —<© My life is at thy 


diſpoſal,” ſaid he, i in a tone of confuſion—< I ſcorn it, 


execute vengeance.” © Thou knoweſt not Montmo- 
rency,” cried I, delivering him his ſword. © Some—it 


thy gy is not yet glutted, let us engage again.” 


« Never |—never !” exclaimed he, letting the weapon 


drop. Valorous knight! thou haft conquered the ſoul 


of Montroſe. Wilt thou accept his friend{hip as readily | 
as thou didſt his defiance?“ 


He opened his arms; I ruſhed into them; we embraced. 
The ſpectators repeated their ſhouts. Thou only art 
worthy of Amana,” ſaid he, in a low voice; “ accurſed 
be he who preſumes to interrupt your loves!“ 

The Monarch commanded us to approach; we 7 0 


| ed, and proftrated ourſelves before him. Gallant men, 


cried he, ye have equally manifeſted your valour and your 
generoſity, Thou, Ne ne art a true knight, and 
R 2 Montroſe 
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| Montroſe falls not far below thee, Ariſe, and receive the 


rewards of your bravery.” 
We aroſe. He pointed his finger to a fair troop of 
ladies, who v were K beſide the liſts. Two of the moſt 
eminent for rank and beauty bound wreaths of laurel around 
our brows. We kiſſed their hands, and were about to re- 
tire, when ſhe who had crowned me took an embroidered 
ſcarf from her ſhoulders, and threw it over my arm. 
« Brave knight, cried ſhe, wear this, tho Amana poſ- 
ſeſs thy thoughts.” That ſound, and the action of her 
who ſpoke, made me — her with more attention than 
before. : 
She was young, and an cy beauty. But 
that beauty had not the modeſt ſweetneſs of Amana; it was 
bold and aſſuming. She bore my glances with an unbluſh- 
ing aſpect, and 7 ber to accept them as a juſt homage to 
her charms. Her aſſured air diſguſted me, but I conceal- . 


ed my diſlike under an appearance of reſpect, and making 155 
a low obeiſance retired. | 


The tournament continued fome hours, and was con- 
_ cluded by a feaſt, at which all the principal nobles and 
ladies of the court aſſiſted. I found her whom I have 
mentioned to be the daughter of Lord Ruthven, who had 

fallen in the ſame engagement which had brought me ac- 

quainted with Amana. Sole heireſs of his extenfive 
ſeſſions, and uncontrouled by any other guide than her 
own will, proſperity had corrupted her Manners and her 
heart, 

The King obliged me to ſit near him. He looked at 
this lady and at the ſcarf— Ah!“ ſaid he, in a low voice, 
« I fear the ſiſter of Malcolm is forgotten.” The fſup- 
poſition ſtung my ſoul; I was tempted to tear off the frac, 
and fling it from me with contempt : But reaſon came to 

my aid, and reſtrained me from an act ſo rude and flight- 
ing. I determined, however, to wear this ſuſpected orna- 
ment no more. | 

MN day I 3 without | it. The King obſerving 

Thou art ſtill conſtant,” faid he, ſmiling. I bow 

N Nothing farther paſſed at that time. 

L continued a month at Edinburgh, and then . of 

returning to England, 1 took "a * the King, and my 


friends, 
2 


» 


1 attend thy commands.” Alas!“ replie 
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friends, among whom Montroſe was chief. The even- 
ing before my — a page put the TEES billet 


/ 


. 8 thou art bel ieved brave and reſolute. 


4 Prove thyſelf both, by following the bearer of this 


« wherever he ſhall condu&t thee.” 


I i for a moment, and my reſolution was ta- 
ken. ©« Lead on, (ſaid I to the page) Montmorency is 


 Incapaile of fear.“ 


« There is no cauſe to fear, ” was the reply. He turn- 


ed his ſteps, I followed. We paſſed through various 
windings, and at length came to the gate of a magnifi- _ 
cent houſe. My conductor went in. I accompanied him. 


We entered a ſumptuous apartment, and he left me. 
In a few minutes a lady appeared, covered with a long 


veil. Before I had time to expreſs my aſtoniſhment, ſhe 


raiſed the veil, and encreaſed it. It was the daughter of 


_ Ruthven! 


« Thou art ſurpriſed, ſaid - ſhe, and perhaps wilt be 


more ſo at my diſcourſe. But if thy ſoul be truly noble, 


thou wilt eſteem me for deſp piling the 2 arts of my ſex, 
and admire that frankneſs, 


ſcorning diſguiſe and af- 
fectation, reveals the feelings of my heart. 


She held out her hand, mine met it not. I turned from 


her. ©« Engliſhman, (cried' ſhe) aſſume not this air of 
haughtineſs t till thou haſt heard me.” 


I felt confuſed—< Perhaps, ſaid I to myſelf, my own 


vanity has led me into a miſtake of her meaning. a That 


thought contributed to alter my behaviour. Lady, 
Rr I, approaching her) I pray thee pardon ur rudeneſs. 


ſhe, in a 
ſofter tone, © mine are requeſts—not commands,” She 


ſeated herſelf, and obliged me to follow her example.— _ 


My doubts returned. She attempted to put on a look of 
modeſty, but her features would not allow it. 


I mean, faid ſhe, to acquaint thee with a ſecret that 


concerns my peace. Thou wilt wonder, that to thee, a 
ſtranger, I intruſt it; but it is from thee alone I expect 
afſiſtance and redreſs.” My doubts vaniſhed once more. 


8 
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« T love, continued ſhe; I love an inſenſible, an ingrate. 
But ftay, perhaps I accuſe him without reaſon—perhaps 
he knows not the paſſion with which he has inſpired me. 
Ah! if ignorance alone — 

She pauſed, but finding I continued ſilent, went on 
„ Thou ſhalt plead for me, noble Montmorency. He 
is thy friend. Tell him—0 tell him that my peace, 
my happineſs depends on his ſenſibility that the firſt mo- 
ment I beheld him, kindled ſuch a flame in my breaſt, as 

even his coldneſs cannot extinguiſh—that I die if he is 
unkind, and will fee] more than mortal felicity if he re- 
turns my love: Awake his compaſſion; repreſent to him 
my torments ; paint them as exquiſite, inexprefſſible :— 
thou needeſt not fear being too extravagant in thy colour- 

ing, Call intereſt to thy aid. Thou mayeſt tell him that 
| chef daughter of Ruthven is not to be deſpiſed - that her 
wealth is almoſt inexhauſtible, her rank illuſtrious, Hea- 
ven has beſtowed on her too a moderate ſhare of beauty. 
Of that ſay nothing; he has already ſeen it—he can judge.” 
e And to whom, ſaid I, am I to make this communica-. 
tion? Is it to Montroſe?” © O, no—to a much nearer 
friend.” © Good God! exclaimed I, ſure thou canſt not 
mean Fitz-Oſborne?” I know him not,” anſwered the 

daughter of Ruthven. RL Eo Oe, 
And yet have no nearer friend,” ſaid I, perplexed. — 
« Ah! infulting blindneſs ! exclaimed ſhe, learn then to 


whom thou muſt plead—Not to Montroſe—not to Fitz- 


 Oſborne—not to any other but Montmorency“ 
Il ſtarted ſuddenly from my ſeat. —< Proud Englifhman, 
cried ſhe, doſt thou ſcorn me? © No, lady, replied I, 
far from ſcorning, I render thee my thanks for a goodneſs 
unmerited and undeſerved. But I can no more. -Ano- 
ther is already miſtreſs of my ſoul. To her my vows are 
paid, and I cannot retract them.” > 9 
% Amana—the prudiſh Amana? canſt thou prefer her 
to the daughter of Ruthven ?”” ſaid ſhe, haughtily. “ Yes, 
thou doſt chuſe her ſeverity, rather than my love! Capri- 
cCious ! ungrateful! Go, continued ſhe, go crouch at the 
feet of Amana—deprecate her diſdain. Go—thou doſt 
not indeed merit my affection; but thou haſt well deſerv- 
ed my hate. Begone! and dread its effects? 


I 
— ; 6 
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1 bowed—I advanced to the gate, and opened it imme- 
diately. A few moments carried me back to my lodgings. 
IJ entered them triumphantly. © I have ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of conſtancy !” ſaid I, in a joyful tone. The re- 
flection delighted me. Amana was egg to my mind.— 


I thought I heard her applaud the fidelity of her Enight. — 
5 ated to mylelf the chaſte reſervedneſs of her deport- 
ment: I compared it with the boldneſs of Lady Ruthven. 
My heart found no. ſimilitude between them. One excit- 
ed my admiration, the other my diſguſt, 

Next morn I quitted Edinburgh with my retinue. On 
arriving in England, I flew to Fitz-Oſborne, and acquaint- 
ed him with the progreſs of m as love. He participated in 
my ſatis faction, and encouraged my hopes. After ſpend- 
ing ſome weeks in the ſweets of unreſerved friendihip, I 
repaired to my own habitation, I was welcomed by my 

vaſſals with fincere demonſtrations of affection, 

My Emma was not forgotten. I viſited the monaſtery, 
and beheld her more blooming and more lovely than be- 
fore. Nor was her mind leſs charming than her perſon, it 
was ingenious, artleſs and unſuſpecting: A graceful and 
captivating ſimplicity, the offspring of innocent and modeſt 
worth, accompanied all her motions. PR 
L reſolved to wear out the time of my probation in che 
ſociety of this dear ſiſter, but my determination was chang- 
ed by an incident, at once unexpected and delightful. 


In returning one day from the cloyſter, a GR gave 
me the following billet ;— 


e Amana is not unacquainted with thy gallantry, or thy 
<« generoſity; ſhe has heard of Montreſe and the daughter 
« of Ruthven her heart approves and thanks thee. But 
ce thou muſt quit idleneſs and obſcurity ; where there is no 
_ « temptation, there can be no reſiſtance. Hie thee to 
4 court, expoſe thyſelf to the attraction of 1ts beauties, 
« ſee if thou canſt view them with a ſteady eye, and an un- 
« ſhaken ſou}. Go and proſper—be reſolute—be n, | 
c and thy reward is certain,” ; 
I peruſed this paper ſeveral times before my tranſports. 
would ſuffer me to inquire how it came. At length J ac- 


quired 


— 
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quired compoſure 8 to do ſo, and my domeſtic re- 
plied, that a page in a Scottiſh habit, mounted on a fleet 
courſer, had given him the billet; and as ſoon as he had 
performed that office, he ruſhed away with the (peed of 
the wind. I inſtantly diſpatched meſſengers in queſt of 
this page. The 7 returned unſucceſsful ; he had left no 
e. 


trace of his cou 


« Tt is no matter, ſaid I, Amana has commanted-—It 
remains only for her ſervant to obey. Yes, he will court 
temptation; he will brave the fiery ordeal, and come off 
unhurt; the idea of Amana ſhall be his protection. bis 
ſhield, and his defence.“ 

I haſtened to court; I beheld its brighteſt fair ones, and 
remained ſtill conſtant to my firſt enſlaver. 
Walter Fitz-Oſborne was then high in favour with the 
EKing—I could have loved him, but his behaviour pre- 
cluded even eſteem. Ambitious and deſigning, he united 
the meanneſs of a paraſite with the inſolence of pride.— 
I mourned his infatuation, but could not prevent it at leſs 
than the price of our friendſhip. Strange ! that though 
poſſeſſing every virtue himſelf, he could not perceive the 
deficiency in Walter. But why do I ſay ſtrange? Noble 
minds are the leaſt ſuſpicious, and the moſt liable to im- 

poſition from the unworthy and the artful. 

I was ſoon enabled to give a freſh proof of my faith to 
Amana. The daughter of the Fart of Cheſter beheld 
me with favorable eyes. Her fire offered her to me in 
marriage, with a conſiderable portion. She was young, 
fair and gentle; but I rejected her. 

My year was now nearly concluded, and 1 looked for- 
ward to approaching happineſs with joyful expectation z 
it terminated, I returned to my caſtle, took a haſty ove 

of Emma, and ſet off for Scotland. 
| How ſhall I deſcribe my ſenſations, my tranſprrts_ on 
beholding again the manſion of Glencairn! Near thi 

years of bitter pain and remorſe have not obliterated them 
rom my memory. If they were then exquiſite, how were 
they encreaſed by the ſight of Amana! no longer cool or 
. reſerved, but bluſhing, Find, acknowledging. 
Why Thould ] dwell on a dene, the recollection of which 
nn my preſent miſery more intolerable : We were 
| united 


c * 


huts 
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united in the preſence of her friends and kinſmen. The 


Scottiſh King deſired to become a ſpectator of our felicity, 


and we repaired to Edinburgh, in purſuance of his invita- 
tion, That monarch folemnized our arrival with yarious 
ſports and entertainments. My Amana was the delight 
and admiration of all who beheld her; ſhe was my treaſure 
and happineſs—the ſolace of my life—the ſupreme good of 
my exiſtence, 

Lady Ruthven had left the city on the firſt intelligence 


of our nuptials; I rejoiced at her abſence, and my compa- 
ſionate Amana ſighed for the cauſe. The only bar to my 
| happineſs was the diſappointment of Montroſe, and the 


pangs I judged he felt in conſequence. 
He removed this bar. He deſired me to introduce him 
to the preſence of my wife and to ſee, by his behaviour, 


whether friendſhip had conquered love. I complied. He 


addreſſed Amana with a free and diſengaged aſpect. . 

e Beauteous lady, ſaid he, thou haſt choſen well. In 
preferring Montmorency to Montroſe, thou haſt proved 
thy diſcernment. The rejected repines not; he approves 
thy judgment, applauds thy choice —Ye are worthy of each 
other. May the curſe of Heaven purſue that daring per- 
ſon, who ſhall attempt to interrupt your loves | For Mon- 


troſe, he will not ceaſe to conſider you telicity as his own, 
and to pray for its duration.“ 


Amana bowed and ſmiled. 

„ Generous friend! exclaimed I, hear too the words of 
Montmorency. May that moment which impairs his 

confidence in thee, be laſt of his happineſs | May that Hea- 


ven which thou nameſt, puniſh his doubts with miſery 


moſt acute | 
My wife ſhuddered ; a tear trickled from her eye; it 


was the fatal preſage of misfortune. I heeded it not then, 
fave as it afflicted her, 


Soul of my life, cried I, tenderly, why art thou diſ- 
turbed ? The imprecation is unimportant, if J incur it not, 
and of that I am well aſſured”; baniſh then theſe clouds of 
ſorrow from thy brow, ſmile as thou were wont upon thy 


Montmorency.” Amana brightened ; ſhe forgot the im- 


precation, and I was happy. 


„ 3 5 Montroſe 
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Montroſe ſaw us every day while we continued in Edin- 


| burgh; he was the partner of all our pleatures, and confi- | 


dent of all our thoughts. 

It was at length t time to depart. I was eager to preſent 
a ſiſter to my Emma, and a miſtreſs to my vailals, The 
King gave us great marks of his goodneſs on our taking 
leave. After obliging my wife to accept many coſtly pre- 
ſents, he deſired her not to forget ſhe was yet a Scottiſh 


fudject. 


Thou goeſt, cried he, to acquire new tn but be 
not unmindful of thoſe thou quitteſt. Love thy ſpouſe, but 
forget not thy father and thy King!“ He extended his 
hand; Amana kiſſed it reſpectfully. 

« Montmorency, reſumed the monarch, cherih thy 


ſpouſe, and preſerve ſome remembrance of Scotlard. Thou 


muſt do more thou mult viſit us frequently, tor art thou 


not already half a Scot ?” 


I bowed, and aſſured him of conic. Weretired, 
and pre pared for our departure. Montroſe ſeemed ſtrongly 


affected. He preſſed my hand frequently, and bade me 


adieu with a faltering voice. 


Behold me now on my return to England. We cba 


the Tweed, and Amana ſoon loft ſight of her native hills. 


. pointed out to her obſervation the fertility of the coun- 
try through which we pafſed, She ſighed. 1 enquired 
from whence proceeds that ſigh. | 

Pardon me, beloved ſpoule, ſhe replied, I confeſs, theſe 


_ plains, ſmiling with plenty, form a ſenſible contraſt to the 


rude and undecorated appearance of my native mountains 
yet, though nature ſeems there to threaten, not invite, ſhe 
{till has charms ; her wildneſs pleaſes while it terrifies.— 


- Theſe endmelled fields, this luxuriant corn, this aſſemblage 
of peaceful beauties, anke not the foul of Amana with the 
. fame ſenſations of wonder and delight, as the brown heath 

which, agitated by the breath of Heaven, waves redundant 


on the highland's brow; as the tall fir which lifts its piny 
verdure to the clouds, and ſeems to mock the rage of 


Et, Tuthing tempeſts.“ 


« Amana then regrets theſe ſcenes?“ ſaid I, in a tone of 


concern. 4 Ah, dear ipoule, replied the, but 1 wall ceaſe 
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to regret them, for have I not Montmorency * preſſed 
her to my boſom, and all was peace again. 

In approaching the manſion of my anceſtors, we were 
ſaluted by the joyful ſhouts of my vaſſels; who, clad in 
their beſt attire, had come to welcome their new miſtreſs to 
her dwelling. Amana was pleaſed; the ſeemed to forget 
Scotland from that moment, and to center all her happineſs 
in home. 

I brought Emma from the alloy I introduced 
. thoſe perſons, ſo dear to me, to each other. A ſtrict affec- 
tion commenced between them. Amana regarced Emma 
with a maternal] tenderneſe, and my liſter's love for Amana 
was mingled with reverence and reſpect. 

Our days rolled on in a ſerene fehtcity, till“ my Amana 
preſented me with a pledge of our union We had ſcarce 
rejoiced for its birth, when we mourned its loſs ; two days 
after it beheld the light, it expired, and my wite and | ex- 
perienced the pangs cf paternal forrow, | 

Fitz- Oſborne, who was to have been ſponſor to my boy, 
haſtened to us, joined in our grief, and conſoled it by parti- 
cCipation. Three years paſſed away, and in that interval 

two more boys were born to _ who ſhared the deitiny of 
the firſt. 

The frequeney > theſe events accuſtomed me to bear 
them with reſignation. I bleſſed Heaven for leaving me 
Amana, But her health waſted inſenſibly. I was alarm- 
ed: I recollected my promiſe to the Scottiſh King, and 
hoping a change of icene might amuſe her r griek, took her 
and Emma to Edinburgh. | | 

Montroſe welcomed me with open arms. He ſympa- 
thized in my concern for Amana, not with a fervour of a 
lover, but with the ſincerity of a friend. His ſociety be- 
came neceſfary to my happ:nels. I entreated him to bear 
me company to England. He ana, but we continued 
two months longer in Scotland. We villted my wife's 
eſtates, cheared the hearts of her v. tals, and returned to 
the capital, 

Lady Ruthven had artived there during cur abſence, I 
knew not of this circumſtance till I beheld her at court, — 
She an{wered the cold ſalute I made with a irown, and a 
look of ſcorn, My wife next attracted her notice, and her 
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frowns redoubled. The gentle Amana ſhrunk from her 
ſccutinizing regards; ſhe caught my arm, & Montmorency, 
cried the, let us avoid that woman—ſhe ſhocks, ſhe terri- 
fies me. 

The daughter of Ruthven ien her action, and aſ- 
ſumed a malicious ſmile, Nothing farther occurred at this 
interview, and we had ſeveral more reſembling it. One 
night we attended at a feaſt in the palace. My wife, Em- 
ma, and Montroſe were ſeparated from me by the throng : 
As I advanced to ſeek them, I felt ſome perſon pull me. I 
turned; it was Lady Ruthven! Surpriſe rendered me im- 
moveable, I attempted not to break from her. 

« Montmorency, (cried ſhe, with a ſoftened aſpect and 
tender voice) haſt thou ceaſed to be cruel ? Wilt thou liſten 
to the unfortunate daughter of Ruthven? Thou mayeſt— 
ſhe will not be importunate—thy ſenſibility would now be 
nothing to her; ; but, Oh ! ſhe cannot ſupport thy aver- 

ſion !“ 

« Lady, replied I calmly, recullet what thou oweſt to 
thyſelf, and to honor.“ | 
d Ah! unkind and ungrateful ! cried ſhe, . to whom 
do I owe the forgetfulneſs of my duties, but to thee ? Hadſt 
thou never viſited Scotland, my heart had remained unſub. 
dued, and my reputation unblemiſhed; bu. now the de- 
ſpair that poſſeſſes the firſt, renders me careleſs of the laſt, 
Yes, cruel, | deſpiſe the cenſure of the world; I contemn - 
its applauſe !—fame, honor, praiſe, all are valueleſs to me, 
ſince J have failed to gain thy affection—ſince [ have met 
thy hatred !”? 

« Lady, faid I, (penetrated with compaſſion) Montmor- 
ency is not baſe ; he cannot hate thee; he is grateful for 
thy favor, and anxious for thy repoſe.” 

« Q Heaven! do 1 hear aright?” exclaimed the, with 
ſparkling eyer, « art thou grateful—art thou intereſted in 
my repoſe! Ak, Montmorency, delude me not—let not 
thy pity induce thee to ſooth me with deceuful-hopes.” _ 

She pauſed ; ſhe regarded me with a languiſhing air 
ſhe put her white hand on mine, and J fe}t it tremble. My 
good angel preſented to me that moment the idea of Ama- 
na. , drew my bond away, and ſuffered her's to drop, 
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Her looks became confuſed, buck was the confuſion of 
pride, not modeſty. © Too juſt were my apprehenſions, 
ſaid ſhe recovering herſelf, too vain my hopes? thy heart, 
flinty and obdurate to me, beats only for Amana.” 

&« Lady, faid I, (willing to conclude the conference), we 
are obſerved. Slander has many tongues—let us avoid her 


calumnies.“ - 


« Thou wouldſt leave me? (cried ſhe haughtily) thou 
wouldit leave me for this idol this wife—perhaps thou 
dreadeſt her reſentment ? Alas, poor wretch, art thou the 
ſlave of domeſtic tyranny ? 5 

The taunt moved my mirth, I ſmiled. “ *Tis well, 
reſumed ſhe, I am become too the object of thy ridicule ! 
But beware that thou doſt not ſhortly incur the ſcorn of 
the world! Thou art a tame huſband—thou art a conve- 
nient one too—Amana thanks thee — he is condeicending, 
and Montroſe is grateful.“ I ſtarted * Go, continued 
ſhe, return to thy kind friend—to thy faithful wife.“ | 

Her eyes beamed with a malicious joy. I was unde- 
ceived ; I ſaw that her words were the offspring of diſap- 
pointment and revenge. The conviction made me break 
from her with diſdain, and I joined my wife that inſtant. 
Amana had obſerved my converſation with Lady Ruth- 
ven, Her features were expreſſive of concern, but it va- 
niſhed at my approach. Her rival appeared no more that 

night; ſhe had quitted the palace upon my leaving her. 

Though my reaſon gave no credit to her inſinuation, 
yet it took an involuntary hold of my thoughts, I watch= 
ed Montroſe narrowly, without meaning to do fo, but 
could diſcern no calle for ſuſpicion in his deportment.— 
Far from being aſſiduous about my wife, he attached him- 
ſelf ſolely to Emma. I perceived that ſhe liſtened to hi 
_ diſcourſe, not merely with attention, but with pleaſure. 


I loſt my anxiety. I determined to cultivate this grow- 


ing affection, and fancied, that in that purpoſe, I conſulted 
only the happineſs of Emma and Montroſe. Alas, my mo- 
tives were not ſo pure they were tinctured with a riling 
jealouſy—the bane of my future peace—the ſpring of my 
crimes—the direful cauſe of my remorle | 


Willing 
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Willing to avoid any further interview with Lady Ruth- 
ven, and finding the purpoſe of my journey anfwered, in 
Amana's returning health, I determined to depart from 
Scotland without dclay. Montroſe held his refolution to 
accompany me to England. The innocent Emma could 
not conceal her delight at this reſolution; my wife was 
pleaſed, and I ſeemed ſo, but her pleaſure deſtroyed my ſa- 
tisfaction. 

Spite of myfelf, I began to treat Montroſe with coolneſs 
and reſerve. © Senſible cf no change in his own mind,. he 
perceived not mine immediately. It ſoon became too evi- 
dent to eſcape his notice; he expoſtulated with me on the 
apparent decline of my friend{hip, and I appeared hurt by 
the charge. To remove his ſuſpicions, I concealed my 
own ; Leven affected to eſteem him more than ever. But 
my expreſſions were accompanied with an air of con- 


ſtraint which contradicted their tenor. 


Montroſe perceived it, but miſtook the cauſe. He 
feemed to conſider my behaviour as the effect of caprice 
and fickleneſs. I' his idea concerned him at firſt, and then 


inſenſibly weakened his attachment towards me. 


Notwithſtanding the mutual diſtruſt which poſſeſſed us, 
wee did not ſeparate. We quitted Edinburgh, and reached 
my caſtle in a few days. 

Amana, now wholly reſtorcd to health, reſumed the na- 
tural bent of her diſpoſition, which was gay and cheerful. 
She uttered a thouſand playful tallies of innocent mirth.— 
She formed various plans for our amuſement. 

Her ſolicitude diſpleaſed me—< It is ſor Montroſe,” ſaid 
Ito myſelf. I condemned the thought, but could not loſe 
it. Fitz-Oſborne ſoon added one more to our fociety.— 
Athamed of my ſenſations, and afraid of his diſcernment, 
I concealed them more carefully than ever. He was de- 
ceived—he congratulated me on a happineſs I felt not. 
Pleaſure ame, to pervade my dwelling —every thing 


fmiled—all were at peace—but Montmorency. 
Fitz-Ofborne was called away by the illneſs of his fire. 
His abſence, far from grieving me, ſeemed to remove a 
weight from my heart—l thought conſtraint leſs neceflary 
when exempt from his obſervation. Again did care cloud 
my countenance—again did. the gloom of ſuſpicion refume 
we Is 
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its place on my brow. Amana perceived my diſquietude; 
ignorant from whence it proceeded, her endeavours to 
allay it produced a contrary effect. 

All things conſpired for my guilt and her deftrution.— 
Montroſe, at that time, loſt all his cheerfulneſs. Melan- 
choly and abſent, he entered no more into ſprightly diſ- 
courſes, but ſpent moſt of his hours in ſolitude. My wife ac- 


cuſed him of inattention to her and Emma —ſhe would rally 


him in ſport, and ſay he lamented ſome fair Scottiſh lady, 


to whom he had given his vows. - 


This ridicule appeared to hurt my ſiſter. She would 


watch the countenance of Montroſe—if he ſighed, ſhe an- 


ſwered that :zh with another—if he quitted the apartment, 


ſſe would follow him with her eyes, and then fink into a 


deep and painful reverie. 
1 meaſured all theſe circumſtances by the "A of m 


Jealous fancy. © If Montroſe loved Emma, faid I, why 
ſhould he not declare his paſſion without fear? That {he 
loves him, is as evident as her unhappineſs, and from 


whence thould this n ariſe, but from his neg- 


le! 


The idea led to another, which was 4 bn w - 


my mind, though I fought to ſtifle it. 


6 Ah reſumed I, it is moſt certain he loves, and that 
my filter is not the object—What other then If Ama- 
ROS, 

I ſhuddered—I attempted to fly from my own thoughts; 
it was impotible, I now treated Montroſe, not merely 


with coldneſs, but a {trong marked averſion. His melan- 


choly redoubled, but he {poke not of returning to Scot- 
land. 


Some works that eſcaped one day from Amana, increaſ- 


ed my torments. I had anſwered rudely to a queſtion that 


Montroſe had aſked me, and he left the apartment where 
we were abruptly. 


„ Dear ſpouſe, faid Amana, <a her arms around 


me, from whence proceeds this change in thy ſenti- 
ments and conduct? Montroſe once poſſeſſed thy "oe | 


how bas he loſt 1 it? 


* « Hal 
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« Ha! (replied I, impetuouſly) art thou intereſted for 
Montroſe — C My huſband !” exclaimed Amana, in an 
accent of ſurpriſe. ks 1 Tos 
I perceived my error; a burning bluſh dyed my cheek. 
« Forgive me, dear partner of my life, (ſa I, embracing 
her,) am I changed ? I knew it not.” 1 

A tear ſtarted from Amana's eye—l kiſſed it off. “In- 
deed thou art changed, (ſaid ſhe, in a tone of tender re- 
proof,) once thou wouldit have rejoiced in Amana's ſmiles ; 
once thou wouldſt have liftened to her expoſtulations with- 
out anger,” | VF „ 
c And T will do fo ſtill,“ cried I, preſſing her to my 
boſom. She returned my endearments. We continued 
ſome time in the ſweet tranſports of forgiving love, and 
my ſoul was again at peace. | 
Short was its duration. Amana ſeeing my compoſure, 

ſpoke again of Montroſe. “ He has no longer thy friend- 
ſhip or me confidence, ſaid ſhe, were it not better that ye 
| ſeparated? Let him return to his own country, and not by 
his preſence interrupt the happineſs of an union of four 
years.” 5 5 | — 

« And why ſhould his preſence interrupt it,” cried I. 
Ah! Montmorency, ſhe reſumed, remember thy 
imprecation—beware of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt.” . 
1 ftarted—ſhe embraced me I regarded her embraces 
as the foul of the ſerpent. Yet, at the ſame time, that my 
| heart recoiled at this mark of her tenderneſs, I had affected 
to receive it with tranſport. To ſuch baſeneſs—ſuch arti- 
fice, had jealouſy reduced me . | 
„Why, ſaid I to myſelf, why ſhould ſhe caution me 
_ ſuſpicion if ſhe were innocent? Ah! 'tis too plain 

hey love each other; ſhe would lull me to ſecurity, by 

deſiring the abſence of Montroſe.” ” 
While I thus continued to torment myſelf, Fitz- 
Oſborne, by the deceaſe of his father, became Earl Fitz- 
Oſborne. Filial affection induced him to lament an event, 
which another, leſs noble, had regarded with joy. I would 

have participated in his affliction, but my own engroſſed 
me wholly. He knew not the reaſon of my neglect, and 
reſented it. I ſaw him no more—the criſis of my fate ap- 
proached. = 5 


— 


On. 


he RAM 
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One morning in riſing from my couch. 1 perceived 2 
paper lying upon my pillow. It would have eſcaped my 


notice, but that. the following direction caught my eye: 
« Tothe injured Montmorency. I graſped it in my hand, 


and paſted quickly i into the anti- chamber, fearful of awax- 


ing Amana. 

Great Heaven ! what did I feel on peruſing its con- 
tents ? They informed me of what J had before too fatally 
conjectured. That my wife and Montroſe entertained an 


_ ardent paſſion for each other—that the melancholy of the 


latter, his penſiveneſs, his deſire of ſolitude, were aſſumed 


for the purpoſe of deceiving me, and furthering his inter- 
views with Amana, which were frequent and ſecret. 


While I-ſtood almoſt deprived of ſenſe, my favorite do- 


medſtic entered the anti-chamber. At the light of the pa- 


per and my attitude, he trembled, and ſeemed much agitat- 
ed. | 


I perceived theſe appearances; it truck me that he was 


the intelligencer. I advanced ſuddenly towards the door, 
| barred it, and held out the paper. He dropped on his 


knees, and manifeſted all the tokens of terror and conſter- 
nation. 

« Speak, ſaid I, faltering, & art thou the author of this 
caution?“ «© My maſter '”— He pauſed. © Proceed, 
(cried I, in a voice half choaked a rage,) declare my 
thame ]“ « Pardon thy ſervant, he replied, too much al- 
ready art thou affected; better it were, perhaps, that ig- 
norance— “ „ Doſt thou dally with me? (exclaimed 

I,) purſue thy work — this inſtant ſpeak — declare all thou 
knoweſt, or torments ſhall wreit the ſecret from thee !“ 

« Ah! my imprudent zeal, (cried he, aſſuming a ter- 
rified aſpect) to what has it reduced me!” 

By Heaven! cried I, (fnatching up a ſword) if 


thou dcft trifle more, this Wu {hall be buried in thy | 


heart ”* 

He aroſe “ I will ſatisfy my maſter, ſaid he, I was in- 
deed the writer of that paper—fatal, ſince it has thus diſ- 
turbed thee. Would to God my hand had withered ere 
Spare thy diſpleaſure, continued he, I will tell thee all.“ 
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He then confirmed the contents of the paper, and added 
many more circumſtances, any one of which was enough 
to agonize my ſoul. | 

“ Curfes blaſt the wretch ! cried I, who has robbed me 
of my Amana's love] who has violated her innocence !_ 
may the wrath of Heaven overtake Montmorency if he 
puniſh not his perfidy!““ „ | 

My domeſtic interrupted the effuſions of my rage. He 
beſought me to moderate my tranſports, and to follow his 
counſel. He repreſented to me that Amana and Montroſe 
were now too guarded in their conduct to furniſh me with 
any proofs of their guilt—that- it was better to, increaſe 
their ſecurity, by a feigned compoſure, and even to pre- 
tend a viſit to Fitz-Oſborne, but {till continue concealed 
in the caſtle. The idea of my abſence, he ſaid, would 
render them leſs careful of hiding their intrigue, and I might 
then have both conviction and revenge. _ 

Blinded by jealouſy, I applauded this counſel, and de- 
_ termined to embrace it. The idea of vengeance inſpired 
me with a horrible joy; I doubted not whether it was juſt. 
I thought only. of executing it. My domeſtic exacted a 

promiſe from me to diſſemble till he gave the ſignal. 
Seven days did J paſs in agonies. During that time I 

obſerved, as well as my diſtraction would allow, that Em- 
ma had regained her wonted cheerfulneſs, and ſeemed 
pleaſed and happy. Montroſe appeared too, to have for- 
got his melancholy in ſome meaſure; Amana ſmiled, and 
all added freſh fuel to my tortures, I imagined they had con- 
ſpired to deceive my ſiſter; that thought made me pant 
anew for the hour of vengeance. | 

It arrived. My riders e informed me it was now time 
to viſit Futz--Oſborne. I told my purpoſe to Amana ; ſhe 
encouraged it. With difficulty could I reſtrain the rage 
of my heart. © Yet a little while, ſaid I, and I ſhall be 
ſlatisfied.“ . V•öUbÜ5ñ , co 
I ſet off, but returned at midnight. My confederate 
achmitted me unperceived. I concealed myſelf in an un- 
trequented chamber, and continued there till the enſuing 
evening. At its cloſe my domeſtic entered“ Now,” 
ald he; and pauſed. 5 


It 
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It was enough. I graſped my ſword, and followed his 
ſteps; they led to the chamber of Amana. - The door was 
half open. I behold Montroſe kneeling at her feet. I 
heard her ſpeak to him in a tender voice ; | faw him preſs 
her hand to his lips. 

Fury poſſeſſed me—T ruſhed in; I plunged my ſword 
in his breaft-—He fell back, bereft of life. Amana ſhriek- 
ed. -- 

Ah! traitreſs !” cried I, drawing my weapon from 
the body of Montroſe, « thou ſhalt die!“ 1 pierced her 
boſom—O Heaven! And yet I live | 5 

While I hung, already repentant of the ſtroke, over my 

bleeding ſaint, Emma ruſhed in. She looked at the corſe 


of Montroſe—« O God !” cried ſhe wildly, throwing her- 
ſelf on the ground, O God! my ſpouſe; my betrothed; 


my beloved!“ I ſtarted. „ It is true, (faid the dying 
Amana,) my huſband; ſome horrible myitery Ras ve 
thee.” 4 Ha! cried L, ſay not I am deceived! Was not 
Montroſe thy paramour ! fo | 
It is now my conſolation, replied Amana, that J have 
been chaſte and faichful ſince the firſt moment our hands 
were united. If I have ſtrayed from my duty to thee, even 


in thought, may that Judge, before whom I go to appear, 


puniſh my falſehood with ſentence of eternal wrath !” 
« Then I am a wretch for ever? exclaimed I. But 
ſtay—did I not ſee him at thy feet? Didſt thou not regard 


him with loving—with impaſſioned glances ? 72 


« Alas! faid Amana, faintly, thou ſaweſt through the 
medium of jealouſy. He loved—he was married to Em- 
ma; he implored me to intercede ——* 

She could no more; her voice faltered. The So of 
life bubbled from her wound apace. I uttered loud cries; 
my domeſtics came running in. ' «© O Heaven! who has 


done this?” they exclaimed, Stupified with excels of mi- 


ſery, I ſpoke not. They ſurrounded their miſtreſs, at- 


_ tempted to ſtanch her blood, and bore her to a couch. 1 


flew to the couch; I knelt beſide it; * Save her! cried], 
ſave her!“ and take all the wealth of Montmorency!“ 
« It is too late, cried Amana, I feel the approach of 


death, but I die ſatisfied if thou believeſt me innocent.” — 
She pauſed 


Look to the forlorn Emma, (added the, 
1 - 


SY 
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in an interrupted voice), Ah! wretched maid; her peace 
1s = for ever!“ 

y liſter, inſenſible to all around her, had continued en- 
tranced in ſorrow over the body of Montroſe. Amana's 
accents now itruck her ear; ſhe raiſed her head, © Ah 
cried ſhe, flows thy blood too, my gentle ſiſter!“ She 
aroſe, ran towards the couch, and claſped my expiring con- 
| ſort in her arms. * What barbarian—what monſter” — 
© Thou ſceſt him before tees” ſaid 1, in a voice of hor- 
ror. 

« Art thou the murderer of Amana, and Montroſe ? 
(cried the, wildly,) then take one more victim; thou art 
not yet glutted with blood! Quick as thought the flew to 
the fata] ſword, ſeized it, raiſed her arm, and ſtruck it with 
force to her heart. At that inſtant the ſpirit of Amana 
fled, and my ſenſes forſook me. 

L was reſerved to bear a freſn load of miſery and remorſe, 
On awaking from this ſtate, my mind was in a chaos of 
doubt, contuſion, and grief. My domeſtics had borne me 
to a diſtant apartment. I looked round for the afflicting 

objects that had laſt met my fight, Where is Amana? . 
where is my ſiſter? where is Montroſe ?”? cried I. 

V hile I ſpoke, Catherine ruſhed into the chamber with 
a frantic air. 

<« Doft thou aſk ? cried ſhe, thou 1 haſt deſtroyed 
them] W hat infernal agent guided thy hand to commit fo 
horrible a deed? Thou haſt not only murdered thy wife, 
thy ſiſter, and thy friend, but thy own offspring the chaſte 
pledge of e ber love {—thy wife was pregnant!“ 

Judge of my torments. Exceſs of agony had given me 
an appearance of calmneſs. | Catherine miſtook it for in- 
ſenſibility. 5 
„ What, ſhe exclaimed, not one 8 tear one 
: groa an? If thy heart is not 1 of adamant, I will force 
it to feel. ee that one day ſince, thy ſiſter aud Mon- 

troſe were jcined in hol) nuptial bands.“ 
Speak that again,“ cried I, arouſed from my Gi: 
My words are true, the relumed ; they were united 
in the chapel of the monaſtery. I was their confidante 
and their witneſs. Montroſe had obſerved thy coldneſs; 


he 
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he imputed it to the diſcovery of his paſſion for thy ſiſter. 
From thence aroſe his melancholy, and Emma's ſorrow. 
They at . communicated to each other their mutual 


oo ſtrongly enamoured for prudence, they 
reſolved to ſeparate no more. My miſtreſs was unac-⸗ 
quainted with the ſecret of their marriage. This night 
Montroſe determined to implore her interceſſion with 
thee.” | | 
« [ſt is enough,” cried I, in a tone of anguiſh, “ 1 
have ſhed innocent blood. But where is the wretch—the 
devil who has undone me?“ 1 8 
1 named the traitor. My ſervants flew in ſearch of him. 
He was yet in the caſtle; they dragged him trembling 
from his lurking place, and brought him to my preſence. 
I had returned to the victims of my revenge, and his 
treachery. I was employed in mourning over them, in 
a hi head and my own, when the 
milcreant entered. Fired with rage, I would have torn 
away his life, but my domeſtics ſurrounded and reſtrained 


« Traitor l—monſter | exclaimed I, what has induced 


thee to urge me to a deed, which has damned my foul ?? 
155 


% Pardon ! pardon!” faid the wretch, dropping on his 


knees. © Lady Ruthven” -“ Ha! what cf her? inter- 
rupted 1, She was the mover of this buſineſs; ſhe brib- 
ed me to her intereſt ; ſhe commanded me to deceive thee. 
I obeyed her. Too fatal obedience | I expected not“ 
Ah! devil! (exclaimed I, foaming) I will have thee 
torn piecemeal! Thou ſhalt expire in tortures, great as 
thou haſt inflicted on my heart!” . 
My brain ſickened; madneſs ſeized me; I loſt all re 


Collection for ſeveral weeks. Kind oblivion ! had it con- 


tinued; but no; I deſerved it nat. When my ſenſes re- 


turned, I learned that my wife, Emma, and Montroſe, had 


been interred in the cemetery of the cloyſter; that my de- 


ceiver had been punithed with death, and my pardon grant- 
ed by the King. OO. 1 


But I had ifill an inexorable and unappeaſable judge. — 
Conſcience ſuffered me not to reit. I reſolved on a moſt 


bitter and unceaſing penance. 1 determined to forſake 


the ſociety of men, and all the indulgencies of lite, 
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I made over my eſtates in England to the monaſtery, 
which contained the remains of thoſe I held moſt dear. I 
only required in return, that the holy virgins ſhould fing 

rpetual requiems for their repoſe. Amana's poſſeſſions 

bequeathed to her neareſt kinfmen ; and then, cauſing a 
report to be ſpread of my death, forſook the world. for 
ever. iy rr 15 : | 
One domeſtic only was in the ſecret of my retreat. — 
By his care J am ſupplied with juſt enough of homely 
ſuſtenance to lengthen my penance, by ſupporting my 
life. 5 

Thirty years of painful exiſtence have I paſſed in this 
cell. Every ſix months I quit it to perform a vow which 
I ſwore on the return of my reaſon, of making a pilgrim- 
age to the ſhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, twice 

each revolving year. Often have I thought of going to the 

| ——— and as often been deterred, by the Teal of of- 
he ſhades of thoſe I have injured. Such was my 

_ guilt ! ſuch is my penitence |! Is it too ſevere? Can it atone 
for the wild fallies of unbridled paſſion—for the deſperate 
acts of black revenge? Te 
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MARIAN AND LYDIA. 


«© She ſets like ſtars that Fall to riſe no more.“ 


*» 


- TUYHE ſun was ſunk beneath the weſtern hills, his part- 


ing beams made the horizon flame with burniſhed 


85 gold, and darted on the topmoſt branches of the lofty trees 


of a neighbouring foreſt. Autumn had not put off her 
pleaſing robe, nor had the gentle zephyr forſook the plain 
to give place to his rude brother Boreas. The ground 

was ſtrewed with leaves of various hues, the ripened fruit 
hung on the bending trees, and fields of waving golden 


grain, rendered the ſcene delightful. _ 


Marian and Lydia having finiſhed their daily taſk, ſet 


aſide their wheels with alacrity, and tying on their ſtraw 
| bonnets, prepared to enjoy the beauties of the evening, by 


rambling over the adjacent fields and meadows. | 
They were innocent and ſprightly as the young fawn 
that lightly bounds over the verdant lawn; ſmiling youth 
and roſy health glowed upon their cheeks, and ſparkled in 
their eyes, their wiſhes untaught by art or luxury to ſtray 
beyond the bounds which fimple nature had marked out, 
were eality ſupplied ; they aroſe each morn with the fea- 


thered choriſters, and cheerfully purſued their daily la- 


| boux; the evening was their time for mirth. Innocence 


preſided over all their pleaſures, and meek-ey'd content on 


_ Cowny pinions hovered over their homely couch, ſweeten- 
ing their quiet flumbers. 


3 Their 
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Their cottage was fituated in a pleaſant valley, on the 


borders of Wales; it was plain and rural, it contained 
every neceſſary, but no ſuperfluities; ſimplicity had deco- 


tated it, and the neatneſsef its furniture rendered it more 
pleaſing to the ruſtic inhabitants than the moſt ſumptuous 
palace. | 

Here Marian and Lydia, by their cheerfulneſs and in- 
duſtry, enlivened the declining hours of their mother Dor- 
Cas. 0 | 


Beware, ſaid the careful mother, beware my children, 


tarry not too long, leſt the evening damps ſhould impair 
your health, and rob your mother of her only comforts, 
The ſiſters departed, and as they wandered over the 


fields, in the innocent gaiety of their hearts carroled forth 


their ſongs in wild untutored, but melodious notes. 

Sir George Lovemore had arrived a few days before at 
_ Gwinfred-hall, to viſit a maiden aunt, whoſe unlimitted 
fortune demanded this mark of reſpect for with the 
virtues of her mind, or the ſweetneſs of her manner, he 
was totally unacquainted. — Mrs. Gwinfred's unaf- 
fected piety, good-humour, and amiable diſpoſition, were 
things totally diſregarded by the young libertine; though 


the viſit was profeſſedly made to her, yet he ſpent but a 
ſmall ſhare of his time in her company. He was continu- 


ally rambling from one place to another, making viſits to 
thoſe neighbouring gentl.men whoſe opinions and manners 
moſt ſuited with his own. He was this evening return- 
ing from a viſit to the Earl of Landaff; he was ſeated in 
an elegant phæton, drawn by four beautiful bays, his 
ſervants were in their beſt travelling liveries, which 
were green faced with buff, and ſuperbly trimmed with 
gold lace; they proceeded lowly, the animals ſeeming to 
partake of their maſter's indolence. | — 
Marian and Lydia had wandered to the road, and were 
Juſt croſſing it with an intent to enter a ſmall wood on the 


other ſide, when this magnificent equipage impeded their 


way. They had never betore ſeen any thing half fo grand 
—they ſtopped involuntarily to admire it as it paſſed ; the 


wind had blown off Marian's bonnet, her luxuriant brown 
hair, falling in ringlets over her face and neck, ſerved as 


2 ſhade to heighten, but not obſcure her charms. 


6 . Sir 
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Sir George caught a glimpſe of her perſon, and in her 
little white jacket, ſimple and unadorned, the appeared to 
him like a wood nympth; her form was delicate, her ſtature 
rather below the middling ſize. He alighted from his 


phæ ton, and offering his hand to Marian, ſaid he would 
afiſt her in croſſing the road; he ſeized her unreluctant 


hand, he gazed earneſtly upon her face, and felt in a mo- 
ment his heart was captivated by this ruſtic faſcinating 
beauty; the modeſt inobtruſive charms of Lydia were un- 


noticed, he. called her ſiſter by a thouſand divine appella- 


tions, which, as they had never heard before, at once ex- 


Cited their works and their fears. 
| Leave us, good Sir, ſaid Lydia, for we muſt return 


home, and ſhould our mother ſee you, ſhe would be angry 
with us; belides, Sir, we country maidens are not uſed to 
converſe with ſuch grand folks, and mayhap you will laugh 


at our ſimplicity. They then dropped their curtſies, and 
wishing him a good night, would have left him, but he 
ſtopp & Marian, and attempted rudely to falute her; ſhe 


= ſhricked, ſtruggled, and at length freeing herſelf from his 


hold, caught = ſiſter's hand, and darting acrols the held, 
they were preſently out of ſight. 


Sir George gazed after them for a moment, thes, aſcend- 


ing his carriage, determined in his own mind to attempt 
the ſeduction of Marian. He made no doubt but ſhe 


would again walk the ſame way, and reſolved every night 


to ramble out in hopes of meeting her. 


The ſiſters ſlackened not their pace til they arrived 


within ſight of their mother's cottage. Dorcas, uneaſy at 


their long ſtay, had walked forth to meet them; their haſte 


and confuſion alarmed her. Tell me, my children, ſaid 
ſhe, why are vou thus agitated ?: has any thing frightened 
you, or has any cf the low-bred clowns inſulted you, why 


would you walk ſo late? 


Dear mother, cried Lydia, a gentleman ſtopped us, 


and was ſo rude to my ſiſter. Rude, ſaid Marian, 
interrupting her, he only wanted to kiſs me, and I ran 
away from him. But you cannot think what a fine gen- 


tleman he was, fo handlome, and he had ſuch a pretty thing 
to ride in, dear, dear, how I ſhould like to ride in luch a 
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I am ſurpriſed, Marian, ſaid Doreas, gravely, to hear 
you talk thus; it becomes not a girl of your humble ſta- 
tion to ſpeak in ſuch raptures of the * of a gentleman, 
or the grandeur of his equipage, much lets to form wiſhes 
to be indulged by riding in it. 

Why ſurely, dear mother, ſaid ſhe, it is no harm to 
wiſh. It is wrong, my dear child, (replied the tender 
mother) very wrong to form wiſhes which we are certain, 
from the ſituation in which it has pleaſed Providence to 
3 us, can never be Jaudably gratified. You know, 
Marian, tis impoſſible you can ever poſſeſs a ſplendid 
- equipage. Oh! dear, ſaid Marian, I do not think ſo; 
mayhap the fine gentleman may be in love with me; I am 


ſure he called me by a many pretty names. 


Dorcas ſhouk her head, and ſighed. And how, ſaid 


ſhe, looking mournfully at Marian, how has vanity found 
entrance in a heart | had hoped was the ſeat of innocence 
and content. Don't be angry with my lifter, dear mother, 


ſaid Lydia, to be ſure the gentleman did talk a great deal 


about beauty and goddeſſes, but I dare fay he meant no- 


thing. That's nothing but envy, ſaid Marian, peeviſhly, 


| becauſe he did not ſay any thing to you. For of what ufe 


would it be to him to ſay I was the lovelieſt girl he ever 


ſaw, if he did not think fo, that would be fibing for fibing 
falke. | ) | 


Dorcas ſmiled at her fumplicity, while the regretted that 


thoſe ſparks of vanity which had ever lain dormant, had by 


flattery been blown into a flame. They entered the eot- 
tage, and fat down to a rural ſupper of milk and fruit; 
during the repaſt Marian could think nor ſpeak of ought 


beſide the gentleman. 5 
Lydia was ſilent, and Dorcas now and then ſighed pro- 


foundly, while a tear fell-as ſhe reverted in her thoughts to 


- occurrences long fince paſt ; when they had finithed their 
_ temperate meal, ſhe thus addreſſed her daughters. 


My dear children, you have often heard me fay, that 


you loſt your father when you were quite infants, in 
that I told you truth; he is loſt, irreparably loſt to you 
and me, but it was not death that tore him from us. I have 
ever avoided mentioning any of the occurrences of my paſt 
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life, left it ſhould pain your gentle affectionate hearts, but 


1 find now the hour is arrived when the mother's ſorrows 


ſhall ſerve as a warning to the daughters, to teach them to 
avoid thoſe ſhoals and quickſands on which was wrecked 
her happineſs and peace. Liſten attentively, and while 
py weep over my misfortunes, let the errors which 

rought them on me fink deep in your hearts, remember 
they were the cauſe of your mother's ruin, and ſhun them 
through the courſe of your own lives as you would a 
poiſonous or obnoxious reptile, 


I was the only daughter of a farmer in the weſt of Eng- 
land. He in his youth, by integrity and fidelity, ſo wel! 
recommended himſelf to the favor of the nobleman, of 
whom at that time he rented a farm, that he made him 


ſteward of all his eſtates, which were ſituated in that coun- 


try. I had the misfortune to loſe my mother before I had 
ſeen ſixteen years; ſhe was a woman of exemplary piety, 
ſhe had early inculcated in my mind a love of religion and 


virtue, and taught me that humility, charity, and cheerful 
content were the true marks of chriſtianity. Had I never 


fuffered thoſe excellent precepts to depart from my mind, 


I ſhould never have experienced the many miſeries which 


have ſince marked my unhappy life. | 
During the life of this worthy parent, I lived extremely 
retired, ſhe ſuperintended my education, which was ſuch 


as might render me a uſeful member of ſociety, but the 


beſtowed very little time on the ſhewy accompliſhments 


which are ſet ſo high a price on in the preſent age, and 


which, though they are certainly neceſſary to finiſh the 
education of a gentlewoman, are very immaterial to thoſe 
who expect to move but in the middle ſphere. 


After my mother's deceaſe, I took the entire charge of 
my father's family upon me, did the honors of his table. 
received and entertained all his viſitants, and made fre- 


quent excurſions abroad; I was thoughtleſs, vain, and 


giddy. I never before heard the voice of adulation, 


which now aſſailed my ears from almoſt every man with 
whom I converſed. I liſtened to it eagerly, and like, my 


ample Marian, placed an implicit faith in all they ſaid. 
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My heart was full of ſenſibility, and being deprived of 
my mother, whom I had ever coniidered and loved as a 
friend, I began to look roùnd for ſome female object on 
whom to ſettle thoſe affectionate feelings, to whom I might 
unboſom all my little inquietudes, conſult and adviſe with 
on trifling embarraſſments and vexations, which at that 
time I conſidered as ſerious troubles. 
Unfortunately for me, the Earl of S- to wh my 
father was ſteward, at that time came into the country, 
and brought with him his daughter, Lady Laura S— and 
a young gentleman whom TI thall call Melfont; he was the 
ſecond fon of a noble family, and tho' then only nineteen 
years old, had obtained the rank of captain in the army ; 
his fortune was large, having inherited his mother's join- 
ture, but he had choſen the profeſſion of arms, as he thought 


the character of a youu loldier increaſed the dignity of the 
gentleman. 


Lady Laura was nearly of my on age, chance one 
evening threw me in her way, as I was walking with my 


father, and though fortune had placed ſo great a diſtance 
between us, ſhe profeſſed a friendſhip for me, which high- 


ly gratifie 4 my vanity, and delighted my father, as he 


thought it would contribute to my future advancement in 
life. But alas, my children, it was the ſource from whence 
I might trace all my misfortunes. 

Lady Laura was lovely in her perſon, and gentle i in her 
manners, ſhe poſſeſſed a ſuſceptible heart, and I thought 
her the pattern of all female perfection; but in this I was 
woefully deceived. She had that ſelfiſh principle inherent 
in her nature, which made her prefer her own happineſs to 


that of the whole world befide ; however, this was an error 


which I did not Gitcc/-T till ſhe had brought inevitable 


ruin on me, and unfeelingly ne in the miſery {he 
had occaſioned, | 


From the cvening of our firſt interview, ſhe continually 
formed pretences to call at my father's, and at length, by 


the Earl's permitinon, invited me to paſs a few weeks with 


her at Sey.nour caſtle. My father joyfully conſented to 
my accepiing the proffered honor, and the day being ap- 


pointed, Lady Laura herlelt carne in * chariot to fetch 
Hie. 


It 
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It was near dinner time when J arrived, I felt myſelf ra- 
ther abaſhed on being preſented to the Earl, and conſcious 
of my inferiority, my face glowed with confuſion. Lord 
S—— was a venerable and truly worthy nobleman ; he 
faid many obliging things to me, which in ſome meaſure 
encouraged me, and J began to look and ſpeak with a to- 
lerable degree of freedom, when being informed that dinner 
was'ſerved, the Earl led me into the dining room and pre- 
ſented me to Captain MeJfont. | 

All my confution now returned. I bluſhed, trembled, 
and hardly knew how I behaved during dinner ; I had 
never before converſed with a man fo weil-bred, polite, 
and agreeable, as Captain Melfont. I wiſhed to appear en 
gazing, and conſcious of my own inſignificance, ſhrunk as 
it were into nothing, and a thouſand times wiſhed myſelf at 
home again. All day I was uneaſy- and diſſatisfied with 

myſelt: Every accompliſhment Lady Laura diſplayed, 
made me regret not poſſeſſing the ſame, that I might equally 
with her contribute to the amuſement and ſhare the ap- 
plauſe of Melfont. „„ 

In the courſe of a few days my conſtraint gradually de- 
creaſed, the polite freedom with which I was treated by 
Lady Laura, and the pointed attentions I experienced from 
Melfont, contributed to raiſe me in my own eſteem, and 
I became cheerful and happy. . 85 „ 

As I had ever been accuſtomed to early riſing, I was 
in general up ſome hours ſooner than Lady Laura, and 
uſually ſpent the time till breakfaſt in the garden, ſome- 
times with a book, and ſometimes with my work. Mel- 
font had frequently joined me in theſe little morning ex- 
curſions, and I believe it was the pleaſure I experienced in 
his company, which made me ſo often repeat them. At 
firſt he was polite; unconſtrained and chearful, but he ſoon 
grew thoughtful, penſive, and even abſent. I ſaw the 
change with regret ; I almoſt, unknown to myſelf, ſhared 
his uneaſineſs, and whenever he ſighed involuntarily, 
echoed his ſighs reſponſively. %% y”œ ö 5 

At length J aſſumed courage to enquire the cauſe of his 

melancholy; he heſitated for a few moments, and then in 
faltering accents declared himſelf my lover, at the ſame 
time ſaying, he had not the leaſt hope of ever being happy, 


conjured 
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conjured me to forget him, preſſed my hand to his lips, 
and left me with precipitation. 

I now diſcovered the ſtate of my own heart, I felt the 
greateſt fatistaCiion in the knowledge of being beloved; 
but my affliction was great when I reflected he had ſaid, an 
inſurmountable barrier was placed between us. I was 
weak enough to ſhed tears, and could hardly ſummon com- 
poſure enough to attend Lady Laura, at the uſual hour 
of breakfaſt though 1 was conſcious that the indulging 
an hopeleſs paſſion would entail laſting miſery upon me, 
1 never once attempted to ſubdue it, or ſtifle emotions 
which my own reaſon told me were improper and impru- 
dent in a young perſon in my humble {tation ; though I 
am certain, had I, when I firſt diſcovered my growing par- 
tiality for Melfont, immediately left Seymour Caſtle, re- 
turned home, and by entering with avidity into all my uſual 
avocations, {trove to banith him from my mind, and cauti- 
ouſly avoided all opportunities of ſeeing or converſing 


with him, I ſhould ſoon have conquered the predeliction, 


and regained my uſual tranquillity, but I wanted reſolution 
to fly the ſociety of a man whoſe preſence I fancied con- 
ſtituted my chief happineſs. 


Solitude is the nurſe of youthful paſſion In this I was 
fully indulged at Seymour caſtle, being allowed to paſs my 
time in a manner moſt ſuitable to my own inclination, 
whilſt Lady Laura was engaged with her ſeveral maſters, 


who yet daily attended her. I had at the ſame time con- 


tracted a habit of reading for ſeveral hours in the day, and 


unfortunately in the late Counteſs's library met with ſe- 
veral novels, a ſort of reading with which my dear girls 
are totally unacquainted. Thoſe books ſerved only to 
ſoften my mind and increaſe my paſſion, ſo that, by never 
attempting to repel it in it's tirit approach, 1t in time 
gained an entire aſcendency over my heart, formed 2. 
part of my exiſtence, twined round the chords of life, and 
can be extin; guiched only by the hand of death, 


Here Dorcas pauſed to give vent to her tears; Marian 


wept with her; Lydia threw her arms round her mother's 


neck, and kiſſing off the drops as they fell. upon her cheeks, 
Ek” that no action of her's thould ever increaſe the an- 


guih which already weighed down her too ſuſceptible 
heart 


8 e ww. wo e 
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I hid my face with my handkerchief. 
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heart. They then retired for the night, Lydia to the ſoft 
repoſe that ever attends youth and innocence; Marian to 
reflect on the fine things Sir George had ſaid, and Dorcas 
to weep over paſt affictions. „„ 

The ſun had juſt darted his rays upon the diſtant moun- 


tains, the dew {till glittered on the waving graſs, when 


| Dorcas forſook her .reſtleſs couch, and ſummoned her 


daughters to their daily labour, having paid their adoration 
to the divine diſpoſer of all things, and partook of a frugal 
breakfaſt, ſhe again continued her recital. 

For ſeveral mornings after the explanation I mentioned, 
I repaired as uſual to the garden, but Melfont did not join 
me, indeed he ſeemed particulariy ſtudious to avoid eve 


opportunity of converſing with me without a third perſon 
being preſent. I was extremely uneaſy at this conduct, I 


imagined he ſuppoſed me too much his inferior to be made 


the honorable partner of his fortune, and in my heart I 


thanked him for that honor, which prevented his foliciting 
me on other terms ; yet the viſible conſtraint he put upon 
himſelf, in attempting to appear'chearful, pained me exceſ- 


- ſively ; I became abſent, melancholy, and dejected. 


Lady Laura frequently interrogated me in her lively 


manner on the cauſe of my altered diſpoſition, and one 
morning when Melfont was in the rogm, ſhe jocularly 


faid, Why, my good couſin Charles, what in the name of 
wonder poſſeſſeſs you to be ſo dull, one would think ſome 
enchantment prevailed at Seymour Caſtle, and that the 


very air was infectious, here is my lively Dory, metamor- 


phoſed into muſing melancholy; and you, my late giddy 
couſin, become the grave ſentimental philoſopher. I veri- 
ly believe a certain blind deity has been buſy with you; 
come hither, Charles, let me fee where the arrow entered, 


1s the wound deep? | | | 


Melfont anſwered rather peviſhly, and left the room. I 
felt my face glow, and my heart throbed violently; Lady 
Laura faw my emotion—Poor dear, faid ſhe, did it fall in 
love, and had it no hope; well, well, never mind it, *twas 


all involuntary, I'll be worn. 


Oh! Lady Laura, faid I, deſpiſe me not for my Wenk 
neſs. I could ſay no more, tears burſt from my eyes, and 


My 
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My dear Dory, faid ſhe, taking my hand, I did not 


mean to pain your gentle heart, I have long ſeen the ten- 


derneſs ſubſifting between my couſin and you, and afture 
you it has given me peculiar pleaſure ; but my ſweet little 
friend, you muſt be rather cautious to guard your fecret, 


for ſhould my father diſcover it, he will uſe every method 


to prevent an union between you ever taking place, for 


Charles Melfont is deſigned by him the huſband of your 


Laura. 


Had I been transfixed by lightning, my countenance | 


could not have expreſſed more horror and ſurpriſe. I felt 


in a moment that | muſt appear a monſter of ingratitude in 


the eyes of the Earl, when he ſhould find I had thus, tho” 
_ unintentionally, counteracted his deſigns, in regard to his 
daughter's future ſettlement. I told Lady Laura, after 


what I had juſt heard, I ſhould think myfelf unpardonable 


to remain any longer at Seymour Caſtle, or ever ſuffer 


Melfont to entertain me again in the character of a lover. 


J requeſted her to ſuffer me to return home, and ſaid, I 


would, if poſſible, avoid ever ſeeing him again. 


She laughed at what ſhe called my delicate ſcruples, and 
told me, ſhe had in her own mind planned out future ſchemes 
of happineſs for us all; for to tell you the truth, ſaid ſhe, 


1 have no great inclination to Charles, being engaged both 


by inclination and ſolemn promiſes, to a young man of no 


* fortune, though of a good family, he is at preſent on- 


y an enſign in the guards, fo that J am certain my father 


will never conſent to our union; but you know, my dear 
| Dory, if you accept Melfont, I can then avow my choice 
openly, and you will at once render yourſelf happy, and 


confer an obligation on your friend. 


In this manner did the artful Laura work on my feel- 
_ ings, and ar length won Melfont over to her party. We 


were frequently witneſſes to private interviews between 


her lover and herſelf, and in a ſhort time ſo far forgot what 
was due to our parents, and to our own intereſt and honor, 
that we not only planned her eſcape, but accompanied her 
flight, and the ſame ceremony united Lady Laura to Mr. 
Walſh, and your mother to Melfont. | 


When 
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When we returned to Seymour caſtle, we found i it a ſeat 
of tumult and confuſion ; the Ear! refuſed us admittance, 
and my father irritated at my ingratitude to his patron and 
benefactor, would not ſutfer me to enter his habitation, nor 
did J, from that unhappy day, ever ſee him; my benaviour 
had fuch an impreſſion on his mind, that he fell into a deep 
melancholy, which ſoon put a period to his exiſtence ; the 


whole poſſeſſions were left to his neareſt male relation, 


and my name was only mentioned in the will, that he might 
reprobate my ingratitude. | 
I can truly ſay, the affliction I felt when informed of his 


deceale, proceeded ſolely from the reflection, that I deſerv- 


ed his anger, and had not ſeen him, or endeavoured to Bain 


his pardon before his death. 


The anguiſh of my heart was beyond expreſſion, but the 
unremitting tenderneſs which I experienced from my huſ- 
band ſoon huſhed my griefs to reſt, and I became tranquil, 
and even happy. Alas! this ſcene of ſerene pleaſure was 
not long to laſt; it fleeted away like a viſion, and like a 
paſſing ſhadow left no trace behind. 

One year of connubial love was paſt, when you, my be- 
loved girls, were in one day uſhered into the world. Mel- 


font was diſappointed, he had hoped for a boy, as his 
family had never been reconciled to what they termed fo 


diſproportionate a match, he imagined ſuch an event 
might in ſome meaſure hive conciliated their regard, but 
the birth of my daughters fruſtrated theſe hopes? how- 
ever he ſtill continued the kind attentive huſband. 
I lived extremeiy retired, conſoling myſelf for the loſs 
of every pleaſure which a perſon of my age might wiſh to 
enjoy, in Melfont's affection ; and while that continued, 


I had no wiſh ungratified. 


Lady Laura frequently viſited me; her ſather had neve: 
forgiven her e ne nor did he ever give he 
any fortune. 

Walſh had married more from the 3 of agrandizing 
himſelf than from any affection he felt for her ladythip. 
When he found theſe hopes were illufive, he threw off the 
maſk, and treated her with contempt and unkindneſs, by 
which means he rendered her life extremely wretched, 


No. x X | | Che 
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She faw the love and harmony which ſubſiſted between 
your lather and me, and from that ſpirit of envy which 
nates to fee happineſs in another family, which it cannot 
cujoy at home, ſhe determined to undermine my felicity, 
and render me as completely wretched as herſelf. 

ITnere is a caprice in the heart of man, or rather a de- 
pravity in their natures, which leads them to neglect and 
deſpiſe a woman totally in their power, and purſue with 
avidity thoſe who, by almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles, are 
placed at a diſtance from them. This was exactly the 


caſe with Melfont. When Lady Laura was offered to 


him by her father, when wealth and honor would have at- 
tended his acceptance of her, he rejected her; but now, 
irrevocably united to me, and Laura the wife of anorher; 


he began to feel a paſſion for her, and to wiſh he had not 


married ſo precipitately. 


This paſſion was at firſt admitted into his boſom under 


the maſk of pity, he would liſten to the frequent complaints 
ſhe made of her hard fate, ſooth her diſtreſs, and ofter 


every conſolation in his power. 


For ſome time I joined him in endeavouring to alleviate 


the ſorrows of the unhappy Laura; but at length his at- 
tentions to her became too pointed to eſcape the penetrat- 
ing eye of watchful tenderneſs, and I was unable to ſtifle 
that jealouſy which I had long {trove to ſuppreſs. 
However afflicted I might de, at the viſible alteration in 
your father's manner, I ſuffered no complaint to break 
forth, but nurſed my corroding ſorrows in ſilence and ſo- 
litude ; in his preſence I endeavoured to appear chearful, 
though my heart was almoſt broken by his unkindneſs. 
Two years had paſſed in this dreadful manner, when 
Mr. Walſh died, and Lady Laura became a blooming wi- 
dow. Lord S——, her father, was at that time upon the 
continent, therefore ſhe had no opportunity to inake an 
immediate perſonal application to him for reconciliation. 
Lady Laura had long treated me with a cool hauteur, 


D 
ſhe now no longer wore even the ſemblance of politeneſs, 


but vchenever ſhe came to the houſe, would either not 


ipcak to m2 at all, or treat me with the molt cruel difre- 
ſpect. 1 ventured to complain to Mellont of her ungener- 
| GUS 
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ous behaviour, when his anſwer ſtruck me almoſt dumb 
with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment. . 

I am ſurpriſed, madam, faid he, that you ſhould complain 
to me in this manner, what right have you to expect par- 
ticular attention from a woman of Lady Laura's diſtinc- 


tion, I think ſhe does you too much honor by condeſcend- 


ing to enter the houſe where you live. You ſhould con- 
ſider, Dory, you are only my miſtreſs. —©< Your miſtreſs, 
Melfont ?”—Yes, ſurely; you know I was under age 
when the ceremony was performed. I have never intro- 
duced you to my family as my wife, nor have they ever 
eonſidered you as ſuch. 

I heard no more, a cold damp came over me, I ſhudder- 
ed, and fell lifeleſs to the floor. When I recovered, I 
found your cruel father had left me, in that ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, to the care of his fervants. I gave free vent to m 
ſorrows in a flood of tears, and then ſummoning all the 


- . fortitude I could to my aſſiſtance, called for pen and ink, 


and wrote a letter to Melfont, a copy of which I have pre- 
ſerved. ; | its 


TO MELFONT, 
SINCE you inform me I am not your wife, be aſſured I 


retain too high a ſenſe of honor to remain with you on any 
other terms; but do not flatter yourſelf I mean tamely to 


give up a title which I think I have undoubted rizht 


to, having received it at the altar, and borne it three years, 
during which time I have never diſgraced it by thought, 
word, or action. Before you receive this, I ſhall be far 
advanced on my way towards Paris, where I mean to ſub- 

mit my caule to the deciſion of the Earl of S——, who, 
though I have greatly injured, is the only perſon J can at 
this time with propriety apply to, or hope to receive al- 
ſiſtance from. I know him to be a nobleman of too much 
honor and humanity to ſuffer an inſult offered to an un- 
protected woman to go unrevenged. He is the friend of 


X 2 the 
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the widow and the fatherleſs, and in that rank I muſt place 
myſelf, and your unhappy children, till you reftore me to 
that Which no action of mine has ever faber. 


Four affeRijonate, 
but injured wife, . 


. DORCAS MELFONT, 


When I had finiſhed this ker: T ordered a chaiſe and 


four, and bidding the ſervant put up a few things, took 
you, my beloved girls, and deſiring the letter might be de- 


livercd to your father when he came home, which I knew 


would not be till late at night, ſet oft full ſpeed to Dover. 
Ve travelled all night, and was lucky enough to arrive 
juſt as a packet was fail ing for Calais, I immediately em- 
barked, a few hours wafted us acroſs the channel, and I 
then travelled with as much ſpeed as poſſible to Paris. It 
was late when I arrived, and being greatly fatigued with 
my journey, I determined to ſtay till the next morning 


before JI waited on the Earl. I took an haſty ſupper and 


retired, in hopes to recruit my exhauſted frame by ſleep. 

The next morning I aroſe early, and dreſſing myſelf, 
took my dear children in my hand, and repaired to the 
Earl's. I was with difficulty admitted, and when I enter- 
cd the room where his Lordſhip was at breakfaſt, my agi- 
tation was fo great I could ſcarcely ſtand. 
| Dorcas ! faid his Lordſhip, ſtarting from his ſeat. —Oh! 
my Lord, ſaid I, (throwing myſelf at his feet, and preſent- 
ing my girls to him) behold a miſerable woman and two 
helpleſs infants, who, without your aſſiſting hand, mult be 
_ plunged in infamy and inevitabye ruin. —Riſe, Dorcas, faid 
his Lordih] 'p, explain n your agitation at preſent 
deranges your ideas. 

I then ina few words told him, that Melfont had diſ- 
owned me for his wife, and that I was certain he meant 

to marry Lady Laura. 


Heaven forbid, faid the Earl, that my poor + nfo 
airl ſhould add ſuch an henious offence againſt humanity, 


ro the catalogue of her former crimes. Oh! Dorcas, her 


undutiful behaviour has been like a viper preying upon 


my 
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my heart; and to increaſe my affliction, I have been told 
ſhe has diſhonoured even the man for whom ſhe forfook 
her father's protection. But this will be an act to make 
honor and humanity bluſh. Be comforted, continued he, 
for the ſake of theſe poor innocents, I will not ſuffer your 
wrongs to paſs unnoticed or unredrefſed.— Cheared b 
theſe kind expreſſions, I returned to my lodgings, with a 
heart conſiderably lightened, and was deſired to call on the 
Earl again in about ten days, when he fhould have had 
time to conſult what was beſt to be done. On the ap- 
pointed morning I repaired to the Earl; I found him ſeat- 
ed at a table writing, a letter lay unfolded before him. 
Dorcas, faid he, (riſing and leading me to a ſeat) I have 
received letters from England 3 ſaw you. — Do they 
mention me, my Lord? — Ves, they fay you have long 
led a very diſſolute life, and that you have eloped from your 
huſband with a young officer, and taken with you a quan- 
tity of money and jewels.— Heaven forgive them, ſaid I, 
and burſt into tears. — But this is not all, my poor girl, 
continued the Earl, you have worſe trials than this to en- 
counter. : 1 . 
Then I hope God will give me fortitude to ſupport 
them, ſaid I, but indeed my heart is almoſt broke already. 
However, my Lord, let me know the worſt, and I will en⸗ 
deavour to bear it with patience, © = 
Melfont is married to Lady Laura! 
Cruel Melfont, how have I deſerved this inhuman 
uſuage | EL 
Alfter you left me the other day, ſaid the Earl, I ſent a 
meſſenger expreſs to endeavour to procure a certiſicate of 
your marriage, and to take a letter to Laura, promiſing 
pardon and forgetfulneſs of all that was paſt if the would 
not marry Meltont, but in cafe ſhe choſe to follow the 
bent of her own depraved inclination, to never aſſume the 
title of my daughter again, for from that moment I would 
diſown her. My meſſenger returned yeſterday, and in- 


forms me, it is impoſſible to procure a certificate, as the 


clergyman who married you was dead, and that the dax 
after you left England, Melfont publicly eſpouſed Lady 


Laur as | | | 


Merciful 
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Merciſul heaven, ſaid I, (ſinking on my knees) to your 
care I commit my dear injured children. Oh! ſuffer 
them not to be puniſhed for the {ins of their parents; make 
me the object of thy wrath for my diſobedience and ingra- 
titude; but, Oh, of thy infinite mercy avert the ſhafts of 
keen adverſity from the boſom of my beloved girls. 

The Earl was affected, he dropped a tear in compaſſion 
to my anguiſh, and promiſed to ve my protector. The 
next day he gave me a deed, in which he ſettled this cot- 
tage and its appendages, with one hundred pounds a year, 
on me during my life, and to be continued to my children 
as long as they, by their conduct, ſhould merit his pro- 
tection. I remained in France a few days, juſt to recruit 


8 my ſtrength and ſpirits, and then ſet forward for this place, 


where I have lived now ſeventeen years, endeavouring to 


form the minds of my children in ſuch a manner, that the 


follies which occaſioned their mother's misfortunes might 
never find entrance in their hearts. „ 
Oh! Marian, liſten not to the voice of adulation, ſtifle 
every riſing ambitious thought, be humble, be innocent, 
and be happy. 75 | 


Marian liſtened attentively to the affecting recital of : 
her mother's ſorrow, but every ſyllable ſunk deep into the 


heart of Lydia. I will daily think of your diſtreſſes, my 


dear mother, ſaid ſhe, and they will ſerve as a ſhield to my 


heart, and render it invulnerable to the attacks of vanity, 
or the illuſion of paſſion. | 3 
And is my father living? ſaid Marian. — I know not, re- 


plied her mother; but if he is, he can never be any thing 


to you; he has renounced us all. 


t was inhuman, my dear mother, to deprive us of that 


rank in life, we were born to fill, and which I flatter my- 


7 ſelf we ſhould not have diſgraced. 


Fooliſh Marian, ſaid the anxious mother, why regret 


the loſs of ſuch a trifle z be virtuous, my child, you will 


then elevate the moſt humiliating ſtation, and riſe ſuperior 
to thoſe whoſe only boatt is wealth and titles, to render 
them the envy of the blind miſguided multitude. Virtue 
alone is true nobility z content is real happineſs. 


Lydia's 
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Lydia's heart reſponſive echoed her mother's ſentiments 
— Marian ſighed, and was ſilent. 

The moon in majeſtic ſplendor illumined the ſky, and 
darted her filver beams through the ancient elms that ſhad- 
ed Dorcas's cottage. The ſiſters were ſeated by the door, 
and in obedience to their mother's command, were pour- 
ing forth their thankſgiving to the 2 of all b! eflings in 
an evening hymn. They had juſt finiſhed when a ruftling 
among the buſhes made band ſtart; a beautiful pointer 


ran into the cottage, and in a moment a ſervant in livery 


appeared, and enquired the way to Gwinfred-Hall. Dor- 
cas directed him which way to go. He ſaid he was weary, 
requeſted a drop of water, and leave to reſt. Lydia went 
to fetch him ſome cyder, Dorcas moved towards the door, 
and filently admired. the beauty of the ſpangled firma- 


ment. 
The man ſeized the opportunity, and delivered to the 


lovely unſuſpecting Marian a letter from Sir George 


Lovemore. 
Love and ambition had already taught her art, ſhe haſti- 


| ly took the offered letter, and hid it in her boſom. Alas, | 
ſimple maid, you there foſtered a ſer pens whoſe ſubtile poi- 
1on tainted your very heart. 


The ſervant, having compleated his errand, retired, and 


Marian found means to peruſe her letter; it bonded 
with profeſſions of love, vows 'of everlaſting fidelity, and 
encomiums on her beauty. She read it with rapture, and 


though ſo recently warned of the duplicity of men, be- 
lieved every ſyllable ! it contained. In con .cluſion, he ſoli- 
cited a private interview the next morning, in the field 
adjoining her mother's cottage. Marian pauſed at this 
requeſt, heſitated- read the letter again, and reſolved to 


comply. 


During ſupper ſhe was thoughtful and abſent, and when 


the uſual hour of reſt arrived, the retired with aa anxious 


perturbed mind; ſleep was a ſtranger to her eyes, and ſe- 
veral times ſhe almoſt reſolved to thew the letter to Lydia, 


and requeſt her to accompany her—but then Sir George 


had deſired her to come alone, he might be offended, and 
ihe might never ſee him again. Vanity alſo pleaded, he 
might marry her, rale her to an exalted ſtation, and ſhould 

| his 
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his views be otherwiſe than honorable, ſhe certainly had 
reſolution to withitand 1s ſolicitations. . 


In this manner did ine wear out the tedious night; at 


five o'clock ſhe ſtole ſoftly from the fide of her innocent 
{leeping filter, and with as little noiſe as poſſible opened 


the door that led into the fields. Aurora had but faintly 


ſtreaked the caſtern ſkies with mingled gold and purple, 
when the ill-fated Marian met her lover. _ 

He thanked her for her condeſcenſion, told her his whole 
happineſs 5 depended on her, and urged her immediate flight 


with him to London. Marian heſitated, her mother, her 


liſter, hung heavy at her heart. 

Sir Georg ge v/as an adept in the art of ſeduction, he talk- 
ed of gaicty, | ſplendor and. pleaſure, {wore ſhe was born to 
grace "the hirtt Ration, declared it was a crime to bury ſo 
much beauty and {weetnefs in a deſart. 


Marian's reaſon was not convinced, but her vanity was 
awakened, and her ſenſes dazzled, what wonder then that - 
her ſcruples were overcome by Sir George's artful perſua - 


ſions. She left the manſion of peace and innocence, and 
in a chaiſe which he had prepared for the purpoſe, hurried 


as fait as four hories would N her to the ſeat of diſſipa- 


tion and folly. 

Marian dropped a tear as ſhe took a laſt look at the cot- 
tage, but Sir George kiſſed it off, and the reflection which 
had cauſed it to ſtart, was inſtantly baniſhed from her 
mind. 

Lydia, on awaking, miſſed her ſiſter, ad haſtily riſing, 


ran into her mother's apartment, vexed that Marian ſhould 


have been the firſt to bid her good morning. I am not 


uſed to be ſuch a fiugzard, my dear mother, ſaid ſhe, but 
my {ſter has received your bleſſing before me this morn- 
ing. I have not ſeen your ſiſter, Taid Dorcas, but as it is 


a tine morning, fae has, no doubt, rambled out to enjoy its 


ſweets, go, my beloved Lydia, and ſeek her. _ 

Lydia left her mother, and ſought her ſiſter in the fields 
and woods; echo a thouſand times repeated the name as 
ſhe called her dear Marian; at length fatigued and diſpirit- 
ed, ſhe was returning home, when ſhe met a ſhepherd, 


who early attended his ſheep, that way, and Gemanded 


ot uim wuether he had ſcen her ſiſter. 


He 
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d He had ſeen her, he ſaw her enter the chaiſe with Sir 
George, he ſaw them drive off, | T 
at Lydia heard the heart-rending tidings, ſhe would have 
it wept, but tears refuſed their relief; ſhe ſighed, raiſed her 
d hands to hcaven in an agony of grief, and ſunk lifeleſs up- 
> on the ground. The ſhepherd was frightened, nor did he 
2, uſe any method to reſtore her, but ran backward and for- 
ward, looking wildly round him, and calling aloud for 
e help. A young gentleman, who had been that morning 
= out a ſhooting, heard the voice of terror, and haſtened to 
* the ſpot where the helpleſs Lydia lay. Her charms were 
not of the dazzling ſort, but the more her features were 
— . examined, the more they intereſted the beholder. The 
0 gentleman, when he firſt raiſed her from the ground, felt 
"ne only for her as he would for any other woman in diftreſs ; 
Py but when he looked attentively on her face, and beheld 
8 her lovely, though inanimate features, he felt an irreſiſ- 
* tible impulſe to defend her, not only from her preſent un- 
bo: eeaſineſs, but to ſhield her for ever from pain and af- 
d fliction. He carried her to a ſpring, and bathed her 
* temples with water, ſhe opened her expreſſive blue eyes, 
- Ohl] my unhappy ſiſter, ſaid ſhe, and freeing herſelf from 
the arms of her deliverer, covered her face with her hands, 
- and gave free vent to her tears. Have you loſt your ſiſ- 
h ter, my ſweet maid, faid the ſtranger. on 5 
T Alas! Sir, replied Lydia, I fear my poor Marian is 
worſe than dead. A gentleman has found means to en- 
0 ſnare her innocent unſuſpecting heart, and ſhe has this 
d morning left her only friends to truſt the promiſes of one 
R ſhe never ſaw till three days ſince. I know not how to 
t return to my poor mother with theſe fatal tidings ; I fear 
= it will go near to break her heart, already opprefled with 
3 woes almoſt too heavy to be borne. © But God tempereth 
$ the wind to the ſhorn lamb,' continued the, raiſing her eyes 


to Heaven, and no doubt will inſpire her with fortitude 
to bear, without repining, this heavieſt of his trials. 

$ The ftranger reverenced her ſorrow, he took her paſ- 

- five hand, drew it under his arm, and fo proceeded ſilently 

5 along towards Dorcas's cottage; he attempted not to in- 

* terrupt her grief, but now and then a tear ſtole down his 

manly cheeks, and a reſponſive ſigh anſwered hers. 


No. 2. „ When 
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When "ey arrived at the cottage, Dorcas met them at 
the door ; Lydia flew towards her, folded her arms round 
her neck, and dropping her head on her boſom, ſobbed 
aloud. 

Oh! my beloved, faid Dorcas, tell me, has any accident 
happened io your f ſter ?-—She is gone, faid Lydia.— 
M hat, forever? cried the ſond m ther, eagerly. 

Oh! my dear mother, thc is Joit to us; that 3 
man vhom we met 

Enough, faid Dorcas, I fully underſtand the extent of 
my misfortune ; my Marian 1s diſnonoured, plunged in 


infamy; but I will not renounce her, the is my child. — 
Oh! Heavens, none but a patent can judge of the anguiſh 


that now harrows up my foul. But, my ſweet Lydia, will 
you forſake your mother in her old age? will you leave her 
grey hairs to link in forrow to the grave, without a friend 


to cheer her laſt moments, without the gentle hand of 


filial love to cloſe her dying eyes. 


Oh, no, cried Lydia, dropping on her knees, never, ne- 
ver; when I forfake my honoured mother, may Heaven 


regardleſs hear me when I pray, may, I be caſt out to ſick- 


nels, pain and poyerty, without a friend to pity or re- 
lieve me. 


Dorcas embraced her, and the ſtranger 8 to 


diſſipate the dre ps of humanity which were gathering in his 


eye. Lydia by degrees became more compoſed, and in- 


formed her mother "of the obligations the was under to the 
gentleman who had accompanied her home. 
Oh! Sir, ſaid Dorcas, you are my friend and benefac- 


5 ; had I loſt my Lydia, I had loſt my ali; but ay, by 
what name ſhall modes you in my prayers? They 
call me Renfew, Earl of Landaff, faid he. Dorcas ſtart- 


ed and turned pale the Earl continued. —Y our ſorrow 


has awakened in my breaſt every feeling of humanity, and 


if it is in my power to be of any ſervice to you, command 


me, and I will exert it to the utmoſt.—Alas | my dear 
Marian! faid Dorcas. —l underſtand you, replied the Earl, 


and wiſh I could reſtore her to you, but as that is not in 


my power, teach me by ſome other means to promote your 


happinefs, 


My 


— — ot 


F 
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My Lord; faid Dorcas, there is but one way to give 
the leaſt ſatisfaction to this afflicted heart; leave the 


_ Cottage immediately, nor ever attempt ag: in to ſee or 


converſe with Lydia —And way this cruel reſtriction !— 
Time, my Lord, perhaps may inform you with my 45 


for acting thus. At preſent I cannot alledge the true 


cauſe, and will never {toop to a mean equivocation to 


excuſe an action, which I am ſenſible is perfectly right. 


The Earl was piqued, he bowed, and left the cottage. 

| Lydia, ſaid Dorcas, if you love your mother, you will 
avoid the Earl of Landatt. He is generous and humane, 
faid Lydia. Truft not to appearances, replied her mother, 
when you ſhall learn a tale which I could tell you, you 
will then, like me; tremble at the name of Renfew. 

Peace, with the ſpced of a courier, now fled from the 
manſion of Dorcas, affliction uſurped her place, and with 


ſolemn pace each night walked with the ſolitary Lydia 
over thoſe fields and meadows where ſhe once had cheer- 


fully tripped with her beloved Marian. 
In one of theſe melancholy excurions ſhe was accoſted 


by the Earl of Landaff; ine would have fled, but he pre- 


vented her, and in the moſt eloquent language true love 


could inſpire, told her how dear ſhe was to hun, and how 
_ cruel he thought her mother, in refuung him the 88 


of her converſation. 
My mother, replied Lydia, can be actuated by no mo- 
tive but a wiſh to promote my happineſs, I eſteem you, 


my Lord, I ſhall ever remember you with gratitude, but 
my mother has forbid me to hold any converiation with 


you. Adieu, Sir, I often think of you, but will never have 


any intercourſe with you. 


Stay, my ſweet Lydia, faid the Earl, only ſay you do 


not hate me. I ſwear, dear maid, my deſigns are honour- 


able, and if you will put yourielt under my protection, a 
private marriage thall convince you how ſincere my pro- 


feſſions are. 


My Lord, replied Lydia, FEE. I acknowledge myſelf : 


| honoured by this declaration, I muſt decline accepting 


our offer; I know my rank in life is far beneath what 
would be expected in the bride of Landaf, but humble as 
lam, I will never become the wite of a man who would be 


** | _ aſhamed 


__ Cuvcieds 
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aſhamed publicly to own me as ſuch ; nor will I ever clan- 
deſtinely converſe with a perſon whom my mother has 
| forbid me to ſee. My ſiſter, I fear, by her diſobedience, has 
rendered herſelf miſerable, nor will I, by a like conduct, 
increaſe the aMiction of my dear venerable parent. 

Landaff expatiated on the many advantages attending 


wealth and ſplendor ; Lydia heard him with ſilent con- 


tempt. He told her his only wiſh was, to make her 
—_ + 3 
That is impoſſible, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, the heart of 
Lydia never can know happineſs while her mother is in 
affliction, and her ſiſter, perhaps, a miſerable wanderer, 
expoſed to all the wretchedneſs, want and infamy can en- 
tail on a fallen woman. „„ 
All farther perſuaſion was of no effect; Lydia continu- 
ed firm in her reſolution of not leaving her mother, and 


fearful of again meeting the importunate Earl, avoided for 


ſome time her favorite walk, confined herſelf to the nar- 
raw limits of their garden, and devoted her time entirely 
to comfort and chear her afflicted parent. | 
The Earl finding no hope of ſucceſs in drawing Lydia 
from her duty, and having too much regard for vir- 
tue to force himſelf into their ſolitude, with an intent to 


rob them of their only treaſure, repaired to London, think- 
ing time and abſence would effectually baniſh her from 


his memory. 5 | | 

We will now leave Lydia, following her uſual inno- 

cent avocations, and return to Marian, who was emerged 
in the vortex of faſhionable folly. | 
When Sir George perſuaded the unſuſpecting Marian 


to leave her home, and truſt to his honor for protection, 


ſhe had no doubt but his deſign was to marry her; he had 
never told her ſo indeed, but ſurely he could mean nothin 


Ic&—He had declared he loved her, and did not men 


always marry the women they loved? Thus, with fallaci- 


ous hopes, did ſhe quiet each riſing fear, and by painting 
to herſelf the pleaſure her mother and ſiſter would expe- 


. rietice when they ſhould embrace her as Lady Lovemore, 
entirely obliterated the pain ſhe felt in reflecting on the 
_ uneal.neſs they would ſuffer when her flight ſhould be diſ- 


Sir 
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Sir George had never formed an idea of making her 
his wife ; he ſaw ſhe was beautiful, he felt he haves her, 
and thought by laviſhing on her riches and finery, to 
which ſhe had hitherto been unaccuſtomed, to enſare and 
lead her an eaſy victim to be ſacrificed at the ſhrine of 


vice. To this end he forbore taking any liberty during 


their journey, which might alarm her, treated her with 
reſpect and tender attention; and when they arrived in 


London, placed her in an elegant lodging, with proper ſer- 
vants to wait on her, and left her to ruminate at leiſure on 


the change in her ſituation. . , 
The female attendant who was immediately about the per- 
fon of Marian, was a girl who had formerly fallen a prey to 
the arts of Sir George, and now only enjoyed his bounty 
for reducing other hapleſs females to the horrid level with 
herſelf. She was wretched in the loſs of her own virtue, 
and like the ſpoiler of mankind, exulted in every opportu- 


: nity of robbing others of that blefling herſelf could no 


longer enjoy. She treated the innocent Marian with the 


moſt profound reſpect, led her through a ſuit of ſuperb 
apartments, and told her, if ſhe could think of any thing 

that would add to the elegance or beauty of the furniture, 

ſhe need only mention her wiſhes to have them complied 


with. She next diſplayed a variety of elegant female ap- 


pare, toys, jewels, and other things proper to catch the 
attention of inexperienced youth, and kindle the glowing 
ſeeds of vanity into a flame that might conſume her. She 
deſcanted on the beauty, gallantry, and generoſity of Sir 
George, nor left the poor bewildered girl, *till ſhe had 


ſeen her in bed, and faſt locked in the embraces of Mor- 


pheus. 


Sophia, for that was the name of Marian's attendant, had 
learnt the part ſhe was to act from an old woman, to 


whom Sir George had wrote the day before he left Gwin- 


fred-hall. She knew it would not be prudent to give the 
artleſs girl any time for reflection, or to ſuffer her thoughts 


to recur to the friends ſhe had left in Wales. She there- 


fore entered her apartment at an earlier hour than is cuſ- 


. tomary for town- bred ladies to riſe, the was ſtill aſleep. 


Sophia watched the moment of awaking, and hurrying | 
her to riſe, prevented the intruſion of buſy or perplexing 
| | thoughts. 


. 
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thoughts. She was attired in a faſhionable undreſs, and 
before the had time ſufficiently to admire either herſelf or 
the beauty of the breakfaſt apparatus, Sir George was an- 
nounced. 

Marian was now hurried from one ſcene of diflipation 
to another for ſeveral days; ſhe was introduced to a large 
circle of thoſe unhappy women, who purchaſe eaſe and lux- 
ury at the price of honor. 

She was charmed with the gaiety of their manners and 
the vivacity of their converſation. Their precepts, their 
example, corrupted her heart, and ſhe began te think a 


life of licentious love (falſely termed a life of liberty) was 


alone a life of happinets. She forgot her afflicted ater, 
forgot her innocent affectionate ſiſter, forgot every pre- 


cept « of virtue and religion, and fell a voluntary ſacrifice 


to Sir Geor: ge. 


For many months folly wore the ſemblance of pleaſure, 
and riot and intemperance were miſtaken for felicity.— 


Bur, alas! the wretched Marian too late awoke -to a ſenſe 
of her miſerable ſituation. 


Sir George, attracted by a newer face, forſook hes: re- 


fuſed her pecuniary aſſiſtance, and even had the unfeelin 
villainy to betray her into the power of one of his libertine 


companions. 

At firſt her grief was violent, but ſhe had been taught 
a method to ſtifle the emotions of her heart by drowning 
her reaſon in repeated draughts of ſtrong liquors. She 
was ſoon loſt to every ſenſe of ſhame, and from being once 


the admiration of the croud wherever ſne moved, became 
an object of contempt, and uk to the horrid tate of com- 


mon proſtitution. 
It was a cold evening in autumn, the 9 was bleak, 


the rain fell heavily, when pinched with famine, and ſhi- 
vering with the chilling blaſts, Marian wandered unfriend- 


ed and unpitied ron ;:4 Berkley-Square. She had ſeveral 
times eſſayed to ſto the paſſengers, and intreat charity, 
but there was yet a ſpark of pride remained unſubdued, 
which made the ſupplication appear too humiliating. 

She drew near a door where a carriage Was waiting.— 


Major Renfew came from the houſe, and entered it; by 
the hight of a flambeau, which ſhone on her face, he diſ- 
covered 
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covered Marian—her features were yet lovely, though 
pale, and ſtrongly marked by the oppreſſive finger of po- 
verty. The Major beckoned her forward Who are. you, 


ſaid he, (ſurveying her with a ſcrutinizing eye, and why 


does your countenance wear this appearance of miſcry ? 
Alas! replied Marian, it is the true index of my heart! 
I am the 3 of folly and infamy, but though I own 
my puniſhment juſt, I cannot bear it without complaining 
—1 cannot ſtarve in filence! _ = 
Various were the emotions that agitated the heart of 


Major Renfew while he gazed on the face of Marian ; at 


frff he felt ſomething like humanity ſtirring in his boſom, 


but at the ſecond glance it was a more lively emotion; he 


gave her a guinea, and appointing her to meet him at ten 
o'clock, at a houſe he mentioned, drove off to pay ſome 
viſits of ceremony. 
Marian felt a warm glow of gratitude play round her 
heart; ſhe could have knelt and Kifſed the hand taat had 
thus ſeaſonably adminiſtered relief. She waited impatient- 
ly for the hour of ten, when ihe might thank her benefac- 
tor as ſhe ought, 

Major Renfew was a man of gallantry ; ; he had been 


ſome years ſeparated from his wife, and indulged himſelf in | 
frequent caſual intrigues, which did no great honor either <- * 


to the brillancy of his taſte, or the goodneſs of his acart. 
The beauty of Marian, though greatly impaired by in- 
temperance, was yet ſtriking ; the Major at that time was 
without a favorite, and from the prepuile:fion he felt in his 
boſom towards our poor wanderer, he determined to raiſe 


her from the abject ttate to which ihe was reduced, to the 
honorable ſtation of his miſtreſs; he therefore Mipaccaed 


his viſits as quick as poſſible, and repaired to the place 


of appointment. 


Marian met him at the door of the apartment, he gave 
her his hand, ſhe raiſed it to her lips, and attempted to ſpeak; | 
but words were refuſed; a guih of ſilent tears more elo- _ 


£ quently ſpoke her foul's- meaning—the Major was moved, 


he made her fit down, and placing himſelf beſide her, be- 
gan to > unfold the deſigns he had formed in her favor. 


Alas 
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Alas! Sir, faid Marian, mournfully, I had hoped you 


would have taken me from this life of ſhame; indeed, I 
am ſick of what is termed pleaſure; I long to fink into 
peaceful obſcurity, and having juſt ſufficient to ſupply the 
wants of nature, repent my paſt miſdeeds, and wait with 
patience the appointed hour of reſt. J know not why it 


is, but I fee] I never can return your generoſity in the way 


you require, and therefore dare not hope for farther fa- 
vors. | 


Nay, my dear girl, faid the Major, this is affectation— 


come ſhake off this gloom which vour misfortunes have 


occaſioned to envelope your mind—What though I am an 
old man, I will teach you to love me. | 

Oh! Sir, replied Marian, you have taught me that al- 
ready; there is nothing which I ſhould think too hard to 


perform, to convince you of the gratcful affections of my 


heart. But I had hoped this ſinking fragile frame never 
would have Khon pollution more. | | | 


The Major endeavoured to calm the perturbation of 


her ſpirits, and preſſed her to partake of ſome excellent 
champaigne which he had ordered with the ſupper. Ma- 
rian was thoughtful, eat little, and frequently turned her 
head to hide the ſtarting tears. 


Supper removed, he renewed his ſolicitations; ſhe ſunk 
on her knees, and, with uplifted hands, entreated him to 
grant her relief on other terms, or ſuffer her to leave him, 


and again tempt the miſeries of her hard deſtiny. He was . 
deaf to her prayers—he attributed them to art—he raiſed 


her from the ground, and proceeded to unwarrantable li- 


| berties—ſhe made a violent effort, and ſpringing from his 


arms, cried, Oh! Dorcas, dear unhappy mother, why did 
I leave you—Then ruſhing out of the room, ran precipi- 
tately into the ſtreet, _ „ 2 

The exclamation which ſhe made had thrown the Ma- 
jor into a ſtupor of aſtoniſhment ; every faculty was ſuſ- 
pended, nor could he recover ſufficient recollection to en- 
deavour to ftop her—a thouſand paſt occurrences ruſhed 


upon his mind, and he remained immoveable ; his eyes ri- 


veted to the door through which ſhe had paſſed, 


At 


„ 
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At length recovering from his ſurpriſe, he obſerved a 
ſmall ſhagreen caſe which lay on the floor, and during her 
ſtruggles had dropped from Marian's boſom. He took 
it up, with emotion opened it, and the portrait of Dorcas 
met his eyes. The caſe dropped from his unnerved hand, 
he groancd, and fell ſenſeleſs to the floor; the noiſe of his 
fall brought up a ſervant of the houſe, proper remedies 
were applied, and ſoon reſtored him to a keen ſenſe of his 


| paſt guilt and treachery to Dorcas; for Major Renfew 


was the perjured huſband, whom Dorcas had concealed un- 

der the name of Melfont. i 7 e 
The firſt thought that ſtruck him was the horrid crime 

he had ſo nearly perpetrated; the next was, what was be- 


come of his poor ruined child His continual ravings for 


his Marian, his dear loſt daughter, and the evident inco- 
herence of his diſcourſe, led the ſervants to believe he was 


| ſeized with a ſudden fit of inſanity, and in that belief con- 


veyed him home. _ 5 5 

The horror that dwelt upon his mind, and the violent 
agitation, brought on a fever, and before morning he was 
inſenſible to all that pafſed about him. Before reaſon en- 
tirely forſook him, he was viſited by the Earl of Landaff, 


who was his nephew—to him he unfolded the dreadful tale, 


conjuring him to try every poſſible method to diſcover the 
unhappy wanderer. _ 5 5 = 5 5 
Oh! ſaid he, in an agony, © ſhe knelt and prayed, my 
child entreated me, with ſtreaming eyes, to ſnatch her from 
infamy, and I would not hear her—Seek her, Landaff, find 
her, fave her from periſhing for want.” The remem-_ 
brance was too accute, and his ſenſes, which were before 
wavering, took their flight—but ſtil] his fancy was haunted 
by the image of Dorcas and Marian, and his agonies be- 
came dreadful, even to thoſe who attended him. | 
Every enquiry after the hapleſs Marian was fruitleſs, 


and the miſerable Renfew, when a turn of his diforder re- 
| ſtored him to reaſon, found that there was no hope of re- 
covering the poor wanderer, 


The picture diſcovered to the Earl of Landaff, that 
Dorcas was the mother, and Lydia the ſiſter of the woman 
who had cauſed ſuch anxious emotions in his uncle's bo- 
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ſom; but how Lydia and Marian ſhould be the daughters 
of Major Renfew, appeared to him an inexplicable riddle. 
His uncle ſoon unravelled the myſtery, and reccived ſome 
conſolation from hearing that Dorcas was livi ing, and 
that he might hope to embrace one innocent child, in his 
Lydia. 

He determined to ſeek Dorcas in her ſolitude, nd AC= 
knowledge her to the world as his firſt and only true afh- 
anced wife; but tearing to alarm her by too abrupt an ap- 
pearance, he addreſled her firſt by cours — 


10 
U 


c BY what title ſhall I addreſs you, dear injured ex- 
cellence, but by that which muſt make mè appear what I 
really am—the vileſt, the baſeſt of mankind. 
Oh! Dorcas, cruel as my conduct was to you, my 
_ puniſhment, I truſt, has been equal to my fault Alas 
the crimes of the father have been viſited upon the child, 
Oh! my beloved, will not your gentle heart break when 
I ſhall tell you I have ſeen our dear Marian—T have ſeen 
her a wretched nightly wanderer—I heard her implore 
charity, I faw her overpowered with anguiſh of heart, and 
relieved her not, but drove her from me, drove her again 
upon the mercileſs world, expoſed to all the miſeries of 
want But my old tough heart will not burſt, though it 
iwells and throbs at the remembrance of that. dreadful 
evening. 

My Dorcas, I will do you juſtice; I will declare to the 
world your injuries and my own perfidy. Prepare, my 
love, to meet your penitent Renfew ſoon after the receipt 
of this, and bid my ſweet, my innocent Lydia prepare to 
receive a father's bleſſing. 

Adieu. — Many days ſhall not 5 e'er I hope to 
hear you pronounce my pardon, and claſp you to the 
heart of 

your repentant huſband, 


RENFEW. 


5 From 


om 
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From the day of Marian's elopement, pleaſure had been 
a ſtranger to the heart of Dorcas, nor could all the duteous 
tenderneſs of Lydia diſſipate the anxiety ſhe felt for the fate 
of Marian from her maternal breaſt. Nor did joy now 
ſparkle in the eye of Lydia; the tear of ſorrow had quench- 


ed their luſtre, and, like a canker-worm, had fed upon her 


cheek, and ſtole from thence the bluſhing roſe. Full oft 


| ſhe wept her hapleſs ſiſter's fall, full oft ſhe ſighed, and 


wiſhed to hear again of Landaff, but her tears fel] only on 
her pillow, when the fable curtain of night hid them from 


the prying eye of maternal affection, and her fighs ſtole 


forth when no one was nigh to hear them. 
"I'was night, a chearful fire ilumined their little cot- 


tage, but ſorrow {till ſat heavy on the heart of Dorcas—the 


wind blew, the cold rain beat againſt the caſement ; and 
where now is my poor Marian! faid ſhe, ſighing deep- 


5. 
I will fog. your favorite hymn, aid Lydia, kiſſing 
off a tear as it fell on her mother's cheek, and ſtruggling 


do ſuppreſs its n ſiſter that trembled in her 


own CYC. 


She took her guitar, ſhe wiſhed to divert her mother's 
attention from the painful reflections which then occupied 
her thoughts; ſhe paſſed her fingers acroſs the ſtrings; the 
tones were diſcordant ; it is not in tune, ſaid ſhe.—Alas!_ 
my dear Lydia, replied her mother, it is our minds that 


are not harmonized. She underſtood the meaning of her 


mother's words; but, making no anſwer, began to fing an 
evening hymn of thanks. The ſudden trampling of a 
horſe interrupted her; a loud rapping at the door alarmed 
them—Lydia opened the door, a ſervant entered. Dorcas 
looked earneſtly at him; he threw afſtde his riding coat; 
ſhe knew the livery, _ initantly recognized an old and 


favorite ſervant of Major Renfew. 


Simon, ſaid rs (turning pale, and riſing as be ſpoke, ) 
why are you here; 
My dear honored lady, I come from my FRY who re- 


pents his injurious treatment of you, and comes to do 
vou juſtice; but let this letter ſpeak for him. | 


And where is Lady Laura ? faid Dorcas, taking the let- 


Z Stone She 


ter, 
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She left my maſter ſome years ſince, and now leads a 
life of ſhame. 


; OY mifguided Laura, ſaid Dorcas, as ſhe broke the 
ea 

When ſhe read the firſt lines, joy lightened up her fea- 
tures, and a tranſient glow of pleaſure paſſed acroſs her 
face; but as ſhe proceeded, her hands trembled, her coun - 
tenance aſſumed a deadly hue, and large drops of unutter- 
able anguith chaſed each other down her cheeks—the let- 
ter fell to the ground; ſhe claſped her hands, and — 
her eyes towards Heaven. | 

Omnipotent power, ſaid ſhe, teach me to receive theſe 
 tidings as 1 ought; thy mercies and thy judgments go 

hand in hand. Oh! make me thankful for the one, and 
ſubmiſſive to the other. Thou haſt mingled thy judgments 
and thy bounties in my cup of life; leſt, while receiving 

only benefits, I ſhould forget the ſource from whence 
thoſe mercies flow. Lydia, continued ſhe, vou will re- 
ceive a father's bleſſing, but my poor Marian is Joſt for 
ever. 
Two days after Major Renfew had diſpatched the let- 
ter to Dorcas, he ſet forward for Wales, accompanied by 
the Earl of Landaft—lt was nearly the cloſe of the third 
day, they had arrived within a few miles of the cottage, 
and had flackened their pace, that a ſervant might have 
time to inform Dorcas of their near approach. The Ma- 
jor's boſom was agitated by the moſt painful ſenſations, the 
Earl was animated by hope. The road was ſolitary, fkirt- 
ed on one fide by a thick ily; from whence they ſeveral 
times imagined they heard a voice of complaint; the Ma- 
jor ſtopped his horſe, and ſtood 1 in the attitude of liſten- 
in 

Ah | woe is me, ſaid the voice, I can 1 get no e . 
uſt e' en periſh here. 

Landaff diſmounted inſtantly, and ruſhed into the wood; 
the Major would have followed, but a ſudden pang ſeized 
Lin; he reſpired with difficulty, and was forced to ſupport 
| i nſelf againſt a trec. In a few moments Landaff return- 
ed; a female reſted on his arm; her emaciated frame but 
lenderly ſheltered from the inclemencies of the weather 
by a tatrered gown; her hair looſe and diſhevelled ; her 

cet 
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feet bare, and bleeding from wounds ſhe had received 
from ſharp ſtones as ſhe walked. Here is a fight of mi- 
ſery, ſaid the Earl. 1 6 | 

The Major looked at the unhappy girl, and through the 
| ſhade which extreme want, ſickneſs, and even diſordered 
reaſon, had caſt over her countenance, inſtantly diſcovered 


the features of Marian. 


Merciful Heaven, he exclaimed, it is my child ! 


Have you a child, ſaid Marian, (catching at his laſt words) 


then for pity's ſake don't forſake her. I had a father once, 


I had a lover too; but you ſee how it is with me now— 


am very poor, very wretched, and, I ſometimes think, not 
quite in my right ſenſes. I have a mother who lives 


ſomewhere here about; I have travelled a long way in 


hopes to find her, but I know not how it is, I have eat fo 
little, and wept ſo much, I was obliged to ſit down and 
| reſt. Do but ſee how my poor feet bleed. 


Oh! my dear child, cried the Major, you make my 


heart bleed drop for drop with them; but J am going to 
your. mother's, and will ſhew you the way. 


You are a man, faid ſhe, and I dare not truſt you; 
they are all hard hearted, cruel and treacherous. I once, 
. continued ſhe, (looking earneſtly in the Major's face) 1 
once met a man, but*tis a long time ſince, who looked and 


| ſpoke as you do, only not quite fo ſorrowful —I was miſer- 


able then, and he promiſed to be my friend, but he did not 
mean it; he uſed me very cruelly; I hardly know how I. 


got from him, and have been wancering about ever ſince; 
ſometimes one cold ſtone, ſometimes another, has been 
my pillow. I bear it as well as I can—we all muſt ſuffer 
according to our offences. 


Dear lunatic, ſaid the Major, what a leſſon doſt thou 


teach thy father ! : 

That is true, ſaid ſhe, you have a child; if it is a daugh- 
ter, bring her to me, and I will teach her ſuch a leſſon— 
I have it here, (laying her hand on her heart) it can never 
be eraſed, but by the hand of death. Oh! I would tell 


her ſuch tales of men, would teach her to beware their 


flattery, to ſhut herſelf in retirement, to pray for humility. 
| : *V! On! 


1 
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Oh! fye upon it, fye upon it, 'tis a bad world; but I'll to 
my mother; for I am ſick, heart-fick of its follies. 

She then darted precipitately into the wood, but had not 
proceeded many ſteps, when, overcome with fatigue, long 
faſting, and the agitation of her diſordered ſpirits, ſhe ſunk 
under the complicated evils, and fell fainting to the 
ground. 3 

Renfew was too much abſorbed in his own feelings, 
to be able to give any orders concerning his unhappy 
daughter, and could only exclaim, „ Theſe are thy works, 
Oh, vice; look old Renfew, behold the ruin of thy child, 
and remember *tis the reward of thy own ingratitude, per- 
fidy and cruelty. 5 . 

Landaff aſſiſted the ſervants in raiſing Marian, and be- 
ing then but a ſhort diſtance from the cottage, perſuaded 
his uncle to ride forward, accompanied by one ſervant, 
while he followed with the other two ſupporting Marian 
between them. And this is the peace- offering I ſhall 
carry to my afflicted Dorcas, a daughter murdered by the 
inhumanity of a father, ſaid the Major, as he proceeded. 
Dorcas had been liſtening to every paſſing breeze, and 

counting the minutes, chiding their tardy progreſs. The 
ſound ot horſes feet caught her ear; ſhe met her repentant 
Renfew at the door, threw herſelf into his arms, and faint- 
ed. Lydia knelt, and received a father's bleſſing. 

Words are too languid to deſcribe the enſuing ſcene— 
Duſfice it to ſay, Marian was for a moment forgot, for 
a moment they were all happy; but they were awakened 
from this dream of bliſs by the approach of Landaff. 

Lydia ſtarted as he drew near the door; Renfew ſtruck 
his forehead with his hand, and burſting from the embraces 
of Dorcas, ruſhed out of the room. oo: 

Marian was beginning to recover her ſenſes as they en- 
tered the cottage. Lydia thought it was a ſtranger, poor 
and ſickly, and as ſhe lent her arm to aſſiſt in leading her 
in, a tear fell in compaſſion to her weakneſs and apparent 
miſery. Alarian ſunk into a chair, folded her arms round 
1 ydia's waiſt, and gazing at her for a moment, recollection 
and reaſon at once returned; ſhe dropped her head on her 
boſom, and cried, © It is indeed my lifter, _ 

| he 
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The voice was familiar to Dorcas.—That voice ſhould 
be the voice of Marian, faid ſhe, but, alas! the form re- 
tains no traces of my once lovely innocent child. | 
Innocence and peace are fled together, faid Marian, 

grant me but pardon, and let me die at your fect; ſhe 
funk upon her knees, Lydia knelt beſide her; the afflict- 
ed mother wept over her, bleſſed and forgave her. 

Enough, ſaid Marian, this was the only prayer I dared 
to offer at the throne of grace ſince I left my home, and 
became acquainted with guilt and miſery; how it has 

pleaſed Heaven to direct me to you I know not. I have 
ſome faint recollection of an horrid dream, but all things 
ſeem fading from my memory, an icy chillnets hangs about 
my heart, | feel the ſprings of life are quite exhauſted, 

Oh ! ſpare her, ſpare my child, merciful Heaven, cried 
Dorcas, ſinking on her knees. 

It cannot be, ſaid the expiring ſufferer, I 4 but a mo- 
ther's bleſſing ſoftens even the agonies of death ! Oh! had 
but deſerved it.— 
dhe raiſed her hands and eyes in a fervent, though 1 inar- 

ticulate ejaculation to Heaven, ana uttering a piercing 
groan expired. 

Renfew heard the groan; he heard the crics of Dorcas 
and Lydia— And is ſhe dead, ſaid he, ruſhing in, and 
catching the pale corſe in his arms, Oh! Mari an! Ms irian | ! 
why ſhouldeſt thou pay the forfeit of thy father's crimes ? 
But tell me, continued he, who was her ſeducer; who 
plunged my child into this abyſs of miſery ?— Teach me 
where to find him, that with his heart's blood I may wath 
out the ſtain he has entailed upon the name of Renfew. 

Forbear, ſaid Dorcas, (laying her hand upon his arm, 
| while a beam of mingled piety and fortitude illumined her 
countenance), forbear; the hand of Heaven is in it accept 
its juſt chaſtiſements with humility, and remembering only 
thine own offences, blot from thy — 1 7 the offences of 
others. 

Renfew turned from her, folded his arms upon his bo- 
ſom, and was ſilent. 

A few days after the ill-fated Marian was committed t to 
her parent earth, when Renfew, Dorcas, and Lydia, re- 
moved to the "Ky of the Earl of Landaff, where, in a ſhort 
pat N time, 
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time, ſhe reaped the full reward of her filial duty and un- 
remitting tenderneſs to her mother, by becoming the bride 
of that young nobleman. She was the bleſſing of her pa- 
rents, the pride and honor of her huſband, the friend and 
preceptreſs of her children, who repaid an hundred fold the 
pleaſure ſhe had conveyed to Dorcas's boſom, by ſhewing 
the ſame duty and affection to her. e 

Major Renfew purchaſed the cottage where his wife and 
children had lived ſo many years, and kept it in conſtant 
repair—In the garden he had two ſmall temples erected; 
one was almoſt hid from the eye, by thick ſpreadin 

cypreſs and yew trees, round whoſe branches twined the 
deadly night-ſhade, and baleful ivy; within was a tomb 
of black marble, over which ſtood Humanity weeping ; on 
the front of the monument was the following inſcription: 


| Hither let the Daughter of Vanity repair, 
Look on this ſilent Monitor, 
AND REMEMBER 


MARIAN. 


She was fair and ſweet as the lily, innocent as the 
young lamb, bar folly miſled her, vice betrayed 
her, and miſery cloſed the final awful icene, 
in the Twenty-third Year 

of her Age. 


Beware the voice of flattery, beware the allurements of 
wealth, nor aſk of thy bountiful Creator aught but 
HUMILITY, VIRTUE AND CONTENT. 


The other temple was built of white marble, ſurround- 
ed by the moſt beautiful lowering ſhrubs and evergreens ; 
within was Peace and Proſperity, ſhowering their favors 
on filial piety; above hovered an Angel with a crown of 
gold in her hands, round which was this Heavenly pro- 
miſe :;— 33% 


Honor thy parents, and thy days ſhall be long in the land. 


May this promiſe ever be preſent to the remembrance of 
the fair daughters of Britain. 


POETRY. 
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HYPOCHONDRIAC; OR, THE BLACKBIRDS: 
A TALE, 
BT MR. SHERRAT T. 
N MAN who over head and ears, 15 k 


Was hip'd, (as by the tale appears) 
ut, where, or when, or what his name, 


Are matters left untold by fame, 


Igncurable and deſperate : 


With vapours ſo eat up was he, 

As puzzl'd all the faculty, 
Thoc' viſited from Warwick-lane, 
Yet all preſcriptions proved in vain; 
The learned tribe (as one may ſay) 
They came — and ſato— and went away, 
But not without the needful fee, 

The marrow of the art, d'ye ſee ; 

The ſer*ral Doctor's promis'd fair, 
To take of him eſpecial care; 
Tortur'd, and try'd but ev'ry, 

The whole Materia Medica, | 
But found each gen'rous effort vain, 
To purge the fœces off the brain, 

So left him to his future fate, 
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Still obſtinate to all conviction, 
A maſs compoſs'd of contradiction, 


And tho' his caſe phyſicians mock'd, 


Still crowds of quacks about him flock'd, 
His fame for wealth about him drew, 
And lur'd the miſcellaneous crew, 

Mere farriers to the human frame, 

The odds and ends together came, 
Preſs'd forward, nor wou'd take denial, 
But each inſiſted on a trial. 


Empiricks bold, Old Bailey Leeches, 
Prime cauſers of laſt dying ſpeeches. 
Noſtrum mongers, with death waiters, 


Health's unlicens'd conſervators, 
Phyſics loweſt peaſantry, | 
The forlorn hope of pharmacy, 


Who at all hazards drive a trade, 


Irregular, and retrograde, 


Who make huge havoc of man's life, 


And with fair dealing live at ſtrife ; 
Admitted only to have ſkill, | 
Secundum artem how to kill, 
Some in the chimney doctors way, 


 Addreſs'd him with No cure no pay; 
At laſt the hetrogeneous rere, 


Intruded with pretenſions queer, 


Affecting by magnetic arts, 
Or ſympathy to ſne their parts, 
With Hocus-pocus charms combin'd, 


Confederate with the patient's mind, 
To work a cure — but prov'd to be 
Mere juglers in philoſophy; 

Sure never man was half ſo rack'd, 
So dup' d, ſo doctor d, or fo quacꝭ d; 


Digreſſion waving, and ſuggeſtion, 
Nou for the patient's caſe in queſtion ! 
To ery doctor he his caſe, 


Related with a woeful face, 
The ſtory tritely o'er and o'er, 


The laſt receive like thoſe before l. 
All appeals to ſenſe or reaſon, 
To him were ever out of ſeaſon: . 
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He pleas'd himſelf in floods of words, 
For ever harping on his birds; 
Quoth he — As walking out laſt ſpring, 
© Perchance I heard a Blackbird ſing, 
< Enraptur'd with each charming note 
That iffu'd from the ſongſter's throat: 
When to the hedge as ſoftly I, 
With open ear approaching nigh, 
© All on a ſudden that ſame bird, 
© (Believe me, Sir, upon my word,) 
© Darting from off the blooming ſpray, 
© Into mine ear ſhe took her way, 
Quite to the region of my brain, 
And ever ſince has ſnugly lain; 
Still keeps poſſeſſion as of right, 
Like ſaucy tenants out of ſpite; 
© And will remain, I make no doubt, 
© Unleſs we can eject her out; 1 
© But what is worſe than all the reſt, 
© Has hatch'd a brood, and made a neft ; 
Since which, enough to ſtun me quite, 

« I've ſuch a ſinging day and night; 
An aviaryin my hee 
© Enough to drive me mad or dead; 
A crew of mad boys roaring loud, 
© Like ballad fingers in a crowd; 
A lawleſs concert; and in fact, 
© In flat defiance of the ac; 
A kind of noiſy ſinging club, 

© Where all is diſcord, and hubbub, 
© Like hounds unkennel'd in a morn, 
© All loudlyyelping to the horn ; 
© In ſhort, I'd rather inſtant die, 
© Than longer bear this ſinging try.” 
At length a ſage old woman came, 
A kind of doctreſs or good dame; 
One Mrs. Gum, for Kalt profound, 
Well known throughout the country round; 
She wore a high-crown'd hat, and ruff, 
And ſurtout with a belt of buff; 
A droller being ne'er was ſeen, 
Mong country mummers on a green 
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But in her favor prepoſleſs'd, 

He little car'd how ſhe was dreſs'd; 
Altho? in terms of art unſchool'd, 
By art, the fool the more befool'd, 
Into his humour archly gave, 


And heard his tale with aſpect grave; 


Allow'd that all he ſaid was true, 

Yet out of courſe, and ſomething new ; 

© She wonder'd not (ſhe ſaid) they fail'd 

© Who knew not what their patient ail'd. 

© Be of good cheer, and truſt me, Sir, 
For I'm an old practitioner 

< Your's is a caſe, (continued ſhe) 
Which your good ſtars reſerv'd for me; 


Nor comes within a member's knowledge, 


< Matriculated in the College; 
© We nurſes were to doctors prior, 


Than their's we date our practice Higher; 
< And *'tis notorious, and well known, 
* From us they ſtole the art alone.” 


III not diſpute with you (cries he) 


Concerning your priority, 


< Which has the faireſt claim to healing, 


Or which the happieſt knack at Healing, 


J ſent for you to cure my grief, 


And if you can afford relief, 
Aſſuredly you may depend 


c That I will be the nurſe's friend. 


_ © Tf 'gainſt the doctors you divide, 
I'll vote upon the ladies fide.” 
And now her clack ran faſt enough, 


For ſhe had had a drop of fluf. 


Follow (cries ſhe) but my advice, 


I'll ſettle matters in a trice. 


Come, lay your head, Sir, on my lap, 


© You've heard, no doubt, of Mrs. Map, 

c E'er while ſo famous, and well known, 
< For operations on the bone; 
And Mother Stephens for the ſtone ; 


With many others of renown, 


© Both in the country, and in town, 
Would talk your doctors deaf and dumb.” 
That I believe (quoth he) old Gum, 


Fr, Proceed 
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Proceed, good woman, uſe your ſkill ;} 
© But dam' your clack, (cries ſhe) lie till, 
I'll work a cure paſt all diſpute, 

Or loſe my fame, and life to boot.” 

A Blackbird there, with all its brood, 
Brought in a baſket from the wood. 
Which ſhe had previouſly convey'd, *- 

Buy a confederate call'd a maid, | 

Were in a private corner laid. 

Now all things ready to her mind, 

The patient with his head inclin'd, 

| She ſeem'd to liſten at his ear; 

„O, Sir, (ſays ſhe) I plainly hear, 
< Your ſqualling opera ſingers now, 
© 'The old one, and her young [ vow, 
© Keep {till your ſconce, ne'er fear but ſoon, 
© Your eee de are out of tune, 

Vour vocal orcheſtra no more 

© Shall trouble you on any ſcore.” 

And now ſhe ſummon'd them, and 1 

Tis immaterial what the utter'd; FE 

His ears with rags ſhe cram'd and plug'd, 
Which ſcrewing tight ſhe pull'd, and tug 4, 

And put him to ſuch pain extreme, 

As made him roar aloud, and ſcream. 
© Now, Sir, (ſhe cries) Within my hand - 
ue got the leader of the band; 

He patient, Sir, another pang, 
© Relieves you from the noiſy gang; 

Lo, here they are, the work 1s done, 

The neſt, and ev'ry mother's ſon ; 

I. give you joy, now ope your eyes, 
© See where each victim gaſping hes 
The day is ours, behold the {lain 

© Lyeprofſtrate o'er the hoſtile plain, 

c Al lifeleſs there with broken necks, 
Here Mary come, and clear the decks ; 
© Your head is empty, clear, and free, 

And now what think you, Sir, of me?“ 

Think! (he cries) I think ſo well, 
From all the reſt, you bear the bell ; 
© Whene'er the doctors aid need, 
© Old women firſt ſhall take the lead. 
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© Henceforth be thou apoſtolix d, 


Wiſe ſoul experienc'd, and advis'd, 


As any ſon of Socrates, 

Of Galen, or Hypocrates. 

© And now to keep ſecure my ſcull, 
I'll ſtop my ears with Spaniſh wool. 


Here take, dear doctreſs, take 1 fee.” 
A 


© I thank you much, kind Sir, (ſays ſhe) 

© A fee of all things ſo bewitching, 

© It ſets one's very palm on itching.” | 
He wav'd his hand, cry'd “ Peace, adieu; } 

© In future I ſhall ſend for you. = 
She couteſi'd, ſmil'd, and ſtrait withdrew. 


wn — 


THE POWER OF INNOCENCE: A TRUE STORY. 


HEN firſt the nuptial ſtate we prove, . 
We live the happy life of love; 


But when familiar charms no more 


Inſpire the bliſs they gave before, 
Each leſs delighting, leſs is lov'd; 
Firſt this, then that, is diſapprov'd; 


Complaiſance flies, neglect ſucceeds; 


Neglect diſdain and hatred breeds. 


*T was thus a pair, who long time prov'd 


The joys to love and be belov'd, 
At length fell out for trifling things ; 


From triffes, anger moſtly ſprings. 
The wiſh to pleaſe forſook each breaſt, 


Love's throne by baſeleſs rage pofleſs'd: 
Reſolv'd to part, they'd meet no more: 
Enough—the chariot's at the door. 
The manſon was my Lady's own; 


Sir John reſolv'd to live in town: 


Writings were drawn, each cauſe agreed; 
Both vow'd they'd ne'er recall the deed. 


The chariot waits—Why this delay? 


'The ſequel ſhall the cauſe diſplay. 


One 
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One lovely girl the Lady bore, 


Dear pledge of joys ſhe taſtes no more; 

The father's, mother's, darling, ſhe, 

Now liſp'd and prattl'd on each knee. 

Sir John, when n 

TPurn'd to the darling of his heart, 

And. cry'd, with ardour in his eye, 

« Come, Betſy, bid Mama good-bye.” 

The Lady, trembling, anſwer'd, «© No 

« Go, kiſs Papa, my Betſey, go. 

« The child ſhall live with me,” ſhe cry'd. 

The child ſhall chuſe,” Sir John reply'd. 

Poor Betſey look'd at each by turns, 

And each the ſtarting tear diſcerns, 

My Lady atks, with doubt and fear, 

„Will you not live with me, my dear?“ 

Les, half reſolv'd, reply'd the child, 

And, half ſuppreſs'd her tears, ſhe ſmil'd. 

„Come, Betſy,” cried Sir John, “ you'll go, 

And live with dear Papa, I know.” OY 

« Yes,” Betſy cry'd—The Lady then 

Addreſs'd the wond'ring child again. 

« The time to live with both is o'er ; 
This day we part to meet no more: _ 
« Chuſe then” —Here grief o'erflow'd her breaſt. 

And tears burſt out, too long ſuppreſs'd. 
The child, who tears and chiding join'd, 

Suppos'd Papa difpleas'd, unkind; 

And try'd, with all her little ſkill, 
To ſooth his oft-relenting will. 

Do,“ cry'd the liſper, „Papa, do 

« Love dear Mama !—Mama loves you!“ 

Subdu'd the ſource of manly pride, 

No more his looks his heart bely'd; 

The tender tranſport forc'd it's way; 

They both confeſs'd each other's ſway; 

And prompted by the ſocial ſmart, 

Breaſt ruſh'd to breaſt, and heart to heart. 

Each claſp'd their Betſy o'er and o'er, 

And Tom drove empty from the door. 

Ye that have paſſions for a tear, 

Give nature vent, and drop it here. 


THE 
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THE MISER. 


F'N a ftrong box by Gripall's bed 
Was hid twice twenty thouſand pounds, 
A wiſp of ſtraw ſupports his head, 
And filthy rags his frame ſurrounds, 


Thrice had the moon renew'd her horn 
E 'er ſince a razor touch'd his chin, 
His grey locks hung about forlorn, 

Shrivel'd and dirty was his ſkin, 


Beſide him lay a mouldy cruſt, 
Sav'd from a pennyworth of bread ; 
Some ſour beer and raſpine duſt, 

| Viands on which he long had fed. 


By age and wilful want brought low, 
Oppreſs'd with ſickneſs Gripeall lies, 
To Marcus tells a tale of woe, 
And pleads with hypocritic eyes. 


Marcus, who well his treaſures new, 
Cry'd, prithee get ſome generous wine, 
You'll find it will your ſtrength renew, 
To take a glaſs whene'er you dine. 


And likewiſe ſend and get a fowl, 
And have it either boil'd or roaſt; 
Your life's at ſtake, and, Sir, the whole 
Will ſcarcely coſt a crown at moſt, 


“ Will that alone my being ſave, 
And will it coſt ſo much (he cried), 
Theſe halfpence here are all I have,” 
| Look'd at his cheſt, and groaning died. 


1 REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


BENEDICTA, in 2 vols. Lane. Price 5s ſewed. 


THIS is as pleaſing a performance as we have peruſed 
for ſome time paſt, greatly varying from the gene- 
ral ſtile of novels, and may be ſafely pronounced moral, 
inſtructive, and intereſting. _ 

Benedicta, the heroine of the tale, isa young lady brought 
up in ſo ſingular a ſtile as always to follow the dictates of re- 
ligion, reaſon, and a thoroughly inlightened mind, tho? not 
always authoriſed by faſhion, to deſpiſe the ſneers of ridi- 
cule, or the cenſures of a blind misjudging world. She is left 
an orphan, at an early age, under the guardianſhip of a Mr. 
Butler, (the character of whoſe lady is extremely natural 
and ſtriking.) BenediCta, heireſs to a ſplendid fortune, 
lovely in her perſon, and amiable in her manners, becomes 
an object of univerſal admiration, and of the particular at- 
tentions of Lord Davenport, whoſe offered hand and for- 
tune the rejects, alledging as a reaſon, that ſhe was totally 
indifferent to his whole ſex, and wiſhed {till to remain in 
a ſtate of celibacy; but poſſeſſed as ſhe was of a gentle 
heart and ftrong ſenſibility, that ſenſibility had almoſt un- 
known to herſelf been called forth by an amiable youth of 
the name of Mountford, a nephew of Mr. Butler, whoſe 
dependant and evidently neglected ſituation, from at firſt 
| laying claim to her compaſſion, at length awakened a more 
lively ſentiment. Mountford cannot avoid almoſt adoring 
the lovely Benedicta, but conſcious indigence on his part, 
and true feminine delicacy on her's, prevents an explana- 
tion. Some diſagreeable occurrences which take place at 
Bath calls forth the ſhafts of ſcandal, which envy, ever 
ready to debaſe the lovely and amiable, aims at the repu- 
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tation of our heroine. Though ſhe roughly deſpiſes 


the malignant cenſures thrown on her actions, ſhe cannot 
help feeling their effects; ſhe flies to ſolitude as a ſhelter 
from ill nature and folly—Thither Lord Davenport again 
follows her, and renews his honorable offers. Diſtreſſed 
by the undeſerved cenſure which threw a ſhade over her 
character, and urged by Mr. Butler to accept a protector, 
whoſe exalted character and elevated rank would raiſe her 
above the little malice of her enemies, ſhe conſents to be- 
come Lady Davenport—but on the very evening preced- 
ing the day on which ſhe was to receive her noble lover's 
vows at the altar, ſhe, by an accident, becomes acquainted 
with the attachment of her eſteemed Mountford ; {and 
here we cannot help thinking Benedicta falls off from that 
conſiſtency of conduct we had expected her to maintain, ) 
for though fully convinced that ſhe loves, and is beloved 
by Mountford, ſhe ſtill perſiſts, from a miſtaken notion of 
honor, in giving her hand to Lord Davenport, when it 
would have been certainly more conſiſtent with that ſin- 
2 which is ſuppoſed to be her characteriſtic, had 
ſhe nobly informed his Lordſhip of the real ſtate of her 
affections, and left it to his honor to decline an engage- 
ment in which he could only receive her hand unaccampa- 
nied by her heart. However, we are far from finding fault 
With the author, who undoubtedly has conducted the ſtory 
with great ingenuity. Benedicta is happy in her union 
with Lord Davenport, and enjoys ſeveral years of uninter- 
rupted felicity, in which time a ſtrange. concurrence of 
events throws Mountford into the family as tutor to her 
eldeſt fon. She conducts herſelf with equal dignity, pro- 
priety, and delicacy during his refidence in the family; 
but we cannot conceive why, when accident deprives her 
of Lord Davenport by a fall from his horſe, after a pro- 
per time alloted to decorum, ſhe {till perſiſts in refuſin 
the firſt object of her choice, now the acknowledged heir 
of his uncle Butler: However, here the author contrives 
to obviate all her delicate ſcruples, by having a letter writ- 
ten by her firſt huſband at the very point of death, where- 
in ſhe is exprelsly defired to unite herſelf with Mountford. 
She complies in due time, and all parties are left happy. 
We cannot diſmiſs this article without taking notice of 
the very amiable, and, we tear, very rare character of Mrs. 
Barclay 
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8 Barclay; but as we cannot, by any abridged account, con- 
| vey a proper idea of it to our readers, we mean in our next 
number to preſent them with Benedicta's firſt viſit to that 


lady. . „ 
| 8 the mean time we cannot withhold our approbation 
of the whole performance, and we recommend it as likely, 
Z not only to entertain the mind, but ultimately to amend 
7 the heart. Rk 5 
, 2 | 


V1LLEROY, à novel, in 3 vols. Lane. Price 75. Gd. fewed. 


2 VILLEROY is by no means inferior to the forzgoing 
j article—the characters are natural—the ftory, which is 
conducted by letter, is through the whole highly pathetic, 
intereſting, and ſtrictly moral, as it tends to repreſs every 
vicious inclination, by ſhewing of how much real conſe- 
quence the preſent conduct of a parent is to the future hap- 
pineſs of their children, and that the riſing generation have 
frequently reaſon to curſe the memory of their progenitors 
from the many heavy aMictions in which their vices and 
follies have involved them. ö 
The ſtory is fo interwoven with an under plot, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to abridge it—Suffice it therefore to 
ſay, we were ſo much intereſted by the peruſal of it, as to 
lament its unhappy concluſion by a ſympathetic tear, 
which we are not athamed to own we could not ſuppreſs, 
at the fate of the innocent amiable Caroline, and we' can- 
not but be angry at the author that he ſhould leave us in 
the dark in regard to the future eſtabliſhment of the ro- 
mantic, diſintereſted, and lovely Lady Sabina. 7 
Thoſe of our readers who devote much of their time 
to this ſpecies of reading, will certainly think a few hours 
rationally and pleaſantly employed in the peruſal of Vil- 


leroy. 
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CHATEAU DE MYRELLE, from the French. Hookhan. 
Price 3s. ſewed. 


THIS may be a tranſlation from the French, but it ra- 
ther appears to us a patched up medly, taken from the un- 
intereſting narratives of thoſe kind of travellers, who hav- 
ing no talents for obſervation and natural remarks, furniſh 
cout their trite details by deſcriptions of churches, public 
charities, and tedious accounts of the towns thro' which 
they paſs; for the author has been obliged to furniſh above 
one half of a ſmall volume by letters of this kind. In 
ſhort we cannot find this publication will anſwer any one 
good purpoſe, and it certainly has occaſioned a ſhameful 


waſte of time and paper. 


— — — 


FoscARl, a Venetian tale. Lane. Price 25. 6d. jewed. 


THIS article we ſhall ſoon diſmiſs—It is a poor infipid 
production, and will moſt likely fink quietly to oblivion, 


Memoirs or aScorts HEIREss, by the author of Conſtance. 
Hoof ham, 3 vols. Price gs. ſetwed. 


IT is certainly extremely painful to a candid mind to be 
obliged to condemn, when we are willing to catch at even 
the ſmalleſt appearance of genius, on which to beſtow our 
approbation— This pain we have experienced in the opi- 
nion we were neceſſitated to paſs on the two laſt articles; 
but we find that pain amply compenſated by the peruſal of 
the Scots Heireſs—here is room ſufficient for our commen- 
dations—the attention is kept awake, and curioſity an the 
ſtretch from the commencement to the concluſion of the 
work, The heroine, Miſs Arabell, Mary Hamilton, &c. 
Macgilroy, the daughter of a poor Scotch nobleman, but 

| reputed 
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reputed heireſs of the Earl Donachmuir, is educated and 
bred in ſuch a ſtile of vanity, pride, and felf-importance as 
to render her at once a coquet of the higheſt order, and, 
in every other reſpect, a moſt contemptible character; ſhe 
is addreſſed by a multitude of admirers, ſome of whom ſhe 
treats in an artful cruel manner But on the death of her 
parents, coming to the long expected title and fortune 
of the old Farl, ſhe determines to give her hand to Sir 
Luſon Linfield, a needy Baronet, whom, in her heart, ſhe 
deſpiſes, but with whom ſhe was fo much entangled, as to be 
unable to recede. For this purpoſe they procced to Edin- 
burgh, where their marriage is ſolemnized in a moſt mag- 
nificent ſtile. On their return from church, they are in- 
terrupted by an illiterate Iriſh woman, who aſſerts that her 
daughter was privately married to the old Earl, and had b 
him a ſon, who of courſe was lawful heir to the title and 
eſtate; and this being an incontrovertable fact, Sir Luſon 
leaves his bride abruptly, ſending her a laconic note, ſignify- 


ing as he had married her as Counteſs Donachmuir, and ſhe 


had proved to be only Miſs Macglilroy, he thought the ce 
remony of no avail, and deſired the would never think of 
bearing the name, or claiming the title of his wife. To 
this ſhe readily agrees, and being reduced to great poverty, 
ſinks her real name under that of Mary Hamilton, and ſets 
out in a ſtage coach for York, but is taken ill, and left at 
a public-houſe on the road; her condition awakens the 
compaſſion of a Mrs. Ilford, a woman of light character, 
to whoſe houſe Miſs Hamilton, entirely untuſpecting of 
the impropriety of the ſtep, removes on her recovery; ſhe 
is on the point of being ſacrificed to an old debauchee,— 
In endeavouring to eſcape from whom, the falls inte- the 
power of a manager of a country company, who, behaving 
to her in an unbecoming manner, her ipirited replies at- 
tracts the attention of a gentleman in the next room, who, 
coming to her aſſiſtance, ſhe diſcovers to be a Captain 
Dibart, whom ſhe had formerly treated extremely ill as a 
lover; he now ſteps forth her champion, and offers her 
an aſſylum in his own family, informing her he had been 
married near two years. Mrs. Dibart is a ſtriking cha- 
racter, and extremely well ſupported. We felt by turns 
the different ſenſations of mirth, contempt, and apa 26 
| | er 
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her various abſurdities are diflayed—ſhe is certainly in- 
tended as the foil to ſet off the merits of the heroine, who, 
tried in the ſchool of affliction, becomes by degrees an 
amiable conſiſtent character. She accompanies Mrs. Di- 
bart to America, encounters a variety of adventures na- 
tural and intereſting, and Captain Dibart being ſlain in 
battle, and his lady chuſing not to be left at Ferceira, a place 
where accident had thrown them, ſhe returns to England, 

companion to a formal conſequential old maid of quality, 


with whom ſhe does not remain long before ſhe diſcovers ſhe 


is addreſſed, and on the point of marriage with her quandom 


 _ huſband, Sir Luſon Linfield. She diſcovers his treachery 
wo Lady Jane, and, in conſequence, is obliged to leave 


her fituation—ſhe advertiſes for a place as governeſs to 


young ladies—various amuſing fcenes are diſplayed in 


conſequence of the applications he receives—ſhe is at laſt 


ſettled as companion to a Mre. Semhurſt, whoſe ſon be- 


comes enamoured of her ſhe returns his paſſion, but her 
unfortunate marriage being an inſurmountable obſtacle 


to the union, they agree upon a ſeparation, and her 
lover is reported to have ſhot himſelf. Soon after this, 
ſhe becomes real Counteſs Donachmuir by the death of 
the young Earl, and feels herſelf happily releaſed from an 
ill accorded union, by hearing Sir Luſon is killed in a 


duel. She again viſits the Continent, and there finds the 
report of her lover's death was falſe. Preparations are 


making for her return to England, when ſhe is informed 


her old tormenter, Sir Luſon, had only been dangerouſly 
wounded, but was ſtill alive. More perplexities enſue, 
but the author, with great ſkill and ingenuity, conducts her 
ehrough them all, and ſhe is at length rendered happy in 
an union with her faithful Cyrell.—There are a varicty of 


characters introduced, all well ſupported, and ſeemingly 


drawn from a thorough knowledge of the world and the 
human heart. The language is correct, and the whole 
ſtory conducted with — and kept within the limits 


of . 


YouNG 
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Youxcg Lapies FRIEND, by Hrs. Rowſon,. author of 
Victoria. Lane. 2 vols. Price 5s. jewed. 


THIS is a performance extremely proper for the peru- 
| fal of every young lady on her firſt entrance into the buſy 
ſcenes of life—It tends itrongly to inculcate piety, filial 
duty, charity, and all the amiable train of domeſtic femi- 
nine virtues. The {ſtories introduced are extremely appo- 
ſite to the ſubjects they are meant to illuſtrate, and ſome 
of them are written with a degree of pathos that found 
immediate accels to the heart. 25 
Of the language we can ſay but little, yet will we not 
entirely condemn, fince the fair author herſelf laments her 
« education as a female being naturally circumſcribed;“ 
for though we can diſcover evident marks of. genius thro? 
the whole work, we muſt confeſs we think it would have 
appeared in a better dreſs, had Mrs. Rowſon drank deeper 
of « The Pyrenian Spring. However, as the deſign is 
evidently for the benefit of the female world, we recom- 
mend) its peruſal to all our fair readers, and can ſincerely 
coincide with the author in ſaying, „It will not convey 
a wrong idea to the head, or a corrupt wiſh to the heart.“ 
On the contrary, we will venture to affirm, if read with at- 
tention, it cannot fail of improving both. 


DaxfsH MassacRe, by Mrs. Johnſan, author of 
Monmouth, &c. Lane. 2 vols. 5s. ewed. 


THIS novel is founded on a well known area in the 
_ Engliſh hiſtory; but the fair author has given the reins 
to imagination, and wandered widely from the direct facts 
as ſtated by Rapine and other hiſtorians; but however 
that may be, ſhe has contrived to make it extremely pa- 
thetic and intereſting, and we are irreſiſtibly led to compnſ- 
ſionate the ſufferings of the unfortunate Gunilda, ſiſter 
to Sweyn, the Daniſh King. . . 

We 
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We cannot but confeſs we think the preſent work falls 
far ſhort of the merit difplayed in Monmouth, tho* we do 


not in general approve hittorical novels, as the real facts 


are often entirely miſrepreſented, as it ſhall pleaſe the au- 
thor to dignify or depreſs the character of her hero or 
heroine, and by reading ſuch novels, the young mind ma 

be miſled in regard to circumſtances which occurred in 
the early part of the Britiſh hiſtory, before they have 
either patience or application ſufficient, by ſtudying au- 
thentic records to diſcover truth from fiction. Ve re- 


member formerly reading ſome very intereſting works by 
this lady, and we only beg leave to hint, that the misfor- 
tunes often attendant on humble life will ſooner attract 


our attention, or awaken our ſenſibility, than the diſcord 


of nations or the fate of Princes; and we long again for 


the fincere pleaſure we experienced in the peruſal of the 


Gameſters and Retribution. Mrs. Johnſon has abilities, 
but they have ever appeared mott eminent in the fimpie 
diſplay of thoſe real afflictions, which, from feeling we 


might ſuffer ourſelves, we learn to pity in another. 


TANCRED, a Tale of ancient times, by J. Fax, jan. 
| 2 01. 5. Lane. | 


A TALE of ancient times indeed; for?tis very long 
ſince ſupernatural appearances have been &difcredited.— 
'Fhe author ſcems to have his eye, during the courſe of the 
work, equally on the caſtle of Otranto and the Old Englith 

Aaron, yet we cannot think he has, in the ſmalleft degree, 
approved their excellence. Lady Maugeretta is a charac- 


ter almoſt too horrible for human nature to contemplate, 


and the whole piece abounds with improbabilities. The 
moral is certainly good; virtue is always its own reward, 
and vice its own puniſhment. But a romance of this 
Lind, however good the moral, except it is extremely well 
managed, ſeldom fails of diſguſting the ſenſible reader, and 
he throws afide the book as unintereſting, before he has 


time to diſcover the inſtruction it is meant to convey, 
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DECEITFULNESS OF THE HUMAN HEART, 
A TRUE STORY. 
[FROM MRS, PHILLIPS'S APOLOGY.] 


— JTERE is A young bs (for ſhe ſtill lives) who 


was the daughter of a ſurgeon, a man of an exceed- 


ing good character, and in great buſineſs, in a village at a 
ſmall diſtance from London. . 


The next door to them lived a widow lady, whoſe huſ- 
band had been captain of a man of war. 5 
Theſe families had each of them ſeveral children. So 
near a neighbourhood naturally brought on an acquaint- 
ance, and the children of both (as in moſt country-villages 


there is but one good ſchool) were of courſe educated to- 


Scher. 1 „ 

One of the daughters of the ſurgeon was Miſs Peggy, 
and is the young woman whoſe {tory we are going to re- 
late. Of the widow's family, there were three ſons ; the 


eldeſt of whom, Maſter Charles, was about two years 


older than Peggy; and thus being bred up together, the fa- 


miliarity and friendſhip that ſubſiſted between the families, 
was naturally imitated by the children. | | 


In this harmony they lived, til} Charles and Peggy drew 


near man and woman's eſtate; to which, as ſhe approach- 


ed, her youthful beauties opened into ſomething more than 
common attractions. She was for ſtature the talleſt of the 
No. 3. Cc middle 
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middle ſize; moſt perfectly ſhaped ; a complexion fair as 
alabaſter ; her features regularly delicate; her hair full and 
flowing, and of the brighteſt cheſnut; ſhe was a girl of a 
moſt piercing lively wit, and a gay good-natured diſpoſi- 
tion. 

A young creature with theſe accompliſhments, it may 
be imagined, bore the belle in the village where the lived. 

Charles roo had his perſonal merits—He was tall, well- 
ſhaped, and gentee] ; his complexion, though inclining to 
the olive, gave a manly caſt to his features, which were 
ſtill heightened by the ſprightlineſs and fire of his eyes; 
his hair curled naturally, and was of the darkeſt brown; 
his temper too had all the reſembling livelineſs and gaiety 
of Peggy's. | 
No wonder then, if, from ſo long and infant intimacy, 
there ſhould ariſe an habitual regard and partiality between 
theſe two for each other; of which the ſymptoms were vi- 
ſible to the neighbourhood, as well as to their companions 
of pleaſure, though theſe two innocents themſelves ſeemed 
to be ſcarce ſenſible to what the 8 jyapathy they found 
in their ſouls for each other tended. 

In this ſeeming happy ſtate of innocence they lived till 
Charles was near ſeventeen years of age, when it was 
thought proper, for his future advancement in the world, 
he ſhould go to ſea. 
And now all things were prepared for his voyage, on 
board a ſhip which was commanded by his uncle. Poor 
Peggy received the news of his intended departure with 
emotions ſhe very little underſtood the meaning of; and 
nothing further appeared, than the uſual uncaſinefs that iS 
common to young people, who have been bred up 9 
ther, upon their being ſeparated. | 

The time of his embarkation being come, he went to 
take leave of his favourite Peggy and her family, and bid 
them adieu with great gaiety and good humour, reſerving 
his laſt compliments for Peggy, whom he tenderly embra- 
Ceed, and ſeemed to have ſo much to fay, his heart was too | 

full to give it utterance z but withdrew without being able 


to open his lips to her, and with ſuch a viſible emotion, 


that every body took notice of } It, F 
From 
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From that moment he was looked upon as her lover; 
which, taking air among her companions, ſhe was conti- 
nually teazed and rallied about her ſweet- heart. | 

But little did theſe wanton triflers imagine how deeply 

the heart of the poor unhappy Peggy was concerned in 
their childiſh ridicule; for, alas! Charles had not been 
gone a month, before. a viſible alteration in her greatly 
alarmed the family ; ; and, to all appearance, there was no 
Teſs to be endes than her ſoon falling into a con- 
ſumption. 
In this melancholy condition the poor girl continat for 
ſeveral months, without any one 0 able to find out her 


diſorder. 


From that beautiful freſhneſs, 4 which ſhe was belote 
ſo remarkable, the became pale, wan, and heavy-eyed: | 
Her gaiety and ſprightlineſs were turned into a deep ſettled 
melancholy ; ſhe would never move, by her own will, 
from the chair ſhe firſt ſet down on for a whole day toge- 
ther, nor ſpeak one word, unleſs they forced it from her, 
and that never more than Voir No—d 
It was with the greateſt difficulty, perſuaſions, and even 
threats, they could induce her to eat any thing; and then 

it was ſo little, that, together with a continual hectic fever 
upon her, ſhe was in twelve months time, worn to a ſkele- 
ton. 

At laſt, her r increaſing, tend to a confirmed 
madneſs; and though it cannot be ſuppoſed but ſhe muſt 
have been very ſenſible of the cauſe of her diſorder, yet 
the could never, by any means they could contrive, be 
brought to reveal the ſecret, even to her deareſt friends 
and relations, or to throw out the moſt diſtant hint by 
which they might gueſs at it. | 

In a word, ſhe was become the very miſerable i image 
which Shakeſpeare has ſo pathetically. deſcribed: 


She never told her 1 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 

Feed on her damaſk cheek : She pin'd in thought, 
Ard with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She fat, like patience on a monument, ſmiling at grief. 


Cc 2 Her 
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Her poor diſconſolate parents were at laſt obliged to 
conſent to her being put into a private madhouſe; and, 
which was moſt grievous to them, without being able to 
give the leaſt gueſs at the cauſe of her malady. N 
At length, the poor unhappy creature was confined, 


where ſhe continued above three years, till being given 


over by all the phyſicians as incurable, her parents were 


further perſuaded to ſend her to Bethlem, where the ex- 


pence of her maintenance would not only be lefſened, but 


they had hopes of her ſtill being relieved, by the different 
methods of treating her. Fo Es 


Accordingly ſhe was removed thither, where, after hav- 


Ing continued near five years, a very minute and triflin 


accident diſcovered this long-concealed cauſe of her ill- 
— Gs „ 
Some of her companions who went to ſee her, carried 


her in a paper a few ſweet-meats. The next day, the 
woman who had the care of the ward ſhe was in, perceiv- 
ed on the floor a piece of paper, with legible letters, 


mination, ſhe fofind the words: 


pricked through with a pin, in which, upon nearer exa- 


| Poor Charles !——you are in your grave, or you have forgot your unhappy = 
„ Peggy; but ſhe will never forget you. 5 


This paper the woman took up, unſeen by her; and as 
her father uſed to come generally once a week to ſee her, 
and always urgently recommended it to the woman who 
took care of her, to endeavour, if by any means ſhe could 


hear her ſpeak, to get ſome light into the cauſe of her me- 


lancholy ; as ſoon as he came, the woman gave him this 


paper, which, though unintelligible to her, was not ſo to 


the intereſted, diſconſolate father. He very well under- 


Rood the meaning of theſe melancholy mementos of her 


miſery, and revolving in his thoughts the manner of the 

oung gentleman's taking his laſt leave of her, and her 
immediate indiſpoſition from the time of his departure, he 
was convinced it muſt be the effects of the moſt violent 


paſſion of love which had bereft her thus of her ſenſes. 


However, to confirm his preſent belief, he was now re- 
ſol ved to try yet fartner ; therefore he took care that every 


3 | day 
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day pieces of paper ſhould be dropt in the room, which 
the poor diſtracted creature never failed to make the ſame 
fad ule of, and almoſt in the ſame words. | 
At laſt, they contrived to lay pen and ink in the room, 
which the poor foul ſtill uſed to the ſame diſconſolate pur- 
Pole. 5 
There now no longer remained with him a doubt of the 
cauſe of his child's diſorder: They attempted, however, 
to ſpeał to her ſeveral times about him; but it had ſuch an 
effect upon her, that it was not without the utmoſt diffi- 
culty they could oblige her to eat for ſeveral hours after; 
therefore, they gave over the mention of him, and every 
body who was ſuffered to ſee her, was forbid to ſpeak of 
Charles. | 
Ins this condition ſhe continued for eight years, during 
all which time Charles had been abroad, but at laſt re- 
turned to England, paffed his examination, and was made 
a lieutenant. %% õẽ/Q» = 
But before the cauſe of this poor girl's diſorder was firſt 
diſcovered, Charles's mother and her family had removed 
from their old neighbourhood into a remote place in York- 
ſhire, where leis expence maintained them in greater plen - 
ty; and, having no fort of connection to call him to the 
Village where Peggy had lived, Charles had no thoughts of 
going thicaer; for love had not ſo outrageouſly operated 
on his, as on her heart — Time, buſineſs, and abſence had 
almoſt worn her image from his mind. 
But chance, which frequently brings things about which 
our wiſcit-concerted ſchemes fail in, at laſt conducted him 
to the village where her father lived; and calling to his 
- remembrance the days of innocence and plcaſure he had 
once paſled at that liouſe, he could not go by it without in- 
quiring after the health of the famiiy. 
Upon his entrance he aſked for the father and the mo- 
ther, vcho received him, as a ſtranger, very courteoully; for 
he was grown abſolutely out of their memory, 
However, upon his diſcovering himſelf, the amazed and 
melancholy father embraced him with a flood of tears, arii- 
ing poilibly from the equal pangs of joy and ſorrow : But 
the ioft- hearted- mother ſunk at his feet in a ſwoon; 2 rd 
| WIC 
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which they could not bring her without bleeding, and 


erery neceſſary application. 


All this while the aſtoniſhed Charles, quite ignorant 
whence this calamity could ariſe, ſtood with a ſilent con- 
ſternation, nor durſt he aſk the cauſe, leſt it ſhould aggra- 
vate the diitreſs they had fallen into. 

At laſt, the father having a little recovered himſelf, to 
relieve the amazement of poor Charles, ſighing, took him 


by the hand, and, in a faltering voice, faid—« My dear 


Sir, to behold the ſtrange emotions the ſo much wiſhed 


for ſight of you gives me and my family, may well ſur- 


prize you; but when you ſhall know you are, though in- 
nocent, the cauſe of our ſadneſs; and that to your long 
and fatal abſence I owe the lofs of a darling daughter 
Pray excuſe me, Sir“ | 5 

Here, with an averted countenance, the poor man, 


burſting again into tears, was unable to proceed. 


« Good God! (cried Charles) keep me no longer in 


this ſtrange ſuſpenſe” — Then turning to another perſon 


who was more himſelf, „ You, Sir, I beg you (ſaid 
Charles) tell me what I almoſt tremble to know.” 
But to tire our readers as little as poſſible, this third 
perſon, who was intimately acquainted with the family, re- 
lated the whole ſtory of this poor girl's misfortune. —The 


honeſt-hearted Charles liſtened to every one of the in- 


tereſted particulars, with that earneſt attention and emo- 
tion which the various paſſions viſibly raiſed in the breaſt 
of a good-natured young man: Pity, ſorrow, and reviving 
love, by turns, diſtracted him. The ſoft remembrances 


_ of the happy innocent life he had paſſed with her, the mu- 


tual kindneſs, the joyous paſtimes and rural amuſements 


they had heretofore been partakers of, now again broke in 


upon his mind, and with their former power poſſeſſed 
him. 


But when he conſidered how dearly his poor Peggy had 


paid for their innocent intimacy, and into what deplorable 


condition it had thrown her, all theſe pleaſing ideas were 
dathed and darkened by an inconſolable forrow. _ 

At length, as he had a heart whoſe goodneſs inclined 
him to make the mifery of his friends his own, he could 
not bear the thoughts of poor Peggy's condition, without 
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rouſing his whole ſoul to comfort and relieve her; and 
gathering all his fortitude together, after an unquict pauſe, 
wiping from his eyes the ters of pity that nad, altnoſt 


unknown to him, fallen, he turned to the dejected and ſtill 


weeping father, and, with his natural vivac ity, fad, — 
« Come, Sir, I beg you would be comforted; if any 2 
within the reach of my life or power can aid c- -Oh 
Sir, had I but your leave to fee her 

The poor old man, not diſpleaſed with the propoſal, nor 
conceiving that the ſignt of her could properly be refuſed 
to one fo particularly concerned in her diftreis, inſtancly 
wrote a note for him to the hoſpital, which would give 
him the permiſſion he deſired. 

After this affecting interview was ended, Charles, in 
a diſconſolate manner, took his leave and went home, 
where, it may be imagined, he paſſed the ni ght in all thoſe 
reſtleſs perturbations of mind ſuch a convertation muſt na- 
turally have thrown him into: Therefore, with the carlieſt 


day, he got UP, and haſtened to the melancholy cell of his 


unhappy Peg: 

Having 3 the note of his permi ifion, he was, in 
the preſence of her female keeper, admitted: But, alas 
how ghaſtly was the ovject | Eaſier dy far to be imagined 


; than deſcribed | 


The phantom, (for ſo he ſeemed) e and im- 
moveable, ſupporting with her hands on her knees her 
feeble body, fat, with her eyes fixed on the ground, with- 
out word or ſigh that ſhewed the leaſt ſenſe of life in ber, 


or ſign that ſhe perceived their approach. 


T hough Charles had endeavoured to fortify himſelf wich 
all the courage he could ſummon together, yet, at a fight 
of ſuch unutterable woe, his ſpirits quite forſook him, and, 
unable to move forwards, he ſunk againſt the wall for ſup- 


port, almoſt ſenſeleſs with the agony of grict. 


The poor lunatic all this while, not having the leaſt heed 


or ſenſe of what was near her, continued! in ine fame fixed 


and moping attitude. 
Charles at length recovering ſome reſolution, gently 
placed himſelf, kneeling at her feet, and, in a low and 


Plaintir e Voice, called her by her name. | 
'The-: 
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The penetrating ſound coming in an inſtant to her re- 
membrance, like a ſudden ſpark of fire ſeemed to give an 
exploſion to her whole animal ſyſtem, which blazed in 

bluſhes all over her facc. | 
Again he ſpoke, and ſaid, © Peggy—my deareſt Peggy, 
do you know me?” e EO 
At this ſhe ſtarted from her ſeat, and held him with ex- 


tended arms at a diſtance, gazing as though ſhe would 


have looked him through. 5 | 
Charles, who imagined he perceived tenderneſs accom- 


pany her natural amazement, continued befeeching her 


« Oh, ſpeak, my deareſt (ſaid he) anſwer me, I conjure 
you — Do you know me?? 


% Yes! (replied ſhe, with incredible quickneſs) I know 


* 


ſigh. 


what can I do for you? Oh, Heavens! how wretched am 
I! what miſery do I feel! my poor girl! 


© This tenderneſs in Charles's heart produced a favorable 
ſymptom in her's, that in the ſeveral years of her confine- 


ment had never once relieved her; for, upon his embrac- 


ing her, a ſhower of tears fell from her eyes, that exceed - 
ed all the eloquence of paſſion love ever found a tongue to 


_ Expreſs. 5 

The reſt of their tender converſation we leave to the 
imagination of our readers: But, as no ſentiments can be 
more affecting than which flow from the plaineſt ſimplici- 
ty of heart, we muſt beg leave ſtill to recite the only words, 


which this timerous creature, (with eyes in which all the 
ſofteſt languiſhments of the ſoul were painted. after their 

ſtorm of ſighs and tears had a little abated, with a feeble 
faltering accent,) ſaid to her lover“ Ah, dear Charles, 


will you—will you ever come to ſee me again ?”—look- 
ing upon him as though ſhe were taking eternal farewell. 
Come to ſee thee, my love! (replied he) why I could 
not live from thee; I will not only come again, but I will 
never, by my own conſent, be an hour from you; nay, if 
ou will promiſe me to be comforted, to chear up your 


| ſpirits, and do all in your power to be well, and then con- 


ſeat 


you very well—you are Charles !”*—and fetched a deep 


„ Oh, my poor unhappy Peggy, (cried he, eagerly 
ſnatching her hand, on which he ſhed a number of tears) 
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ſent to be my wife, I will take you from this diſmal place, 
and marry you We will go home again to your father's, 
and be happy.“ 

At theſe words ſhe turned to him with a countenance 
quite compoſed, and faid, “ Will you indeed will you do 
this, Charles?” And, with a ſigh that one would imagine 
haad rent her whole frams, added, „Then I ſhall be well.” 
Charles gave her a thouſand aſſurances that he would 
ſacrifice even life to her happineſs, proteſting, that nothing 
on earth could give him a thought of comfort, but the 
hopes of her recovery; and it being time for him now to 

retire, he took his leave. 
There was a viſible reluctance in the eyes of the deject- 
ed maid at their parting, which was no-unpleaſing diſco- 
very to the enamoured Charles—enamoured we call him ; 
for it is certain he was now become as much in love with 
her — as he had heretofore been with her i innocence 
and beau 8 

He paſſed this night therefore very differently from the 
former: His ruminations were of a ſofter kind ; he flatter- 
ed himſelf he ſaw ſuch ſtrong appearances of reaſon in her 
behaviour and diſcourſe, that left him not without hopes 
his dear Peggy was recoverable. All the charms he re- 
membered her to have had before they firſt parted, he 
thought he now beheld returning to their full bloom, 
which her diſtreſſes ſerved to endear, and heighten to his 
1magination. 

Thus wrapped in 8 captivated with the 

ideas of his hoped - for happineſs, his wearied eyes found 
but little reſt; but watching for day- light, the moment it 
appeared, he roſe from his bed, dreſſed, and went to the 
hoſpital, where, inquiring after her health, he was inform- 
ed, ſhe had cried for ſeveral hours after his departure, 
which no body endeavoured to diſſuade her from. 

After this relief of tears ſhe became more calm, and eat 
what was brought to her while her guard ftayed by her in 
the room, which was a thing ſhe had never done before, 
and ſpoke ſeveral times of indifferent matters to her— ' 
begged the woman would come to her early in the morn- 
ing, and bring her clean clcaths, and what other ne- 
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ceſſaries ſhe might want, which were more words than 


ne had been heard to utter in fix years before. 


It may be eaſily imagined with what pleaſure the tranſ- 
ported Charles herd this favorable account of his now 
beloved intended wife. Rs 

When he entered the room, a riſing buſh, and _ 
| ſparkling with joy, welcomed him. Approaching her 
with an air full of reſpect and tenderneſs, he inquired how 
ſhe had reſted; to which ſhe made him the moſt pertinent 
anſwer. | | 5 e 
| He ſtayed the whole day with her, and dined in her cell, 
during all which time ſhe never forgot herſelf, even for a 
moment; but converſed with him all the day with a mo- 
deſt reſerve and becoming decency, like one who had never 
been diſordered; and now and then, when ſhe caught 
Charles's eyes looking round her diſmal lodging, would 
ſay ſomething to divert him from it. es 

At length, when it was time for him to retire, with 
eyes moſt languiſhingly tender, ſhe repeated her doubts 
of the former day, and aſked him, Would he ever come 
—_ „ | 
1 gave her all the aſſurances in his power that he 
would, and begged ſhe would ſet her mind at eaſe; for 
that, unleſs prevented by ſickneſs which confined him to 
his bed, nothing ſhould prevent his ſeeing her.. . 

Satisfied at this anſwer, ſhe parted with him, ſeeming] 

_ contented ; and in this kind of intercourſe they paſted above 
two months, : - 
Whether this ſudden change gave the diſconſolate pa- 
rents or the tranſported Charles moſt joy, is hard to fay. 
She had loſt ever ſymptom of her diſorder from the firſt 
moment ſhe ſaw her lover, and not only every day reco- 
vered her health, but beauty alſo. 0 „ 

It was therefore now thought proper to remove her 
from her loathſome cell to a more commodious apartment, 
and that ſhe ſhould be permitted to take the air; the faith- 
ful Charles never paſſed a day without attending her. 

To conclude — the being now to all appearance entirely 
reſtored to her ſenſes, her father petitioned for her diſ- 
charge, and thanked the houſc for their extraordinary care 
of his child. EE 


Lt | 
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It ſeems, there is a form in that hoſpital, that expreſsly 
| forbids any patient, who has been received upon the 
foundation, being diſcharged till fix weeks after the doc- 
tors have ſigned their certificate of ſanity of mind.— 
Therefore the was obliged to perform that quarantine be- 
fore the could be at liberty to return. | 
In the mean time, preparations were made for their mar- 
riage, which, ſoon after her diſcharge, was ſolemnized; 
the honeſt, faithful Charles never wavercd from his firſt 
reſolution. | | | Ss 
Now was that houſe, that for above eight long years 
had been one continued ſcene of forrow, become the ha- 
bitation of joy and gladneſs: Every one who lived 
near, or were of their acquaintance, came to felicitate the 
tranſported parents and happy couple, whoſe joys were now 
complete. 5 


Nor is it eaſy to conceive, that any young perſons ever 
came together with more favorable appearance of reaping 
thoſe fruits of the matrimonial union, which one would 
expect mult neceſſarily follow ſo pure and innocent a pat- 
fon. But, alas! purity and innocence are but the ſame 
carnel coverings that gloſs over every vice and evil, and 
are liable to the ſame accidents, cke ſame frailties, and the 
fame miſerable miſconduct, unleſs where virtue, prudence, 
and a happy education, hold the reins, and guide them ſafe 
from thoſe precipices they might, (if only led by the pat- 
ſions our unruly natures are prone to,) fall from. 
There are very few young girls whoſe hearts perceive 
the firſt approaches of love, without fear, ſhame, and a 
plaintive forrow, and theſe ought always to be the objects 
of compaſſion, eſpecially where they have nature only for 
their conductor, and have not had the neceſſary advantages 
of education, by which not only chaſtity, but every other 
virtue, is acquired and preſerved. „%% 
This being the 7 ſafe and ſure guard to beauty and 
innocence, how much ought it to be attended to! For ta 
the early impreſſions that are ſtamped in a young gul's 
mind, ſhe owes all her future happineſs. 3 
But as this requiſite education had not been beſtowed 
upon the heroine in queſtion, the calamitous concluſion of 
her ſtory will evince their uſefulneſs of what we recom- 
| Fn En EW mend. 
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mend, becauſe the want of that is the only reaſon we can 
find out in nature to account for her fall. 

Thus much we have been forced to premiſe, that the 
following ſurprize might not ſtrike with too much horror 
upon the imagination of our readers. But to proceed. 

The only thing that could add to the firſt ten month's 
Happineſs of this diſtinguiſhed couple, was, that the be- 
loved ſpouſe of Charles brought him a fon. 

At this juncture, however, it happened, that the mather 

of Charles died in Yorkſhire, and as he was the eldeſt 
ſon, and there were ſome valuable offects in the family, it 
was thought adviſeable he ſhould take a journey thither, as 
well for his own particular intereſt, as to take care and 
diſpoſe of the reſt of the children. He therefore made 
choice of the time his wife lay in for this expedition, on 
which he was abſent about ſix weeks. 

His ſtay was ſhorter than he at firſt intended, having, for 
two or three nights, bcen intolerably diſturbed in his ſleep, 
by the moſt frightful dreams of his wife, which happening 
to him for ſeveral nights together, ſo oppreſſed his ſpirits 
he was reſolved to delay no longer his return: For though 
he had nothing to apprehend from the letters he received 

_ almoſt every poſt, yet the dread that his abſence might be 
the cauſe of any relapſe into her former phrenſy, gave him 
inexpreſſible uneaſineſs, and | with this ee of mind 
he returned. 
Me do not take upon us to examine what there may or 
may not be, 1 in dreams, but this being a fact, we are obliged 
to relate it. 
Charles then being © come within ten. miles of London, 


very late, in a diſmal dark rainy evening, he was prevailed 


upon by the people of the inn where he baited, and who 
knew him, to ſtay there that night, and having ſupped, re- 
tired to bed, reſolving to ſet out in the — with the 
day- break. 

There was no occaſion to call him, or fear of his not 
waking; for the ſame frightful viſions that had haunted his 


ſleeping thoughts for ſeveral nights before, {till continued 
to diſturb him. 


At day-break he aroſe, „ as from unreſt,” got on 
horſeback, and by fi he was at his lather 85 where, | in the 
very 
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very inſtant he arrived, the maid, who was juſt got up, 
was opening the window-ſhutters. | 
The impatient Charles eagerly inquired after the health 
of his deareſt wife and her little ſon, and hearing they were 
both perfectly well, he would not let the maid go up to 
carry the glad tidings of his return, but was reſolved to 
be himſelf the welcome meſſenger. . | 
With a heart then full of joy and tenderneſs he ſtole 
up ſoftly to her chamber for fear of awaking her into too 
great a ſurprize, and opening the door, crept to her bed fide, 
and gently pulling aſide the curtains to feaſt his eager eyes 
upon her fleeping beauties, ſaw—good Heavens !—what ! 
not his deareſt wife dead of an apoplectic fit but. alas 
an object more diſtracting ; he ſaw—he ſaw—her faſt 
and ſoundly ſleeping, with one arm careleſsly thrown over 
the boſom of her father's journeyman, who, having forgot 
himſelf, lay ſweetly ſlumbering by her ſide. | | 
And this coarſe creature (for he was ruggedly featured) 
had this pining turtle choſen that very night to chace 
away the incbnſolable hours ſhe felt during the abſence of 
the ineſtimable Charles. | 1 5 TR 
But here let the picture paint itſelf—How dreadful muſt 
be the horror and conſternation of the poor, amazed, dif- 
| trated huſband, will be beſt felt in the proportionable 
warmth of our reader's imagination! No wonder if the 
agony this ſight threw him into took from him all power 
of ſpeech or reſolution, or that nature, in a convulſive 
ſtart, threw him from the bed ſide; for down the ſtairs he 
ran, overſetting every obſtacle in his way, without utter- 
ing one word to ſignify the occaſion of his precipitation. 
From the levity of this extraordinary, woman, we hope, 
will be evinced the truth of our former aſſertion, that there 
are affections which ſo nearly reſemble love in their ſymp- 
toms, it is an impoſſibility to gueſs at their truth but b 
their conſequences. If a paſſion which totally diveſts a 
woman of her ſenſes is: found to have no reality, what are 
proofs by which we may know it? For we believe it will 
be readily admitted, a wife, who, in the firſt ſhort abſence 
from ſo tender a huſband, under the foregoing affecting ge- 
nerous circumſtances, could take another inan to her bed, 
could never have really loved. There is no paſſion de- 
| 1 5 ſerving 
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ſerving that name, by which the ſoul is underſtood to 

e captivated, but muſt have its foundation in reaſon. 
—We muſt have cauſe to believe the object of our af- 
fection has truth, honor, goodneſs of heart, and every 
virtue requiiite to form an amiable character ; and ac- 
cording to the degree of perfection in the perſon we like, 
by that meaſure only ought we, or can we love; but fuch 
objects being rarely found, and ſtill ſeldomer paired, no 
wonder there are but few inſtances of that pure, unpol- 
luted, and diſintereſted paſſion. 

Poor Charles then, uaknow'ng where he ſtray ed, walk- 
ed on to London, and went directly to a friend's houſe, 
where, complaining he was indiſpoſed, without ſaying from 
whence he had come, or what had occaſioned his diſorder, 
was put to bed, and in a few hours ſeized with a violent 
fever. 

His friends aſked him ſeveral times hacker they ſhould 
diſpatch a meſſenger to his wife and father, which he as 
often refuſed ; and at laſt told them the whole ſtory, even 
fo minutely as to mention his tormenting dreams; (and it 

was from theſe very people our apologiſt came to the 
knowledge of it, and at whoſe houſe the ſaw the very un- 
happy Peggy.) 
His friends faid all they could to comfort ble, but in 
+ vain; he anſwered them, he was very ſure it would be his 
5 death—And his diſtemper increaſing, the next day he grew 
ſo very ill, that the apothecary they had ſent for ſaid, he 
could not live; they diſpatched a meſſenger to his father, 
who found the family in the greateſt conſternation at hear- 
ing from the maid-ſervant he had been ſeen to go up to his 
wite's chamber, and had ſo ſuddenly diſappeared; tho' had 
not the horſe been in the ſtable which brought him home, 
the poor honeſt father would have believed it was his ghoſt. 

The wife and her gallant indeed pretty well knew the 
_ cauſe, but they had . enough to keep their own 
ſecret. 

At laſt the meſſenger's coming to the father, gave new 
alarms; The poor old man got on horſeback, and takin 
no notice to his daughter, but that her huſband was ſlight- 
ly indiſpoſed, for fear of alarming her, went directly to 
London, where he found his ſon within half an hour © 


N 


* 
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the unhappy Charles, was almoſt diſtracted, and the people 
of tne houſe, who were his intimate Gone, were very 
little in a condition to give him conſolation; but hearing 
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his death, and fo delirious that he did not know him; and 
all that he could collect by the broken complaints he heard 
him utter was, „ My wife—my deareſt creature, Peggy! 
who are you what is that wretch that lies in your 
arms?” — With theſe, and ſuch like heart-breaking excla- 
mations, in a few minutes he expired. 

The poor honeſt father, who loved beyond expreſſion 


him lament his poor daughter, for the grief and miſery this 
would inevitably bring upon her, the woman of the houſe, 
who was a diitant relation to Charles, and not of the 
m.1deſt diſpoſition, broke out into the bittereſt complaints 
againſt his wife, and without much ceremony told the 
father the whole ſtory An indiſcretion quite unſeaſon- 


able; for the poor old man was already almoſt broken- 


hearted ; and this abrupt diſcovery, it was to be feared, 


would be ſuch 2 ſhock to him, it might in all probability 
de the cauſe of his de ata. 


Great as his grief was for the poor dead young man, the 


ſtory this gentlewoman told him, turned him all to atten- 


tion and amazement—« Oh, Heavens! (cried the poor 
afflicted father) to what unheard of miſery am I ſtill re- 
ſerved?” Then looking upon the corple that lay upon the 


bed by him“ No matter, my dear ſon, (ſays he) theſe 
hands thall do you juſtice; I will make a ſevere exat mple 


of her with her blood—lhe ſhall make atonement for your 
death. 

Then ariſing from his chair, with a wildnchs ; in which 
madneſs and deſpair were ſtrongly painted, he begged the 
people of the houſe would ſend for an undertaker, and fee 


that every thing was prepared for a decent funeral, and 
immediately took horfe to return home. 


But his daughter and her lover, very well knowing what 


ſort of treatment they were to expect upon the Ciicovery = 


they apprehended would be made by poor Charles, were 
eſcaped from the houſe; for the ſudden ſtart this poor diſ- 
tracted huſband gave from his wite's bed-i:zce had awaken- 
ed the lovers. The wife had made no cohndents, but 
hearing from the maid ic Was her huſband who went down. 


Rairs, | 
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ſtairs, it was natural to imagine what would be the refult 
of the father and the huſband's converſation. 

Never was conſternation equal to this poor man's when 
be found his daughter and her gallant fled : The father 
took to his bed in three days after his return home from 
the ſon's funeral, from whence he never aroſe. 

His daughter's firſt misfortune fat very heavy at his 
heart, but this laſt he never recovered : Therefore, exceſs 
of grief, with the infirmities of old age, ſoon ended his 
life, and before that day month one grave received fon 
and father. 

The fad cataſtrophe was now worked up to a height be- 
yond human bearing; but death put a period to all their 
afflictions—all but the miſerable wife, whoſe deplorable 
ſituation our readers will my conclude, — 


_ Oh!—whata Eng- was there 
From him, whoſe love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
He made to her in marriage ? and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
To thoſe of his !—but virtue, as it never will be mov'd 
Tho' lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of Heav'n; 35 
So vice, tho” to a radiant Angel link d, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on Garbage, | 
e | HAMLET. 
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LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY 
10 


Is FRIEND IN TOWN, 


SIR, 5 
father had a lucrative place in the cuſtoms; but 
as his family was large, he was unable to leave us 

fortunes, and contented himſelf with placing us in ſuch 
ſituations in the world as would give us an opportunity of 
acquiring a decent proviſion, if we ſhould not be wanting 
to ourſelves. It was my lot, after having received a tinc- 
ture of claſical education, to be apprenticed to a genteel 
buſineſs at the weſt-end of the town. As ſoon as I was 
out of my time, I ſer up for myſelf; and though I cannot 
boaſt that I was ever in a very great way, yet, by attention 
and frugality, I had accumulated, at the age of forty, a ſum 
| ſufficient to enable me to live in a comfortable manner, 
without the -anxiety and confinement of trade. A hand- 
ſome legacy from a relation of my wife, at once determin- 
ed me, in my long-meditated intention, to ſell off at prime 
colt, and retire. 5 „ 
I had always entertained a great idea of the happineſs of 
living in the country. It was, indeed, natural in one who 
had lived near forty years ina duſty ware-houſe, amidſt the 
dirt, ſmoke, and noiſe of the Strand ; and who had ſeldom 
made an excurſion beyond the cake-houſe at Hoxton, or 
the bowling-green at Hackney. 3 
JJJͤĩ;õ—¹᷑. . © Þ N One 
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One morning, while I was revolving in my mind the 
idea of retirement, I happened to caſt my eye on an ad- 
vertiſement in the newſpaper, in which a houſe, a garden, 
and grounds, in a market-town, about five and thirty miles 
from London, were announced to be let at fifty pounds a- 
year. This appeared to me too advantageous a bargain to 
be neglected; for, you muſt know, I gave a hundred 
@-year for my ſhop, the area of which was no more than 
three yards by four; and here were twenty acres of land, 
and a manſion that would contain my houſe ten times 
over, to be let for half the money. There was no time to 
| be loft: I ſhut up ſhop, took my wife and family down, 
and ſettled immediately. _ 5 
As I did not go into the country on an ceconomical plan, 
I was reſolved to launch out a little, and live, as I could 
very well afford it, in a moderately genteel ſtyle. I ſet up 
a poſt chaiſe, kept ſeveral horſes, and two livery ſervants. 
This appearance put me on a level with the beſt families 
in the neighbourhood, and accordingly I was viſited by all 
who claimed the rank of gentlefolks. „„ 

But, alas ! I did not find in this place that happineſs which 
1 expected. I have been convinced by experience, that a 
market- town is not a proper ſituation for thoſe to retire to, 
who wiſh to taſte the pleaſures of rural life, and to paſs the 
evening of their days in a ſtate of tranquillity. That you 
may judge of the impropriety of ſuch a retreat, I ſhall give 
you an account of my reception in it, and of ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, which render it leſs fit for the enjoyment of 
thoſe peaceful and domeſtic pleaſures, which every one 
that retires from buſineſs expects, than the noiſieſt ſtreet 
in the metropolis of the Britiſh empire. 

The firſt viſits were paid us from motives of curioſity, 
under the pretence of politeneſs. Our perſons, our drels, 
our characters, were examined with all ſeverity of criti. 

ciſm, but without the candour of benevolence. The va- 


rious remarks that were made, furniſhed an inexhauſtible 


fund of converſation for the next three months ; and I 

have had an opportunity of procuring the literal reports of 
one or two of our examiners, which, as they entertained 
ne I ſhall communicate for your amuſement. 


* . 
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In the morning after her firſt viſit, the 'ſquire's wifg 
ſet out to eaſe her mind of the burden of intelligence under 
which it laboured ; which ſhe did, in every houſe ſhe en- 
tered, in nearly the following words: 

« Well, have you ſeen the new-comers ? Pray, how do 
you like Mrs. Townſhend ? Oh! I have a charming little 
anecdote concerning her. You muſt know, I have learnt 
who ſhe was before ſhe was married. I thought as much; 
do you know her father was a cheeſemonger in Thames- 
ſtreet but he broke, you muſt know, and ſo Miſs was 
taken from boarding-ſchool, and in proceſs of time arrived 
at the high dignity of upper-maid to Alderman Portſoken's 

lady. But, being valt pretty, you muſt know, and having 
had a prodigious fine education, Mr. Townſhend, the com- 
mon-council-man, fell in love with her, and married her. 
This is all fact, you may depend upon it; for our Sally 
heard it this very morning at the ſhop. Can't ſtay; but 


thought I would call and let you know. You fee how 


high ſome people hold up their heads; but you'll under- 
| ſtand how to look upon em now. I have a little hundred 
places to call at; — ſo good morning.” | 
Miss Prue, a maiden lady of irreproachable character, 
ſet off on the ſame expedition, as ſoon as ſhe had put on 
Her morning-cap. Brimful of news, ſhe could hardly 
contain herfelf till ſhe got to the lawyer's braſs knocker 
and mahogany-coloured door. No ſooner was ſhe ſeated, 
than out it flew. „ . „% 
„Well, Mrs. Leaſum, we were at the new-comers? 
laſt night; and ſuch a night! Why they know no more 
of cards, than if they had not been uſed to play above five 
or ſix times a- week in their lives. As to the father and 
mother, one ſhould not expect much from perſons, Who, 
I ſuppoſe, got all their money in Houndſditch; but really 


I pity the poor girls. They fat mum half an hour; and 


then aſked me, Lord help *em ! if I had read the laſt new 
thing that came out. Pray, what do you think? Some people 
ſay the younger is handſome; and indeed ſhe ſeems very 

good natured. But as to beauty |—all I ſhall fay is, ſhe does 
not pleaſe me. To be ſure, they are both fair enough too, 
their features pretty regular, and ſome think their eyes very 
 fine—but, Lord! fo awkward, ſo modeſt, and yet, at the 

| N Lo 2 e 
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ſame time, ſo much of the or air about them, that they 
are abſolutely intolerable. In ſhort, I don't chuſe to ſpeak 
out—I am always tender on the ſubject of characters 
but I have heard ſomething” —( Here ſhe concluded with a 
whiſper, and in a great hurry withdrew. 
The next houſe ſhe called in at was the apothe- 
cary's. — The apothecary was glad of a mouthful 
of news for his patients, His patients ſwallowed it 
eagerly, and ſoon afterwards evacuated themſelves on all 
their viſitors, who went home in great ſpirits to tell their 
families; and thus, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, it 
was ſpread over the whole pariſh. 5 | 
With reſpect to myſelf, at the firſt weekly club after 
our arrival, the 'ſquire, the attorney, the apothecary, the 
maltſter, and two or three gentlemen ſots, who lived upon 
their means, as it is called, fat in judgment upon my cha- 
racter. After much debate, in which an equal portion of 
candour and diſcernment was diſplayed, I was found guilty 
of being a Cockney, of never having hunted, of never 
having hag a partridge, of keeping a poor table, and yet, 
at the fame time, living above my fortune; and laſtly, of 
having a great deal of pride that little became me. The 
reſult was, that though they ſhould condeſcend to call 
upon me, as long as my excellent pipe of Port laſted, yet I 
was not to be admitted a member of their jolly ſociety. 
It is true, I viſit, and am viſited ; but as I really do not 
take much pleaſure in a drunken bout; as I am not very 
well killed in farming and fox-hunting, and, from a ten- 
derneſs of conſtitution, am obliged to be abſtemious in the 
articles of eating and drinking, we commonly have more 
form in our meetings than cordiality. To aſſemble toge- 
ther for the ſake of liberal and manly converſation is held 
inſipid. My ſons are never at home; and my daughters, 
who have been taught to ſet a high value on mental accom- 
pliſhments, neither give nor receive much ſatisfaction in 
the company of thoſe, who think it the very ſummit of 
education to have Jearned to dance and play a minuet at a 
boarding-ſchool, Po 
The envy, the jealouſy, and impertinence of the lower 
| ſort of people, is not leſs conſpicuous and troubleſome 2 
. 1 5 at 
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that of their ſuperiors. If we ſend to buy any thing, we 
are forced to pay ſomething more than any body elſe, be- 
cauſe we are the rich new-comers. If my cows happen 
to break into neighbour Hodge's field, ſhe is pounded 
without notice, becauſe, forſooth, ſhe is the Londoner's 

cow. If we walk down the town, all the doors and win- 
dows are flung open, and crouded with ſpectators, juſt as 
if my Lord Mayor's ſhow was paſſing by. My poor wife 
and daughters” ſilks and fattins are criticized with unrelent- 
ing ſeverity. “It is my opinion, John, (cries one) that 


my beſt Sunday cotton that I had on when I was married 


to thee, coſt more money than yonder fine {ilk that Miſs 
flaunts it in,” “ Aye, (ſubjoins another) fine feathers 
make fine birds—but I with ſomebody is not crooked—L 
can perceive it for all her pads.” And truly, becauſe I 
don't chuſe to wear leather breeches and a little round 
hat, every hoſtler at the inn- gates ſtands ſmiling with his 
arms folded, and tips his comrade the wink, to ſmoke the 
Ss . 1 . 
Whenever my ſervants go to any ſhop, a ſet of goſſips 
make a point of meeting them, in order to aſk what I had 
for dinner, how much ſmall- beer is conſumed by us in a 
week, and a thouſand ſimilar queſtions. No little art is 
made uſe of to perſuade them that I am ſtingy, and that 
my place is the worſt in the town; though, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, I am ſo far impoſed upon, being a ſtranger, 
as that I am forced to pay a third more wages than any 


= body elſe in the neighbourhood. 


Nothing paſſes in my houſe but it becomes a matter of 
general converſation. If a couſin, or an old acquaintance 
comes from London to ſpend a few days with me, no pains 
are ſpared to learn of the ſervants who and what he is; and if 
my ſervants know nothing about him, Miſs Prue takes care 
to ſuggeſt, that he is in ſome low trade, a mere mechanic 
in his beſt ſuit of cloaths. If he ſhould take an evening 
walk with my daughters, unaccompanied with me or my 
wife, he is going to be married to one of them directly. His 
name, his age, his origin, are immediately divulged ; the 
fortunes on both ſides aſcertained, and the day fixed. : 
If my wife and | happen to ſpar a little, as is uſual among 
thoſe who love one another with the ſincereſt affection, a 
| | 5 report 
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report is immediately circulated that I uſe my wife Ill, 
or that ſhe uſes me ill; and that, notwithſtanding appear- 
ances to the contrary, we do not live happily together. I 
can never buy nor ſell a horſe, a cow, or a pig, nor change 
a ſervant, but I am called behind my back a fool for my 
pains, and it is hinted that I do not know what I am about; 
and indeed how ſhould I, ſince Jam a cit. If I make an 
alteration in my garden, dig a ditch, mend a pigſtye, or 
_ thatch a hovel, my taſte, my judgment, my prudence, are 
called in queſtion, and it is charitably wiſhed that I do not 
bring my noble to nine-pence, and my nine-pence to no- 
thing. If, by the careleſſneſs of my cook-maid, a joint of 
meat ſhould happen to be a little tainted in the dog-days, 
it gets wind, and it is immediately ſaid that I feed my fa- 
my on ſtinking meat for cheapneſs. If a loaf ſhould be a 
little — in damp weather, I am railed at for keeping 
my bread till it is ſpoiled, rather than give it to a poor 
creature who is periſhing with hunger. In ſhort, hardly 
' a mouſe can ſtir in any part of the houſe, from the patlour _ 
to the ſcullery, but the chandler ſhop-keeper, the landlady 
of the ale-houſe, and the mantua-maker, find means to get 
a knowledge of it for the entertainment of their cuſtomers. 
Till I lived in this place, I never thought myſelf of ſuch 
conſequence as to merit general attention. In Lundon, 
my next door neighbour neither knew nor cared what paſ- 
ſed in my parlour and kitchen. I can, however, eaſily ac- 
count for this difference. In a market-town of no great 
opulence or extent, there are not objects enough to divert 
the idle. No plays, no auctions, no fine ſhops, no ſhow- 
glaſſes; ſcarcely any amuſement for ſots, goſſips, and old 
maids, but thinking and talking on the affairs and families 
of other people. The ſettlement of a ſtranger in their 
town is food to them for years. They have been too long 
uſed to the natives to find any novelty in their concerns, 
and perhaps have been induced to regard them with that 
| partiality of long acquaintance, or of relationſhip, which 
precludes malevolence. But ſtrangers are lawful game ; 
and the cruelty of little minds is found to take a pleaſure 
in detracting from their characters, and defeating, by falſe 
and malignant repreſentations, thoſe ſchemes of happineſs 
with which they flattered themſelves in retirement, 
oe Sick 
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Sick of ſuch impertinence, and diſguſted with the ill- 
nature of all around me, I have reſolved to quit the market 
town, and have juſt hired a houſe delightfully ſituated in a 
diſtant village. It is the paternal habitation of a man, 
who, having hopes of riſing at court, chuſes to leave this 
charming retreat, for a ſmall dark houſe in one of the dif- 
mal lanes that lead into the Strand. I ſhall have no near 
neighbours but the vicar, who is not only a learned, virtu= 
ous, religious, and benevolent, but alſo an agreeable man. 
His family, all of whom have that elegance of mind which 
reſults from a taſte for letters, will be much with mine.— 

They have already formed a reciprocal attachment. And 
I hope to have found at laſt in this place, that happineſs 
which I vainly ſought in a more frequented ſituation. Of 
this I am conhdent, that the honeſt ſimplicity of the ruſtics, 
if it is not agreeable, is far leſs diſguſting than the pert, 
affected, ill-natured airs and manners of the little half-bred 
_ gentry in many country towns, 5 a 
The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air ſweet 
as it blows over the bloſſomed vale, peaceful hours, ſocial 
cheerfulneſs, domeſtic joys, rural dignity—theſe are mine 
in my village retreat. Nor do I regret the loſs of formal 
viſits, and that wretched intercourſe with little minds, 
which, while it wore away life in inſipidity, expoſed mg 

to the envenomed ſhafts of unmerited detracion, 
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SIR ALAN; 
A TALE, 
or THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
| [FROM THE LAKE OF WINDERMERE.] 
ENRY and ALAN 5 the only ſons of Sir Roger 
de Umphreville, who, in the reign of Edward the 


tecond, had received the honor of knighthood. In the 
early part of their lives, the brothers had diſcovered to what 


purſuits a more advanced period of age would lead them. | 


Henry was addicted to literature ; Alan delighted in hear- 
ing recounted the martial exploits of his anceftors. At 
the early age of eighteen, he earneſtly deſired to be ſent 
againſt the enemies of his country, and to prove himſelf 
worthy of bearing the name of Umphreville. 
Sir Roger, whoſe whole life had been ſpent © on 
tainted plains,” heard the requeſt of his ſon with tranſ- 
port, and acceded to it without the leaſt reluctance. — 
Alan was ſoon equipped, and with a recommenda- 
tory letter to the reigning Monarch, Edward the third, 
ſet out from Umphreville Caſtle, his young heart exulting 
in the idea of equalling the. exploits of any of his forefa-- 
thers. Edward, who entertained a great reſpe& for Sir 
Roger, received the young ſoldier with affability, and per- 
ceiving his impatient ardour, reſolved to ſend him on im- 

mediate ſervice. 1 
The Dukes of Anjou and Berry were at that time ra- 
vaging the plains of Guienne, and committing great hoſti- 
lities in many of the towns of that province. * 
. | John 
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John de Chandos and Guichard d' Angle were imme=- 
diately diſpatched by Edward to Montauban, to oppoſe the 

progreſs of the Duke of Anjou. The event was fortu- 
nate for Alan, who was ſent a volunteer under them. In 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that happened after their arrival at 
Montauban, he ſignalized himſelf in ſuch a manner as to 
obtain the reputation of a gallant ſoldier, and the applauſe 
of his commander. | 

The caſtle of Belle Perche, in the province of Bourbon- 
nois, was deemed a fortreſs of importance, which it was 
neceſſary to the intereſt of the Engliſh to ſecure. Alan, 
who had by this time gained ſome experience in the mili- 
tary art, ſolicited the honor of conducting the enterprize. 
His requeſt was complied with, and a body of free-booters 
were placed under his. command. Alan, tranſported at the 
honor conferred on him, ſet out on this expedition at the 
dead of the night, and arrived at the caſtle of Belle Perche 
by dawn of day. His men he placed in a wood at ſome 
_ diſtance, while he reconnoitred the ſtrength of the fortreſs. 
After having made his obſervations, he returned to his ſmall 
armament, and drawing them up in proper order, ſoon ar- 
rived before the caſtle. A ſummons to ſurrender was im- 
mediately diſpatched, which was treated with contempt. — 
The attack was immediately commenced. Alan was un- 
provided with artillery, and unable to batter the caſtle.— 
He was therefore forced to adopt an artifice, which re- 
quired much delicacy in the execution. His forces he 
divided into two bodies. One he ordered to conceal itſelf 


behind a hill ata very trifling diſtance from the caſtle, 


with orders' to march up as ſoon as they perceived the 
other body give way. After thele directions, he advanced 
to the drawbridge, his ſoldiers drawn up in as ſmall a com- 
paſs as poſſible. A general diſcharge drew the attention 
8 the beſieged. Seeing ſo very ſmall a body, and know- 

ing their ſuperiority of number, they reſolved to make a 
fally. The drawbridge was let down, and the ſally was 
made. Alan received the enemy's fire with reſolution, 
and returned it, reſolving immediately afterwards to put 
his artifice into execution. As if conſcious of the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy, his men retreated, and turning their 
backs, fled before them. Fluſhed with ſo eaſy a conqueſt, 
the enemy purſued them into an open plain, The conceal- 
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ed body immediately came up, and Alan, with his men, 
faced and attacked his purſuers, who were in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and could not be reſtored to order. The French 
fled in their turn, imagining they ſhould ſtill be able to re- 
gain the drawbride. In this they were diſappointed. The 
corpſe de reſerve were between the bridge and them, and 
prevented their return. Alan, however, knowing that no 
time was to be loſt, ſtopped not tounaintain a conteſt with 
the enemy, but haftened with his men, and marching over 
the drawbridge, obtained admittance into the caſtle. The 
bridge was immediatel; y drawn up, and the aſtoniſhed ene- 
my were prevented from regaining their former ſituation. 
The fortreſs, in perfect confidence of victory, had poured 
forth almoſt it's whole force. Alan therefore had no fur- 
ther difficulty to encounter. The freebooters had ge- 
nerally been allowed the liberty of plundering, but Alan 
would not permit them, and, upon their expreſſing ſome 
diſcontent, he threatened to ſacrifice any one with his own. 
hand, who dared to diſobey his commands. The reſolute 

air with which he delivered this ſpeech, added to the love 

they had for him, made them conſent to give up cheir an- 
_ cient privileges. 

After having diſpoſed his men ed and fixed the 
Engliſh flag on the walls, he proceeded to examine the 
contents of the caſtle, accompanied by two of the officers 
under him. On entering one of the apartments, he was 
aſtoniſhed to behold ſeveral ladies, one of whom, by her 
age, and the dignity of her appearance, ſeemed to be ſu- 
perior to the reſt. Alan, after having recovered from his 
ſurpriſe, advanced to the lady whom he judged to be of the 
higheſt rank, and aſſured her, that though the chance of 
war had made her his priſoner, yet ſhe might depend on 
receiving the utmoſt reſpect, and the greatett attention.— 
The other ladies ſhould alſo be treated with delicacy and 
reſpect. In anſwer to this addreſs, he was informed that 
his priſoners were the Lady Ifabella, mother to the Queen 
of France and the Duke of Bourbon, with her attendants. 
After receiving this information, Alan bowed and re- 
tired, requeſting leave to pay his reſpects ſometimes to her 
Ladyſhip, which was very readily granted. He then pro- 
ceeded to explore the reſt of the caltle, in which he found 

proviſions 
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proviſions and ammunition ſufficient to maintain a long 
fiege. The next object of his examination was into the 
ſtrength of the caſtle, which exceeded his moſt ſanguine 
expectations, and afforded him matter of wonder at the 
miſconduct of the beſieged, in venturing a ſally, which 
was in their ſituation, he thought, entirely unneceſſary. 
Alan now diſpatched a meſſenger to John de Chandos 
and Guichard d' Angle, informing them of his ſucceſs, and 
the manner in which he had effected his errand ſo quickly. 
Great commendations were beſtowed on him for his gal- 
lantry, and his excellent manceuvre, and as a recompence, 
the government of the caſtle was beſtowed on him. The 
breaſt of Alan was delighted with this warm applauſe. — 
Every meaſure neceſſary to the preſervation of the cattle 
being adopted, he paid diligent court to the Lady Iſabella, 
who ſoon conceived a great eſteem for him on account of 
the reſpe& with which he treated her. He was deſired to 
favour her with his company whenever it was agrecable 


to him; and when the duties of his ſtation were diſ- 
patched, he was generally with his noble priſoner, and her 


attendants. | Ee, 5 

Alan was of an elegant perſon, and deſtitute of that 
ferocity which generally characteriſed the ſoldiers of thoſe 
times. His manners were gentle and engaging. With 


true courage he poſſeſſed humanity, 


— Fierce as the lion, yet witha! 


As the lamb gentle. 


Added to this, he touched the lute with great ſkill and 
ſweetneſs. „ 
Among the attendants of Lady Iſabella, one was honored 
with the notice of her Ladyſhip in a ſuperior degree. Her 
name was Conſtance de Chatellon, and ſhe was allied to ſome 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in France. Her brother, 


at that very time, held an important poſt in the army. Her 
perſon was beautiful in the extreme, and the qualities of her 


heart were no leſs eminent than the beauty of her form.— 


The heart of Alan at firſt fight of her was, by an irreſiſtible 
F 2 impulſe, 
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impulſe, engaged nor was that of Conſtance in a different 
ſituation. The noble air of Alan, the elegance with 


which he addreſſed Lady Iſabella, the tender tone of his 


voice, the humanity which every word he ſpoke breathed, 
intereſted her greatly; and while ſhe knew him to be the 


conqucror of the caſtle, ſhe acknowledged him at the ſame 


time to be the conqueror of her heart. A paſſion ſo reci- 
procal could not long remain concealed, nor were oppor- 
tunities wanting to diſcover it. Alan played on the Jute ; 


Conſtance had a charming voice. They frequently unit- 
ed their ſkill to amuſe Lady Iſabella, and while Conſtance 
ſung, Alan accompanied her with his lute. _ 5 | 


In this manner ſome months elapſed, during which time 


Alan laboured to diſcover if his paſſion was returned. He 


flattered himſelf that it was, but he wanted courage to 
open the ſituation of his heart. Frequently did he en- 
deavour to aſſume reſolution enough to ſpeak, but the 
words died away upon his tongue, his voice faltered, and 
he was obliged to retire overwhelmed with confuſion, — 


His paſſion at length grew too violent to be longer conceal- 


ed, yet his diffidence remained the ſame, and could not be 
overcome. He reſolved therefore to adopt the expedient 
of diſcovering his affection by the following billet ;— 


& Lovely Cenſtance, 


&« I have long endeavoured to make you acquainted 
with a paſſion as ardent, as pure, as ever warmed the 
human heart-—but my diffidence is unconquerable. An 
hundred times have | come into your preſence with a re- 
ſolution to tell you the ſincerity of my affection, and as 
often have I retired without being able to affect my pur- 


poſe. I am therefore reduced to the neceſſity of writing 
that which I cannot tell you in perſon. May I hope that 


you do not diſdain to receive my vows? That you do not 
deſpiſe my paſſion? That you will not bid me deſpair ? — 


Lovely Conſtance, with what anxious impatience will 


your anſwer be expected by the enamoured 5 
| Alan Umphreville.” 


There 
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There could not be wanting an opportunity to deliver 
this. After they had finiſhed their uſual evening concert, 
with tremulous voice he delivered her the billet, telling her 
that he fancied ſhe had dropped it. Conſtance penetrated 
eaſily into Alan's intentions, and for a moment modeſt 
and affection held a conteſt in her boſom, whether ſhe 
ſhould take it. Affection prevailed, and, with a deep 
bluſh, ſhe received it from the trembling hands of her ad- 
mirer, her on confuſion ſcarce leſs than his. It was not 
long before the contents were known. Retired to her 
chamber, and alone, ſhe heſitated not to give full indul- 

gence to her feelings. She kiſſed the dear billet a hun- 
dred times —read it as often, and placing it in her boſom, 
felt a pleaſure which ſhe had never known before. Dur- 
ing the whole night the cloſed not her eyes—ſhe debated 
weithin herſelf what reply ſhe thould return. To bid Alan 
_ deſpair would be cruel, This ſuggeſtion was ſoon baniſh- 
ed, and ſhe determined to allow him hope. With this re- 
ſolution ſhe aroſe early—wrote an hundred different notes 
—fome were too expreſſive of her feelings others told too 
little. The following, however, ſhe reſolved at length to 
ſend: — — „„ 


4 See cannot be Giſpleaſed with the declaration 
contained in Alan's billet. Love is an involuntary paſ- 
ſion, and ought not therefore to be the object of con- 
tempt. Let not Alan reign himſelf to the influence of 
deſpair. 

EO Conſtance de Chatellin.” 


Alan paſt a moſt uncomfortable night. Sleep forſook 
his pillow, and the next morning he paid his compliments 
with a pallid countenance, and: with a tremulous tone of 
voice. Conſtance faw and pitied his confuſion, from 
which ſhe reſolved to relieve him immediately. Preſenting 2 
him with her anſwer, ſhe told him that ſhe had written our 
that air which he had ſo much admired. Alan received 
the note with tranſport, and inſtantly made an excuſe to 
retire. He opened it with confuſion. The contents, 
however, relieved him in a moment from his zpprehen- 
ſions, and forrow and anxiety immediately gave place to 

e | exultation 
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exultation and to happineſs. He returned immediately to 
the object of his affections. He found her alone—Lady 
| Ifabella had retired to her morning devotions, and the reft 
of the attendants were employed in their chambers. A 
deep bluſh crimſoned her cheeks on Alan's entrance. His 
diffidence had now left him. He approached, and dropping 
gracefully on one knee, thanked her for her condeſcenſion, 
and poured forth the feelings of his heart in the moſt ani- 
_ mated language. Conſtance, who had at firſt reſolved to 
give him yet no further encouragement than her billet 
contained, was ſwayed from her purpoſe. The attitude, 
the tenderneſs viſible in the countenance of Alan, his 
words ſo expreſſive, could not be reſiſted. A hue as glow» 

ing as that poſſeſſed by the damaſk rote dyed her cheeks. 
He preſſed for an anſwer to his addreſs, ſhe heſitated a little, 
but at length blefſed him with an avowal of a mutual 
flame. 

The exulting Alan was almoſt diftraQted with his hap- 
neſs. He was ſeized with a kind of delerium, and in the 
madneſs of his tranſports, ventured to raviſh from the lips 
of Conſtance a kiſs. A look of diſpleaſure from her im- 
mediately convinced him of his error. He dropped on his 
knees, and implored forgiveneſs—attributed his conduct to 
the extacy of his happineſs, and expreſſed ſuch ſorrow for 
his offence, that Conſtance could no longer continue in 
diſpleaſure, and he was forgiven. Reſtored now to ſome 
degree of calmneſs and compoſure, the happy lovers enjoy- 

ed a tete-a-tete of two hours continuance—hours replete 
with more happy moments than they had ever before ex- 
perienced. This delightful interchange of vows of af- 
fection and conſtancy, was at length interrupted by the 
entrance of Lady Iſabella and her attendants, and the con- 
verſation of courſe became general. 

In the manner in which Alan was received by his noble 
' Priſoner, it cannot but be ſuppoſed that he had many op- 

portunities of enjoying her company—of telling often the 
fond tale of love, and of repeating thoſe vows of conſtancy 
which had been ſo often repeated before. 2 | 
Alan had now been near a year Governor of the caſtle, 
during which time his humane and reſpectful conduct had 
gained him the love and eſteem of cvery one, but more 


* particularly 
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articularly of Lady Iſabella, who ſcrupled not to entruſt 
bim with all her concerns, an honor of which he proved 
himſelf not unworthy. _ I > 
It was about the expiration of the year that the Duke of 

Bourbon, with a numerous army, reſolved to releaſe his 
mother from her captivity, and accordingly began his at- 


tack on the caſtle, after having received in anſwer to his 


ſummons to Alan to ſurrender, that he would defend the 
place till not a ſoldier remained. The ſituation of Alan 


at this juncture was rather diſtreſſing. On the one hand, 


he loved Conſtance, the confident of Lady Iſabella, and for 


her Ladyſhip he entertained the moſt perfect reſpect. On 


the other hand, he owed to his ſovereign allegiance and 
fidelity, and to the dictates of honor, obedience. Painful, 
FUSS Ai as the taſk was, he was forced to maintain a con- 
teſt againſt the Duke, and to maintain it with rigour. Lady 
Iſabella judged what his feelings were, and reſolved not to 
add an additional pang to them by withdrawing her eſteem. 
However, as often as he deemed a fally neceſſary, ſhe 


would addreſs him in this ſhort petition—« Oh, Alan, 


| ſpare my ſon.” Conſtance, though the affection ſhe had 

for her Ladyſhip was great, found that which ſhe enter- 

| tained for Alan infinitely ſuper:or. Whenever, therefore, 
he ſummoned his men to an expedition out of the caſtle, 
ſhe would fay to him, while the tears tricxled down her 
cheeks “ Oh, Alan, hazard not too much a life ſo dear 
to me. „ | 


The fiege had now continued three months with perſe- 
verance and bravery on the part of the Duke, and with an 


obſtinate defence on the fide of Alan. One evening, when 


the enemy, waiting for ammunition, had relaxed in their . 


attempt, Conſtance, with ſtreaming eyes and heaving 


breaſt, told Alan that Lady Iſabella wiſhed to have a pri- 


vate conference with him. Aſtoniſhed at the diſtreſs 
in which he ſaw her, he would have drawn the cauſc of it 
from her before he obeyed the ſummons, but ſhe waved 
her hand in ſilence, and made a motion for him to follow 


her. Alan bowed, and obeyed. Immediately on his being 


introduced to her Ladyſhip, Conſtance would have retired, 
but Ifabella detained her. Generous Alan, ſhe faid, I 
ay have 
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have on all occaſions experienced the moſt noble treatment 
at your hands. You have poured ſuch ſweets into the bit- 
ter draught of captivity, that the bitter has ſcarce been 
taſted. After paying this merited tribute to your virtues, 
I will hafen to inform you why I wiſhed to ſpeak to you. 
_ There is ſomething of infinite importance with which [ 
would acquaint my fon, the. Duke of Bourbon. All com- 
munication between us is ſtopped of courſe by the ſiege. 
Still, however, it is abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould tranſ- 
mit a letter to him. Alan! Oh, Alan! on you alone 1 
place my reliance. You, and you only, can deliver it to 
him.” 
Alan was aſtoniſhed. “ Suſpend your enifhaent till 
you have heard me. In the diſguiſe of a courier you will 
eaſily obtain admittance to the Duke. In my letter to him 
J have informed him who you are, but have threatened 
him with the cternal diſpleaſure of a parent if he dare to 
detain you, or if he refuſes you ſafe conduct to the caſtle. 
Say, Alan, will you add to the obligations under which I 
labour at preſent ? Will you accede to my requeſt ?” 
Alan heſitated for ſome time. He beheld on the one 
hand the danger of the enterprize—his prudence bade him 
refuſe Humanity, and the reſpect he had for Lady Iſabella, 
' weakened on the other hand the dictates of prudence, and 
determined hun at length to accede to her ladyi, hip” 8 
wiſhes. 
The ſituation of Conſtance, ring this deli . 
vas painful in the extreme. Her duty to Ifabeila told her, 
= ihe ougnt to with Alan to grant her requeſt, while her 
love tor Alan made her hope that he would refuſe. His 
acquicſcence relieved her from her ſuſpenſe, and plunged 
ber into the deepeſt affliction, which ſhe was forced to uſe 
all her efforts to conceal, Lady Iſabella, as ſoon as ſhe 
was acquainted with Alan's determination, returned him 
her thanks in the warmeſt terms, and implored a thouſand 
bleſſings on his head. He retired to put on his diſguiſe. 
Belo; e he departed from the cattle, he acquainted the next 
in command to him, that he was going to reconnoitre the 
tuation of the enemy, and ſhould he not return, he was 
| to take upon himſelf tac government of the place, and de- 
feudl it tothe laſt extremity.” The officer promiſed to obey 


his 
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his orders, and he went to take leave of Lady Ifabella, 
who gave him the letter, beſtowing on him again a thou- 


ſand thanks. In the paſſage from her apartment, he met 
Conſtance overwhelmed with affliction. He intreated her 


prayers, and a repetition of her affection for him. Con- 
{tance could not reply—the emotions of her boſom were 
too powerful—ſhe reclined her head upon his ſhoulders, 
and bedewed it with her tears. Alan was deeply affected 
— He preſſed her in a tender embrace, and bade 4 
After a few moments ſhe raiſed her head, and ſobbing out, 
Alan — Alan God be your protector, withdrew to her 
apartment to give vent to her affliction. 


Over the face of creation night had now drawn her 


ſable veil. Not a ſtar illuminated the Heavens — All was 
{till and ſilent.— The enemy were ſunk in profound ſleep, 
and even the centinels ſlumbered on their poſts. The 
drawbridge was let down, and Alan left the caſtle, after 
| H. cis on a ſignal which he ſhould uſe on his return.— 

He ſoon arrived on the confines of the enemy's camp, and 
was deſired by the centinels to declare his buſineſs. He 
_ replied, that he was a courier, come with diſpatches for the 


Duke of Bourbon, to whoſe tent he was immediately con- 
| ducted by a guard of ſoldiers. The Duke was not yet 


retired to reſt. Alan was introduced to him, and deliver- 
ed the letter, which he opened, after having bade the guard 
retire. During the peruſal of the contents, he eyed Alan 


attentively, and with ſeeming aſtoniſhment. At length, 


when he had finiſhed reading it, he advanced to him, tel- 
ling him that he was under infinite obligations to him, and 
be 


owing at the ſame time great encomiums on his valour, 


and his ready acquieſcence with his mother's requeſt. — 
& Tho' public enemies, (his Highneſs ſaid) we may be 
private friends; and though the cauſe for which I fight 


obliges me to maintain a conteſt againſt you, yet I can re- 
| ſpect courage and virtue in an enemy, and pay to thoſe 


qualities the tribute they deſerve.” — 5 
Alan returned a ſuitable anſwer to the Duke's ſpeech, 
informing him that he would deliver any letter or meſſage 
to his mother with which he might think fit to honor him. 


The Duke was pleaſed with this freih inſtance of Alan's 


generoſity, and wrote a ſhort letter to his mother, which 
No. 3. ” „ 35 he 
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he delivered to him, forcing on him at the ſame time a 
diamend ring of conſiderable value, as a memorial of his 
_ friendſhip and cſteem. Alan, taking leave of his Highneſs, 


was by his order conducted to the confines of the camp, 


where the guard left him to purſue his journey, 
agreed upon, the bridge was let down, and he returned 
from the hazardous enterprize in perfect ſafety. 


In the moſt painful anxiety Conſtance had been wait- 
ing in the court-yard of the caſtle, during almoſt the whole 
time of his abſence. The tranſition from griefts the moſt 
extravagant joy at his return, was almoſt too much for 
her tender frame. She was forced to ſupport herſelf againſt” 


a pillar, gaſping for breath. From this ſituation ſhe ſoon 
recovere 

ſuch joy and affection at him, that it more than repaid him 
for the dangerous expediticn he had undertaken. Con- 
ſtance immediately conducted him to Iſabella, who, not- 
withſtanding the confidence ſne had in her ſon's honor, 
had entertained ſome fears tor Alan's ſafety— Theſe in- 
_ vaniſhed at his preſence She would not, however, 


the letter from her ſon till ſhe had preſſed on the 
— a preſent of a conſiderable value, which he would 
have refuſed, had he not feared to incur her diſpleaſure.— 


The letter was replete with commendations cf Alan's 


_ generoſity and intrepidity, which Iſabella failed not to 


communicate ta him, . 

The ſiege continued for three months longer with the 
fame ardour with which it was begun. Proviſiens and 
ammunition in the caſtle were very much reduced, and. 
Alan began to fear that he ſhould be under the neceflity of 
ſurrendering the place. In this delimma he refolved to 


make one effort to ſave it. The next in command to him 


was an officer of great intrepidity and undaunted refolus 


tion, Him, therefpre, Alan, reſolved to ſend to the Earls 


of Cambridge and Pembroke, whom he knew were in 


Guienne with a large army, The officer accepted the 


charge with joy, and prepared for his departure with ala» 
crity. As delay would have been certain ruin, he ſet out 
immediately, fortunately eluded the vigilence of the ene- 


my, and paſſed through their camp by regſon of 2 Pet . 


On arriving at the moat of the caſtle, he made the ſignal 


„and when Alan advanced to her, caſt a look of 
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dark night. The Earls of Penibroke and Cambridge, on 
receiving Alan's letter, reſolved to march inſtantly to the 


relief of the caſtle, with their whole force. Their mea- 


ſures were ſo quick, that they arrived before the Duke of 


Bourbon had notice of their being on their march. The 


Duke had under him the greateſt part of the forces in 
Guienne. The Earls th refore judged that if they could in- 
duce him to hazard a battle, the fate of the whole province 
would be at once decided. For this reaſon they challenged 
him to battle, which he, on what account is not aſcertain- 


ed, declined. On his refuſal, they reſolved to adopt another 
expedient. The Lady Iſabella, they knew, would be re- 


deemed with a large ſum, which would ſerve to defray 
part of tae charges of the preſent war. They therefore 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Alan, commanding him to leave 


the caſtle with his forces, taking with him Iſabella and her 


attendants. In the mean time they would prevent any op- 


_ poſition from the Duke, and keep him from purſuing him, 


He was farther directed to convey his priſoners to Eng- 


land in an Engliſh veſſel, which was at a port at no great 


diſtance. The next day Alan, in obedience to his orders, 


departed from the caſtle with his men.and priſoners, and 


began his march for the ſea ſide the Duke of Bourbon 
not daring to oppoſe them. During their march he en- 
deavoured to conſole the Lady Iſabella, by aſſuring her that 
her ſtay in England would be but ſhort, and that the would 


| ſoon either be ranſomed or exchanged. For Conſtance 
ſhe needed no comfort—The knowledge that ſhe ſhould 


not be ſeparated from her beloved Alan, baniſhed every 


other conſideration, and enabled her to bear her fate with. 


out the leaſt repining. Alan found by the ſea fide the 
veſſel of which the Earls had informed him, the maſter of 
which, ia obedience to orders, received Iſabella, her at- 
tendants, and Alan on board. The guard that had at- 


tended them was diſpatched to join the army of the Earls, 
and the veſſel immediately ſet fail. The voyage was of 


no long duration. The wind being fair, they ſoon ar- 


' rived at the deſtined port, and Alan immediately conduct- 


ed his priſoners to the Court of Edward. That monarch 
received his royal priſoner with great reſpect, and afcer de- 
taining her ſome time at Court, committed her to the 

„ G82 5 euſtody 
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cuſtody of Alan, at her particular requeſt. Before her 
departure, however, he conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood. Sir Alan immediately ſet off with his charge, 
and her attendants, for Umphreville Caſtle. On his ar- 
rival there, he was ſenſibly afflicted by the intelligence of 
his father's death, who, however, had not forgotten him 
during his abſence, but had divided his eſtate equally be- 
tween him and his elder brother. Henry ſtill retained his 
fondneſs for literary purſuits, but they had not decreaſed 
his affection for his brother, whom he received with the 
greateſt tenderneſs. After paying a ſincere tribute to 
the memory of Sir Roger, Alan employed himſelf ſolely in 
attending upon his gueſts, and in making the burden of 


capti vity light, 


Now, that he was returned to his native country, he 
preſſed Conſtance to reward his faithful love by marriage. 
To this ſhe objected, ſtating, that when hoſtilities ſhould 
be concluded, her brother would, the doubted not, conſent 
to their union—while, however, hoſtilities continued, it was 
probable be would refuſe his acquieſcence, in which caſe 
ſhe ſhould be deprived of a large fortune conditionally left 
to her. Alan, whoſe fortune was not inconſiderable, preſ- 
ſed her to an immediate union, proteſting that he valued 
not the trifling conſideration of additional wealth. Con- 
ſtance, however, was ſteady in her refuſal, and Alan was 
forced to ſubmit to her will. In the enjoyment of each 
other's company, the hours “ danced merrily along,” — 
even Lady Iſabella felt not the miſeries of confinement, 
and enjoyed the beauties of the country that ſurrounded 

the — and the amuſements which were prepared on 
- her account. | . | 
_ Halfa year had now elapſed ſince their firſt arrival. at 


the caſtle. On a ſudden Conſtance grew. melancholy and 


uneaſy—ſighed frequently even in the company of Alan, 
and was often diſcovered in tears. Surprited at the 
change in her behaviour, Alan preſſed her to diſcloſe the 
cauſe, which ſhe attributed to ſome dreams ſhe had had, 
in which ſhe ſaw her brother expiring on the field of battle. 
Of the folly of placing any confidence in dreams he la- 
doured to convince her, but his attempts were — 
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Her affliction ſtill continued, and nothing that he could 


advance produced the leaſt effect. Plunged into exceſs 
of forrow he paſt a month, during all which time not the 
leaſt alteration appeared in the demeanour of Conſtance. 
Alan had a ſervant who. had been in the family from an 
infant, and who had accompanied him in his expedition to 
Guienne, Hubert had lately become melancholy and de- 
jected. Alan obſerved it, but as he knew the man loved 
him, he conjectured that his uneaſineſs was occaſioned by 
the grief with which he ſaw his maſter overwhelmed. 


In the dead of night, when ſolemn ſtillneſs reigned over 


the caſtle, and all nature was wrapped in a profound filence, 


fave where the wind, paſſing thro? the decayed parts of the 


caſtle, occaſioned a hoarſe awful ſound, Hubert, with af- 
fiction and conſternation in his looks entered the chamber 
of Alan.—Alan was wrapped in thought; for ſorrow, with 
her wakeful power, had drwen ſleep from his eye-lids.— 
The entrance of Hubert rouſed him from his meditations, 


and, ſtarting up, he laid his hand upon his ſword. By the 


lamp, however, which burnt in his room, he diſcovered 
that it was Hubert. Surpriſed at a viſit at ſo unuſual an 
hour, he demanded his buſineſs. Hubert briefly told him 


that he had for ſome time obſerved Conſtance at midnight 
deſcend into the great hall, and paſſing into the garden, 


meet, in an old Gothic building, fome ſtranger, with 
whom the generally remained two hours. 
The eyes of Alan darted fire during the recital, and he 
could ſcarce ſuffer his ſervant to proceed to the end.— 
Seizing his ſword, he deſired him to follow him imme- 
diately. Hubert laying hold of his hand, intreated him to 
hear him a moment. Alan with difficulty conſented. — 
Hubert then adviſed him to moderate his paſſion a little, 
and endeavour to be convinced of the infidelity of Con- 


ſtance, before he adopted any other expedient. Alan faw 
the propriety of the counſel, and reſolved to follow it. — _ 


Taking, therefore, the lamp, they deſcended into the gar- 
den by a private ſtair-caſe, and haſtened to the ſpot. A 
glimmering light feebly illuminating the windows, con- 


vinced them that ſome perſon was there. The windows 
were low. Alan mounted an old bench, and looked thro? 
one, 


vented Sir Alan a ſecond time from obeyi 
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ene, which commanded a view of the interior part of the 


building, and to his inexpreſſible ſurpriſe beheld a ſtranger 


liſten to him with any averſion. The whole frame of 


Alan was convulſed with rage, He would have burſt in- 
to the building, and facrificed them both to his revenge— 


ut Hubert held him, intreated him to wait patiently and 


endeavour to hear their diſcourſe, repreſenting at the ſame 


time to him, that as they met there every night, opportuni- 


ties could not be wanting to gratify his vengeance. Aﬀter | 


much perſuaſion Alan conſented to follow the advice of 
Hubert, and regained his former ſituation. The windows 
deing ſhout, however, prevented him from being able to 
Hear their diſeourſe. | 8 
IT The caſtle bell tolled two Conſtance immediately roſe 
to quit the ſtranger, who, with a tender embrace, ſuffer- 
ed her to depart. It was with difficulty that Hubert pre- 


of his vengeance; however he prevailed, and · conveyed 
dim to his chamber. Here he gave full vent to his rage, 

called down from Heaven the ſevereſt curſes on the head of 
the faithleſs Conſtance, and the ſtranger who had eſtranged 


| her affections from him. When the tranſports of his 


ſubſided, the deepeſt forrow ſeized him, and he ſpent 
9 Ny, ins I of the night in tears and lamentations at the 
diſappointment of all his hopes. When the day returned, 


he pleaded a ſlight indiſpoſition, and remained in his cham- 


ber. With the utmoſt impatience he waited the approach 


_ of night. With _— ſtep night at length came.— 


The bell tolled twelve. Sir Alan was already prepared, 
and when Hubert entered his chamber. with the informa- 


tion that Conſtance had gone to the place of rendezvous, 
he ſeized his ſword, and followed her, attended by Hu- 


bert. One of the windows had been deſignedly opened 


by Hubert in the day time. In a low tone of voice Alan 
| heard the ſtranger addreſs himſelf to her: « Will my 


beloved Conſtance comply with the wiſhes of her Lionel ? 
Will ſhe make him happy? —Conſtance replied only by 


her tears, and reclined her head on the ſhoulders of the 
ſtranger, who continued his ſpeech: I fear, Conſtance, 


have loſt your affections, that you no longer love me.” 


| Xneeling at the feet of Conſtance, who did not ſeem to 


the dictates 
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« Oh, Lionel, ſhe replied, how much you wrong me.— 
Witneſs Heaven with what ardour, with what ſincerity 
J have always loved you; but ought I to be ungrateful to 
one who has behavea fo nobly ?” 7 

Fatal conviction now ſeized the ſoul of Alan—There 
needed no more — Foaming with rage, he drew his 
ſword and jumped from the window. Hubert would 
have detained him—lt was impoſſible —T ze ſtrength of 
the nemean lion would have been of no effect. He burſt 
by him, and ruſhed into the building. Without a mo- 
ments heſitation, without a moment's pauſe, he ' flew to 


the ſtranger, plunged his ſword into his heart, and draw-. 


ing it out quickly, ingulphed it in the breaſt of Conſtance. 
The ſtranger fell, and without a groan expired. Con- 
ſtance ſunk upon the body of the ſtranger. Feeble as 
the lighc was, ſhe diſcovered the author of her death to be 


Sir Aian, and, with a dying tone of voice, exclaimed,— 
« Alan, lan, what have you done? The tranſports of 
his rage had now ſomewhat ſubſided, and he covered his 
face with both his hands to hide his emotions. Conftance 
proceeded Alan, you have murdered, Oh] have mur- 
dered—my brother — Ten thouſand daggers plunged in- 
to his heart had created leſs pain than theſe few words. 


He ftarted back The colour fled from his cheeks. — 


„ God of Heaven] your brother?“ - It was indeed. 


By the command of the Duke of Bourbon he came to 
England with a deſign to deliver the Lady Iſabella ſecret- 
ly, and without ranſom, from captivity. He ſoon diſco- 
vered where ſhe was, and tranſmitted a letter to me to 


meet him. I fixed on this ſpot, and appointed the dead of 
night for the time, He came—l heard his intentions, 
and endeavoured to, diſſuade him ſrom them. My endea- 

vours Were in vain—He- commanded me to meet him the 
next night in this ſame place, Several nights have I ſpent 


in trying to draw him from his purpoſe. This fatal night 


he had been more prefling than uſual. He had threatened 


me with the curſes of a brother, and of my country, if I 
refuſed to procure him admittance to Lady Iſabella, that 


he might concert meaſures with her for her eſcape. I was 
diſt: and knew not what to do, In this juncture, 
Alan, you ruſhed in, and you, Oh ! have put an end to all. 


But 
6 | 
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But before I cloſe my eyes for ever, tell me, Alan, what 


has cauſed this conduct.” As well as the agony of his 
grief would permit him, he informed her, often making a 
pauſe in his relation to imprecate the moft dreadful curſes 
on himſelf. 4 *Tis well, (replied Conftance, feebly) 1 
am ſatisfied, and it is ſome conſolation to me that J have 
lived long enough to convince you, that your Conſtance 
was not unworthy your affection -was faithful to“ —— 


She was prevented from faying more. The agony of 


her wound threw her into convulſions. She uttered a 


deep groan—caſt her eyes mournfully upon Alan, and 


cloſed them for ever. 
For a moment he ſtood transfixed with horror, and 


without the power of motion—then throwing himfelf on 
the body of the departed Conſtance, kiſſed her ſtill warm 


lips, and preſſed her in his arms. Hubert, whom, till 
now, grief and horror had rendered motionleſs, would 
have drawn him from this ſcene of woe, but he command- 


ed him, with a ſtern and reſolute air, to ſtand off. 


After beſtowing a thouſand kiſſes on the lips of the life- 


leſs object of his affections,.—“ And art thou gone for 
ever?“ he exclaimed in the hollow voice of deſperation, 
then inſtantly ſtarting up, with frenzy and diſtraction in 
his Jooks, I will not ſurvive thee,” he cried, and plung- 


ing his ſword into his own breaſt, groaned and expired. - 


BENEDICTA'S 


AMUSING COMPANION. 


BENEDICTA's FIRST VISIT TO MRS. BARCLAY. 
[FROM BENEDICTA.] 


ISS CLARKSON, who only knew that this lady 
, reſided in ſome part of Twickenham, was not 
a little diſappointed at finding her in a ſmall lodging, up _ 
two pair of ftairs, rather than in poſſeſſion of a handſome 
houſe, as from the largeneſs of her fortune ſhe had reaſon 
to expect. *** : 
Mrs. Barclay was a widow of about ſixty, had ſpent 
ſome years of her life in Antigua, where ſhe had been well 
known to Mr. and Mrs. Clarkfon, who both entertained 
for her a peculiar reſpect. At the death of her huſband, 
ſhe returned to England, where ſhe lived in a very retired 
manner, keeping only one ſervant, though her fortune was _ 
not leſs than two thouſand a year. VV 
At the appearance of Miſs Clarkſon, ſhe expreſſed the 
_ greateſt ſatisfaction, and, after fome converſation, ſaid, ſhe : 
hoped ſhe felt herſelf comfortably ſituated in her guardian's 2 
family. To this, Benedicta replied, (tho' icarcely with- 
on bars] that ſhe could not boaſt of her happineſs in this 
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« I always thought { ( ſaid Mrs. Barclay) that Mr. Butler 


was a wort hy man.“ 


« I really think him ſo, Madam, but unfortunately he 
is but the ſecond perſon in his own houſe,” 


« And his lady i———” 
« Exactly the reverſe of that excellent woman, for 


whom you, Madam, had fo juſt and lively a regard. In 


ſhort, the world is with me turned upſide down—we ſecm 
to live at the Antipodes, where the ſucceſſion of day and 
night is inverted ; for we ſleep when other people wake, 
and wake when they ſleep—lInſtead of rational intereſting. 


_ converſation, which you ſo often met with at my father's 
villa, I hear nothing but impertinence from a ſet of beings 
Whoſe faculties ſeem but one degree above the irrational 
ſpecies. I know not whether I am moſt diverted or cha- 


rined at hearing people deſcant for an hour together with 


the utmoſt ſolemnity on a petticoat or a ſword-knot z and 
I own it ſurpriſed me to hear a deviation from the mode, 


cenſured, with all the N due to the moſt flagrant 
vice.“ 


« Why, its very well, child, that the cenſorious ſpirit 


plays on this point, without levelling its aim at the cha- 
racter.“ 


Indeed, Madam, J cannot tell whether as are clear 
of this propenſity, as I know ſo little of the perſons they 
ſpeak oi—but I obſerve, that nobody, — the company 


preſent, has any merit or virtue. 


Mrs. Barclay ſmiled at this remark. “ Go, go, (cried 
ſhe) you are a ſilly puſs 1 tee, and will know * world 


better in time.“ 


The tea things were then brought in, conſiſting of a 
very plain ſet of china, if indeed china it could be called— 
nothing of plate was to be ſeen, and indeed the whole fur- 


niture of the apartment was diſtinguiſhable for the moſt 


perfect neatneſs; but nothing bordering on expence was 


_ viſible. While they were drinking tea, a perſon came to 
' requeſt Mrs. Barclay's ſubſcription to a public charity, to 
Which ſhe ſteraly replied, © Charity—no, indeed, I {hall 


ſubſcribe * wonder how they came to apply to 


mel” 


Benedida 5 
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BenediQa had inſtinctively her hand in her pocket, and 


would certainly have given a guinea, had it not occu . ed 
to her that ſuch a ſtep would be conſidered as a tacit re- 
proach of the old lady's parſimony, who, as having been 
her mother's friend, ſhe on no account wiſhed to offend. 

Soon after, Mrs. Barclay leaving the room. Miſs Clark- 
ſon could not avoid indulging a foliloquy to the following 
purpoſe : «Tt is ſurely a molt unaccountable thing that my 
worthy parents could have conceived ſo high an opinion for 
a woman, whoſe diſpoſition is unqueſtionably fordid in an 
uncommon degree. How was it poſſible that their Judg- 
ment could have been ſo groſ>ly deceived: A perſon in the 
Clear poſſeſſion of two thuuſand a year to live in a ſtyle 
ſcarcely ſuperior to indigence, without a heart either to 
enjoy wealth herſelf, or part with a ſhilling of it to others, 
and all for the poor ſatisfaction of hoarding a uſeleſs maſs 
ot treaſure, which fhe has no children to inherit after her.”? 
In the midf of a reverie ſo unfavorable to chat lady; the 
returned to the room, and propoſed the taking a walk. 

I will take you to a place (ſaid ſhe) which, if I miſ- 
take nat, will afford you a full equivalent for the pleaſures 
you have quitted at home; but how ſtands your purſe z 
have you any money about you ?? 
 Suppriſed at the abruptneſs of the 3 Benedidta 
replied, that ſhe had a fey guineas about her. 

« That is very well (reſumed Mrs. Barclay) for! Jenn t 
intend to treat you, child, I allure you—picalure, you 
know, mult be paid for.” 

Shocked at ſuch apparent coarſeneſs of manners, Miss 
Clarkſon repliec, that ihe {houid think hericlf "oy happy 


in being allowed to treat her. 


60 No, no, young lady, you fhall only buy your own 
ſatisfactions Come, get on your cloak—lt is not above 
a mile and a halt that we have to go.“ 

« Shall we not have a coach, Madam, 4 it is that dif- 
tance f*? 

« A coach! a coach truly! No, I know better wit to 
do with my money. I have not been in a carriage, ler me 
tell you, above once theſe two years; yet Jg out pretty 
much too.“ 


H h 2 | Deter- 
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Determined henceforth to let the old lady have her 
way, Benedicta filently followed her down ftairs, not 
without fecretly wiſhing that ſhe had not made ſo diſagree- 
able a viſit, which, however, ſhe reſolved ſhould be the laſt 
of the kind. After & tedious walk through a variety of 
intricate lanes and alleys, Mrs. Barclay ſtopped at a mean 
habitation, which they had no ſooner entered, than a lad 
of about ten years of age appearedy with a face much 
ſwoln with weeping. Surely, thought the young lady, 
theſe are not the . * of pleaſure; ſhe, however, con- 
cealed her cogitations, and being much tired, threw herſelf 
into a chair, the furniture of which had once been ſplendid, 
but was now ſo much daubed and worn, as ſcarcely to 

leave its quality diſtinguiſhable. 5 
1 c weeks (cried Mrs, Barclay to the lad) how is it above 
nm CT . 
The boy burſt into tears, and ſobbing, replied, that all 
Was now over. | 5 os DS 
„ How! Is not your father better??? 
He was, Madam, through your kind aſſiſtance, mend- 
ing very faſt, but this is too much for him.” 
„ Come, ſaid Mrs. Barclay, (fitting down and takin 
the poor youth by the hand) come, tell me, child, what has 
——_ EI. | 
„ Oh! Madam, we were all yeſterday morning as hap- 
py as could be, in the proſpect. of my poor father's getting 
well again, when juſt as my ſiſter had carried him a baſon 
of tea, and a ſmall bit of toaſt, which he ſaid he thought he 
could eat, in comes that frightful man, that bailiff “ 

4 Go, go, (cried the old lady interrupting him) and 
deſire your mother to ſtep hither.” hf 

The lad flew up ſtairs, and in a few minutes a middle 
aged female appeared, whoſe figure ſtill diſcovered the 
traces of elegance, though evidently decayed by forrow— 
the materials of her dreſs were rich, though it appeared 
that they had long ſince been new; ſhe would have ſpo- 

ken, but could not. WE ec BO” 
Mrs. Barclay, without entering on any preliminary 
diſcqurſe, ſaid. You muſt tell me immediately, Mrs. 
Martin, the particulars of this affair, and how I can ſerve 
you,” 55 1 | | 3 
«'Yau 
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4 You have already ſerved us, Madam, more, much 
more, than gratitude itſelf can expreſs; but I will not 
waſte your time by acknowledgements, which you have 
beef forbade. Yeſterday morning, then, Madam, my 
poor dear huſband was arreſted for the ſum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and to-morrow morning muſt be 
carried to priſon, where his miſeries will ſoon put a wel- 
come period to his wretched life.” Fe 

« Iwo hundred and fifty pounds ſay you—what more 
does he owe, Mrs. Martin?“ „ 

« Nothing, Madam, thank Heaven, in the whole 
world; and this debt he would not have contracted, had 
| It not been with a view to ſerve an ungracious brother.“ 

Well, do not give way to deſpondency.” 1 
„ Ah! (cried ſhe with emotion) what elſe is left me to 
do fortune has now wreaked the utmoſt of its malice on 
us—we have nothing left us but to ſuffer and to periſh 
together, beneath the weight of irredeemable woe.” 

I am afraid, Mrs. Martin, that you have not a pro- 
per confidence in the goodneſs of Providence.” 
It has been my only—my ineffable ſupport through 
a long ſeries of affliction ; I have depended on its ſuccour 
in the common courſe of its benevolence, but I dare not, 
Madam, preſumptuouſly hope for a miracle in our fa- 
vour.“ N 5 „ 

„Why, ſurely there are people in the worid who have 
ſuch a ſum to ſpare.” _ „ „ 
« The means abound indeed— but where, alas! is the 
will?“ | 5 5 
« ] dare anſwer I know where Pray, be ſo good as to 
ſend for the perſon who is employed in this affair.“ 
The poor gentlewoman looked as if ſhe doubted the 
teſtimony of her auricular organs, and Mrs. Barclay was 
obliged to repeat her deſire of ſpeaking with the attorney. 
Mrs. Martin, with an air which expreſſed that ſhe ra- 
ther obeyed with a view of obliging her benefactreſs, than 
from any hopes ſhe herſelf could entertain, left the room. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Mrs. Barclay, turning towards 

Benedicta, who was diſſolved in tears, thus addreſſed 
her . | 


« You 
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« You muſt know, my dear, that this is as worthy a 
family as ever the malice of fortune ſingled out for its 
object: The poor man who is now ſick in bed, was four 
years ago an opulent merchant in the city; and, accord- 
ing to tne beſt accounts I have received, remarkable for 
induſtry, integrity, and abilities. By the loſs of ſome 
ſhips in their way home, he found himſelf reduced to very 
 inditterent circumſtances, on which, like an honeſt man, 
he determined on calling together his creditors, and offer- 

ing to them his effects, as far as they would go— which, 


however, appeared on eſtimate to be fully ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy every one. The generality of theſe people were fo 


charmed with the openneſs of ſuch a conduct, that they all 
declared their readineſs to aſſiſt him; but one, an artful, 
avaricious villain, deſigning to enrich himſelf at the ex- 
pence of all the reſt, immediately went and took out a 
{tatute of bankruptcy againſt the good man, by which it 


happened, that except this perſon, nobody received more 


than half a crown in the pound. As it was well known 
to the reſt of the creditors, that there had been effects to a 


valuable amount, reports were ſoon ſpread that ſome frau- 
dulent practices had been uſed, which, though they could 


not be proved, operated fo far as to be the means of pre- 
venting Mr. Martin from ever obtaining a certificate. — 


Conſequently the means of ſubſiſtence were totally cut 
off, and himſelf, with a wife and two children, caſt aban- 


doned to the ſcorn or fruitleſs pity of an unfeeling world. 
They had long buffeted the waves of adverſity, when 


chance diſcovered them to me, opprefled with t1ckneſs, 


worn out by ſorrow, and actually periſhing in the extremeſt 


W 1 | 


Here Mrs. Martin returned, with the attorney, who en- 


tered the room with a careleſs air, and ſcrutimzing Mrs. 


Barclay's perſon, from whoſe figure, being that of an old 


woman, rather plainly habited, it is probable he conceived 
no very favourable expectations, abruptly demanded on 
what occaſion he had been ſent for. 

<« I wiſhed, Sir, faid Mrs. Barclay, to know if nothing 
can be done for this diſtreſſed family.? 1 © 


+ No, 


} 
1 
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c No, to be ſure, (returned he, peeviſhly) they muſt 
go to priſon as far as any thing I can ſee.” 

But will the creditor give no time, think you, to 
make up the affair, conſidering that the debt is not ſtrictly 
Mr. Martin's own *” 

% Not his own-yes, yes, it is; he n bound for 
a brother who is lately gone off, ſo, of courſe, the pay- 


ment devolves on him. Time! No, no; I am ſure my 


client will give no farther time.” | 
« But could not you prevail ſomething with him.” 
„ What, perſuade him to fit down with the * eh 


A pretty notion truly.“ 


Will a priſon pay the debt?“ | 

« No; but it will fatisfy the Jaw.” 

A poor ſatisfaction truly; I preſume you have no 
knowledge of me? 

« No, indeed—1 never ſaw you before that J recol- 


„ 


„My name is ders I live at Twickenham.” 
« Mrs. Barclay, (exclaimed the attorney whoſe features 
now began to ſoften into civility) I beg your pardon, Ma- 
dam, but really I did not recognize you.” 
Perhaps not—Pray, Mrs. Martin, favour me with i: 


pen, ink, and paper.” 


Mrs. Barclay then wrote a draft on her banker for the 
ſym of two hundred and fifty pounds. 
. There, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) take this paper and give a full 
diſcharge for the debt ; whatever charges may be farther 
duc, you will be ſo good as to favor me with an account 


of to-morrow morning, at my lodging.” 


<« I ſhall obey you, Madam, (bowing extremely low) 
and in the name of Mr. Martin, allow me to admire 10 
ſingular a benevolence? 
« That, Sir, is an affair between this family and myſelf; 
you may therefore ſpare your animadverſions on the ſub⸗ 
ect. | 
The attorney, ſomewhat chagrined by this reproof, 
wrote a receipt in form, and then took his leave. Mrs. 
Martin, without being able to articulate a word, dropped 
on her knees. 5 


« Come. 
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« Come, Madam, (ſaid Mrs. Barclay) go to your huſ- 
vans BY tell him he muſt get himſelf well for the fake of 
you all.” 
: « May he not be allowed to ſpeak his gratitude—but, 
why do 1 fay ſpeak it—no, no; he never can.” 
Stuff, ſtuffy, I cannot ſtay; perhaps I may call on 
you in a day or two.” 
Benedicta, unable to ſupport her feelings on the affect- 
ing occaſion had quitted the room. On the ſtair-caſe ſhe 
ſaw a lovely girl, ſomewhat older than the youth who at 
firſt received them: Her heart, melted by compaſſion, felt 
the full force of that benevolence which nature had inter- 
woven in her frame ; ſhe drew out her purſe, which con- 
tained about eight guineas, and, ſlipping it into the hands 
of the girl; ſaid to her, . You muſt take this, my pretty 
creature, and buy yourſelf a new gown againſt the next 
,, | 
The child looked down on her habit; it was tattered 
in ſeveral places: “ No, ſaid ſhe, I will not have a new 
gown while my poor mother wants one.” 
The girl was counting the money in her hand with 2 
countenance of ſurprize and joy, when Mrs. Barclay came 


55 out of the parlour, and taking Benedicta by the arm, hur- 


ried out of the houſe. What is the matter, (cried ſhe, 
perceiving her emotion, ) in tears, my dear child ?? 
« Oh, Madam, 1 cannot tell you what I feel; but 
| ſurely I never was ſo happy before.” „ 
„ Did I not tell you, you muſt purchaſe your own 
pleaſures !”* 35% 0 ns 
On their arrival at Mrs Barclay's lodgings, they found 
ſupper prepared in the ſame frugal ſtyle as the former re- 
paſt, which Miſs Clarkſon was now ſo far from conſider- 
ing in the light ſhe had done before, that the really eſteem- 
ed it as the triumph of the nobleſt ſentiments, and the moſt 
exalted ſoul. 3 * 
„ Oh! Mrs. Barclay, cried ſhe, how happy I ſhould 
think myſelf had I been left to your care, inſtead of Mrs. 
Butler's, whoſe character, though no ways eſtimable in 
my opinion before, now ſhrinks into a mere nothing.— 
How trifling—how contemptible is the life of a mere wo- 
man of faſhion.” e e 
| | % Ng 
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« No compariſon, my dear; though you cannot live 
with me, as indeed I could ſincerely wiſh were poſſible, I 
{hall at the ſame time rejoice to ſee you, and muſt entreat 
= will thus oblige me, as often as propricty will give you 

eave to be abſent from your guardians.” 

In fine, Benedicta had now conceived fo exalted an 
opinion of this good lady, that ſhe parted from her with 
tears, aſſuring her with the ſtricteſt truth, that ſhe ſhould 
think it her greateſt happineſs in deing permitted to renew 
her viſits. | 


SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY ; 
"Ok, 
THE FORTUNATE MOMENT. 


JOET'S and Philoſophers have univerſally agreed, that 
the country is the native foil of happineſs, as being 
the ſcene and nurſe of innocence. But this truth has been 
oftener pronounced as a mere ipſe dixit, ariſing from choice 
or opinion, than as a demonſtrable problem, proceeding 
from natural cauſes, which neceſſarily produce their 
effect. 1 nie nfs 
_ Happineſs and virtue are twins, which can never be di- 
| vided; they are born and flourith, or ſicken and die toge- 
No. 3. : | N , 1 ther. 
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ther. They are the joint offspring of good-ſenſe and in- 
nocence, and while thev continue under the guidance of 
ſuch parents, they are invulnerable to injury, and inca- 
pable of decay. 

This allegory can ſcarcely want explanation, even to 
the ſimpleſt mind; for every one will readily admit 
that good ſenſe will be leſs ſophiſticated | in the calmneis of 
rural retirement, than amidit tne noiſe and buſtle of a city, 
where every ſober thought is hurried away by the torrent 
of faihion, and ſwallowed up in the whirlpool of giddineſs 
and diſſipation. Nor can it admit of a doubt, but that in- 
nocence will be more likely to preſerve its purity, where 
it is leaſt liable to temptation. But if this does not ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrate the propoſition, the following Tale 
may ſerve more fully to illuſtrate it. For as theory with- 
out experiment 1s intitled to no credit in philoſcphy, fo is 
precept without example of as little avail in morals. 


Sir William Sidney had been married about FEY years 
to one of the moſt lovely and amiable women that this 
country or any other ever produced. They had long been 

the objects of each other's choice, and, when united, were 
either the delight or envy of all who knew them. 

About this æra an unjuſt attack upon a very conſider- 
able part of his eſtate, obliged him to deſend his property 
by law; and he was of courſe under a neceſſity of going 
to London to ſolicit his ſuit. It was impoſſible he could 
think of being ſeparated from his beloved Julia; ſhe could 
as ill ſupport his abſence ; they, therefore, mutually agreed 
to quit their peaceful retirement together, and take a houſe 
in town till their affairs were finally "adjuſted. She brought 
two lovely infants with her, determined that the care "of 
their health and education ſhould be the principal object of 
her-attention, and their innocent blandiſhments the chief 
ſource of her amuſement, during this excurſion. 

At their firſt coming to town, Sir William was obliged 
to paſs much of his time with his lawyers, but always re- 
turned with a delighted heart and chearful countenance to 
the happineſs that awaited him in the ſociety of an elegant 

and fond wife and his beautiful chitren. 


2 
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In the courſ: of his buſineſs, he became acquainted 
with an agrecable young barriſter of the name of Wilſon, 
who was reckoned a man of parts, and uncommonly emi- 
nent in his profehon; he had a pleaſing perſon and en- 
gaging addreſs, with an appearance and countenance cal- 
culated to inſpire confidence, even upon a ſlight acquaint- 
ance. 1 „„ 

Under ies faſcinating maſque this wretch concealed 
one of the vileſt heaics that ever yet diſgraced human na- 
ture. Upon his firſt introduction to Lady Sidney, he 
formed a plan for her ſeduction; but when, upon a more 
intimate acquaintance, he found her virtue guarded by the 
tendereſt attachment to her huſband, he changed his bat- 
tery, and reſolved to compleat the ruin of this happy pair, 
by detaching Sir William's aFections from his amiable 
Wife. 

He began by expreſſing bis aſtoniſhment to Sir William 
at their mutual fondneis, upon hearing they had been 
marricd near four years, talked of che charms of variety, 
and of taæe miſery of confining aitection to a particular ob- 
jet. Sir William ſecmed at firlt rather diſguſted at this 
common-place converſation; but as conitant dropping 
wears the marble, this kind ot f diſcourſe, aided by wit and 
raillery, at length produced its effect ſo far as to make Sir 
William cautious of expreiing his tenderneſs for his wife 
or children before Mr. \Vilſon. 

Lovers have Lynxes eyes, and even this little Ss in 
her huſband's manners quickly alarmed the anxious heart 
of Julia. Unuicd to diſguiſe a thought from him, the ex- 
pretied her apprchenſton of having unwittin zly offended 

but Sir William quickly removed her delicate fears, by the 
tendereſt aſturances of his love and conſtancy; but ob- 

ſerved, that it was unfaſhionable in London to ſhew the 
ſame degree of fondneſs and attention towards each other, 
' _ they had becn uſed to indulge in the country,— 

Then, would to Heaven (ſaid Julia, ſmiling through 
_ tears) that I had never quitted it.” He kiſſed away 
the pearly drops that gliſtened in her eyes, and Lady Sid- 
ney's happinets and confidence returned. | 
Though Wilſon had been originally poſſeſſed of a ſuK- 
| cient __ imony, Which v 12 rendered more attluent 3 
| | 1 | 13 
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profeſſion, he was at this criſis become neceſſitous to the 
laſt degree. His extravagance had long ſince diſſipated 
the firſt, nor could the latter ſupport his debauched manner 
of living. Upon various pretences of unexpected calls for 
his clients, he had frequently borrowed pretty large ſums 
from Sir William, though he was convinced that he would 
loſe his ſuit, and of courſe be under a neceſſity of requiring 
immediate repayment. . : — 
This, however, did not deter him from proceeding in 
his baſe deſign; he thought he had already gained ſome 
ground in his purſuit, and he reſolved to hurry his victim 
on even to the gulph of miſery. One morning that Wil- 
ſon had invited Sir William to breakfaſt with him at his 


chambers, he was ſurpriſed, on his entrance, with ſeeing 


the moſt beautiful woman he had ever beheld, with ſome 


parchments in her hands, fitting by Wilſon; ſhe was 
dreſſed in weeds, and did not appear to be above eighteen. 


_ old. Sir William would have retired immediately, 


ut Wilſon, with an unembarraſſed air, begged him to 


walk in, ſaying, he could make free with Mrs. Herbert, 


as ſhe was both his couſin and his client, and hoped the 


_ Baronet was not ſo ſtrait-laced as to fly from a pretty wo- 
man, though Lady Sidney was not of the party. 

The freedom of this addreſs excited, Sir William's gal- 
lantry towards the lady, who received it with the eaſe and 
politeneſs of a woman who had lived in the world; and 
the converſation became ſo intereſting, that the clock 


ſtruck three before any of the party thought of ſeparat- 


ing. 


; On Sir William's return home, his thoughts were en- 
tirely taken up by the beauty and vivacity of the young 


widow. Lady Sidney was near lying- in, and happened on 


that day to be confined to her chamber; ſo he had nothing 
to interrupt his reverie, and continued to indulge it, till he 
was rouſed from it by Wilſon calling upon him, about ſe- 


ven in the 2 Their converſation immediately 


turned upon Mrs. Herbert, whom Wilſon ſaid he had din- 


ed with, and that ſhe had never ceaſed talking of the hap- 


pineſs Lady Sidney muſt poffe(s in being bleſſed with ſuch a 
huſband : —© For, added he, I have been deſcribing you 
as the paragon of conjugal conſtancy,” 


Where 


e r ooo 29S "Rb 
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Where is the mortal proof againſt flattery ! The un- 
happy Sidney became i its victim, even whillt it was under - 
OTE the virtue which it ſeemed to praiſe. 

During the time of Lady Sidney's confinement, Wil- 
fon tcok particular care that Sir William ſhould not waſte 
his days in folitude ; he contrived perpetual parties of 
pleaſure, fo artfully, as almoſt to make them appear the 
effect of accident, leſt Sir William's remaining tenderneſs 
ſhould have been alarmed at a continued ſcene of diflipa- 
tion, and negligence towards his wife. In all theſe inter- 
views, the lovely, lively widow Herbert was the principal 
object; and in order to apologize to Sir William for her 
uncharacteriſtic vivacity, ſhe forged a tale of having been 
compelled to marry an old wretch, who uſed her ill 
when living, and dying left her poor. This laſt circum- 
Rance excited the generoſity of her lover, as he was now 
become; he gave with profuſion, and ſhe accepted with 

avidity, till his circumſtances became ſhortly ſo much diſ- 
treſſed, that he was obliged to make a reform in his family, 
by reducing the number of his domeſtics, and laying down 
his coach. 

The neglected and unhappy Lady Sidney languiſhed 
away her hours in uſeleſs regret for the abſence of her huſ- 
band; he ſeldom ſaw her; he was out early, and came 
| hoine, late; and even in thofe moments when ſhe would 
requeſt to ſee him, even at the hazard of her reſt, his ſhort 
ſtay was marked by impatience, and his inquiries after her 
bealth expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as if he ſeemed not to 
deſire an anſwer. 

Too quickly ſhe perceived the loſs of her happineſs in 
that of his love, yet did ſhe never once attempt to make him 
_ wretched, by lamenting her ſufferings, or upbraiding his 
| unkindack. « Sir William's heart is good and generous, 
( would ſhe often fay to herſelf; ) and though, br y faſcina- 


tion, for it muſt be ſuch, eſtranged for the preſent from 


me and my children, nature wall yet recover its rights, 
and his affections will return to us, perhaps endeared by 
their temporary intermiſſion. 

Notwithſtanding the ſenſe, virtue, and reſolution of her 
conduct, grief preyed upon her tender frame, and ſhe fei! 
into a conſumption, which it was ſuppoſed would termi- 
nate her life in a few months. Sir William was not ſo to- 

| tally 
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tally loſt to the feelings of humanity, as not to be affected 
at ſeeing her decline; he wiſhed to behave with kindneſs 
towards her; but whenever he beheld her, his conſcience 
{mote him, as the cauſe of her ſulferings, and he endea- 
voured to fly from her and himſelf into the arms of diſſi- 
pation and vice. His concern for Julia was abſorbed by 
Mrs. Herbert's gaiety; and the diſtreſs of his circum- 
ſtances received temporary relief by Wilſon's fertility in 
expedients. The lots of his law-ſuit, however, putting 
an end to the latter, he was beſieged by his creditors, and 
their clamours rendered his home as uneaſy to him, as it 
had before become unpicaſling. 


The tender, the neglected Lady Sidney faw and pitied 


his diſtreſs, and with a firmneſs which virtue alone can 
beſtow, propoſed to him what he wanted courage to re- 
quire from her, the ſelling of her jointure, in order to ac- 
commodate his difficulties. She afured him ſhe felt infal- 
Aible ſigns of her approaching diſſolution, and that therefore 


the ſhould not need the gencrous provifion he had made for 


her; but that if any thing co d reſtore her health, it 


would be the tranſport ne thould feel at having 2 it in her 


power to contribute to his happincſs. 


Sir William could not ſupport ſuch unmerited 3 


nels ; he threw nimſcif at her feet, declared bimſelt un- 
worthy of her ten erndts, and promiſed that his future life 
mould atone for his paſt errors. She fle- into his arms; 
he preſſed her to his heart, embraced his children, and 
— | >a ! Lad } d 
nce more experienced the ſincere GR of an huſban 
and a father. 


The ouly difhicuity now remaining was to break with 
the ſtill charming Mrs. Herbert. He was reiolved to part 


from her, but that Fe paration ſhould be gentle. Little did 
he know that Mrs. Herbert's thorough knowledge of his 
diitreſſed c:ircumtances had rendered him perfectly indif- 
ferent to her, and that ſhe heartily withed for an oppor- 


tunity to get rid of the engagement, without any . 
FUPTUTE 0.1 Her part. 


Fortune, at that inſtant, played one of her extraordinary | 


gambols, and introduced a young man juſt arrived from 
india, to the aequaintance of Mrs. Herbert. In the 
courie of their converiation he told her, that a gentleman 


had died in the ſhip that brought him over, who was ſup- 


1 25 poſed 


PRI 
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poſed to be worth about a million of rupees, and that he 
had left his whole fortune to a niece of his, who was cal- 
led Lady Sidney. This intelligence inſtantly changed 
Mrs. Herbert's ſentiments towards Sir William, and at- 
tached her more ſtrongly to him than ever; ſhe was 
therefore greatly afflicted, when he, with faltering tongue 
and downcalt eyes, oral her, that he was come to take 
an everlaſting leave of her. She burſt into tears, threw 
herſelf at his feet, commended his virtue, lamented the 
tenderneſs of her attachment to him, which could end but 
with her life; and begged, that in order to ſooth her 
{cruples, and prove chat he had really loved her, he would 
conſent to ſign a promiſe, that if it ſhould ever be in his 
power to marry her, he would do fo, under a penalty of 
ten thouſand pounds. He was at firſt ſtartled at the pro- 
poſal, but he ſtill loved her, and would at that moment 
have fulfilled the promiſe ſhe exacted, had it been in his 
power. Her tears and blandiſhments prevailed, and the 
_ infatuated Baronet ſigned the article, which Wilſon had 
already prepared. 

Her point io ſar gained, this artful woman and her vile 
accomplice, Wilſon, were impatient for the total accom- 
pliſhment of their deſigns, by haſtening Lady Sidney's 
death. They provided a poiſonous drug for her, which 
Wilſon undertook to perſuade Sir William was almoſt a 
panacea in conſumptions, and begged of him to prevail 
upon his wife to take it. The untuſpeRing huſband fell 
eaſily into the ſnare, and the draught was accordingly pre- 
pared for the innocent Julia. 

But Providence would not ſuffer their wicked . 8 
to ſucceed. Mrs. Herbert's maid had overheard the in- 
fernal accomplices diſcourſing of the deed, and ſeen them 
mix the deadly potion; and being ſtruck with remorſe, 
flew to Sir William Sidney's houſe and revealed the dread- 
ful ſecret to Lady ane, s woman. That faithful crea- 
ture trembled at the horrid tale, and when her Lady called 
for the ſuppoſed medicine, refuſed to deliver it into her 
hands, and acquainted her with what ſne had juſt heard. 
The terrified Julia tao caſily conceived that her huſ- 
band muſt neceſiarily be an accomplice in this crime, eiſe 
wherefore ſhould Mrs. Herbert or Wilſan with her death? 
Ik it be io, (aid ſhe to her maid) Marla, I have no w n 
to live, and will obey my ſate. Ihe band of lie is an an 


Cote 
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dote to all its ills ; and, Oh, I charge you, by all you hold 


moſt ſacred, never to reveal this fatal ſecret, nor let my 
_ cruel huſband ſuffer for his crimes to me, more than his 
conſcience ſhall inflict upon him. Now, bring my chil- 
dren to me; let me embrace and claſp them to my dying 
boſom, and recommend them with my parting breath to 
the protecting care of Heaven. Alas | they ſoon will 
have no earthly friend; they have no father! or ſure he 
would not wiſh to rob them of a mother's foſtering care.” 
The painful parting with her children paſt, ſhe forced 
the poiſon from her weeping maid, and raiſing up her eyes 
to Heaven, implored forgiveneſs for her cruel huſband, 
and bleſſings on her children; then bent her lips to meet 
the fatal draught, which ſhe was ſure would give her end- 
ooo 
At that inſtant Sir William, pale, frantic, and almoſt 
breathleſs, ruſhed into the chamber; he ſnatched the en- 
venomed drug from her weak hand, and daſhed it to the 
ground. Oh, have I ſaved you!” he exclaimed, and 
— bed hen hen: ᷣͤ V.., 88 
When his returning ſenſe would give him leave, he 
proſt rated himſelf upon the earth, and returned thanks to 
Heaven, for having been the inſtrument of his beloved 
_ wife's preſervation. . 
Returning home he had met Mrs. Herbert's maid, who 
had acquainted him with the horrid particulars already 
related, and he had flown to fave his Julia. When re- 
conciled to her, his next emotion was that of juſt reſent- 
ment. He ſent for an officer of juitice to ſeize Mrs. 
Herbert and Wilſon, but their guilty fouls had taken the 
alarm at her maid's long abſence, and they were both fled. 
Wilſon was ſome years after broke upon the wheel for a 
murder at Paris, and his fair, but wicked aſſociate died in 
a premature old age of want and miſery. 
Sir William, now entirely cured of his delirium, after 
receiving his Indian legacy, and ſettiing his affairs, re- 
turned with his amiable wife into the country, where peace 
and affluence ſoon reſtored her health; and where they 
fill continue, in the midſt of their lovely family, living 
| proofs of the maxim firſt laid down, “ That the country 
is the native ſoil of happineſs, as being the ſcene and 
© nurie of innocence,” | 8 8755 
EF nes TUE 
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STORY 
OF THE 
FAIRE CREEK 


RELATED BY STEPHENS, 
EL : 


15 


[FROM THE TEST OF HONOUR. ] 


HEN I was conveyed to Algiers, and expoſed to 


ſale amongſt other Engliſh captives, I felt not the . 


| leaſt defire to live, and at one time abſolutely determined 
to refuſe ſuſtenance; but ſometimes the faint hopes of one 

day regaining my liberty, would encourage me to ſupport 

myſelf under my misfortunes, and look forward to more 


happy events. I was purchaſed by a very wealthy muſſul- 


man, who placed me in his garden, to take care of ſome 
beautiful lowering ſhrubs, which were rare in that coun- 
try; and as I was fond, when a boy, of ſtudying that part 
of a gardener's buſineſs, which is confined to the flower- 
garden and pleaſure-grounds, I was very well adapted to 
the taik, and made myſelf fo very uſeful, that I was ſhortly 
_ raiſed to the poſt of chief gardener, and allowed a greater 
portion of liberty than ſlaves in general are permitted to 
enjoy. I remained ſometime without 2 thing occurring 
worth relating; but at the end of my firſt year, I met with 
ſomething like an adventure. I was one night walking on 
a terrace, under the windows of the apartment where the 
women were kept, when methought I heard a ſoft female 
voice call, „ Chriſtian!” I looked up, and perceived a 
woman at one of the windows; ſhe waved her hand, 
No. 3. 8 = + ſeemingly 
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ſeemingly to bid me ſtay, and haſtily retiring, returned in 
a few minutes with a ſmall parcel, which ſhe threw down, 
and inftantly diſappeared: I took it up, and on examining, 
found it contained ſeveral pieces of money, a ring, and a 
letter; the night was ſo dark, that I could not ſee the con- 
_ tents; and ſlaves never being allowed the uſe of candles 
or lamps, I was obliged to defer gratifying my curioſity 
till morning. The night appeared excceding long, but 
at the firſt appearance of day I opened my billet, and found 
_ theſe words: = 
Il am a chriſtian, and a ſlave, like yourſelf; I am mi- 
ſerable in a ſuperlative degree. If you have courage, 
you will aſſiſt me in a deſperate undertaking. If you have 
umanity, you will pity, and endeavour to relieve the 
_ anguiſh of a wretched daughter. At twelve to-morrow 
night, be at the garden-gate that faces the water, and wait 
in ſilence till you are called; fear nothing; no injury 
ſhall happen to you.” 1 „ 
The natural deſire of liberty, ſo inherent in our nature, 
made me pity the poor creature, who ſeemed to be not only 
afflicted for herſelf, but a parent; and I determined to re- 
pair to the place of aſſignation at the appointed hour; and, 
if I found it was in my power to aflift or relieve her to 
leave nothing unattempted that might contribute to that 
purpoſe. I was at the gate ſoine time before I heard any 
body approach; at length a gentle footſtep aſſailed my 
ear, when J heard the gate ſoftly unlock; and was again 
addreſſed by the epithet of Chriſtian! When I approached 
I could diſcern, by the faint rays emitted by the moon, 
that I was addreſſed by a lovely young creature; her 
whole form was compoſed of beauty, innocence, and ſoft- 
| neſs; yet withal tempered with ſo much dignity, that ad- 
miration and awe would unavoidably mingle in the breaſt 
of her beholders : I will confeſs, had not my heart been 
unalterably attached, the beauty cf this lovely Greek 
would have made an indelible impreſſion on it; but, ſi- 


ttuated as I was, I felt my boſom filled with admiration of | 


her charms, and pity for her forrows. 15 
« Chriſtian, (ſaid the fair Grecian) I have often ob- 
ſerved you as I have walked in the garden, and think I can 
diſcover, in your expreſſive features, humanity and honor; 

| | A ens your 
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your carriage beſpeaks the man of rank; and on you 

have I fixed, to unboſom my griefs, and if poſſible to in- 
tereſt you in behalf of a wretched father, who languiſhes 
out his days in a miſerable dungeon; and for a ſiſter, 
who, with an heart unalterably attached to a young 
| Grecian, is on the point of being ſacrificed to the inſa- 

tiable avarice of Hali, our maſter, and fold to an old de- 
_ criped Alcaide, who will forcibly eſpouſe her. 

« My name is Semira; my father is a man of noble 
extraction; but his fortune not being equal to his rank in 
life, he, being naturally of an aſpiring temper, early left 
his native land, and enliſted a volunteer in the ſervice 
of a nation at that time involved in a war with the inh- 
dels ; his valour recommended him to his commanding of- 
ficers, and in a few years he aroſe to a poſt of eminence 
and honor. When peace was concluded, he returned to 
Greece, and married an amiable woman ; the fruit of this 
union was myſelf and Eumenia; but in giving birth to 
my ſiſter, my dear mother loſt her own exiſtence. M7 
father ſincerely lamented her death, and as the hrgheſt 
mark of reſpect he could pay her memory, laviſhed an un- 
bounded affection on myſelf and ſiſter; we were the hap- 
pieſt of mortals, till I arrived at the age of ſeventeen ;—_ 
My father was then called upon by his royal maſter to 
aſſiſt in a war juſt commenced againſt their old inveterate 

enemies. We parted with unutterable pangs on both 

ſides; I never had experienced ſorrow before, and I ima- 

gined nothing could be more dreadful than this ſeparation. 
Alas! it was as though my ſad heart anticipated the dread- 

ful miſeries that were to follow. During my father's ab- 
ſence, a noble youth paid his court to Eumenia his per 
ſon was pleaſing, his mind well informed, and his morals 
ſtrictly virtuous. Eumenia liftened to his ſuit, and re- 
turned his affection; but perſiſted in waiting till the re- 
turn of her father, that his perſonal gratulations and bleſ- 
ſing might render the marriage truly felicitouss We 
were in daily expectation of his return, when a letter ar- 
rived, informing us that he had been deſperately wounded 
in an engagement, and, though recovered from the im- 
mediate effects of his wounds, his health was fo impaired, 
that he was obliged to quit the ſervice, and had been ad- 

. viſed 
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viſed to try the ſalutary air of Liſbon, where he then was, 
and deſired myſelf and ſiſter to come to him, as he intended 
to paſs, at leaſt twelve months in that place. My ſiſter 
took leave of her lover, who propoſed following us very 
ſoon, and we embarked for Liſbon; but unfortunately 
falling in with a Turkiſh veſſel, and being unprepared to 
make any defence, we fell an eaſy prey to the infidels, 
who brought us to this place, and luckily Eumenia and 
© myſelf were both allotted to the ſame maſter. We found 
means to acquaint my father with our ſituation, and ne of- 
fered large ſums for our ranſom; but my perſon had at- 
tracted the notice of Hali, and having been tampered with, 
by the old Alcaide, who had ſeen my ſiſter the day we 
were expoſed to fale, he raiſed his demands to ſuch an 
exorbitant pitch, that my poor father, unable to comply 
with them, and almoſt broken-hearted to think of our 
ſituation, came in diſguiſe to this place, in hopes Provi- 
dence would favour him in attempting to effect our 
eſcape. | | | „ : 

Il was ſitting one day at the window, from whence I firſt 
ſpoke to you, when I ſaw him ſtanding on the terrace, in a 
melancholy poſture, and knew him egy” through his 


diſguiſe; the gratings prevented him diſcovering me, 


though he frequently looked wiſhfully towards the apart- 
ment. I was almoſt wild with joy, but was ſome mo- 
ments before I could deviſe any method by which I. could 


let him know I ſaw him. At length I recollected a girdle l 


ſometimes wore, which my mother had herſelf embroidered, 
and was,on that account, greatly prized by me. Fortunately 
I had it on; I haſtily took it off and opening the window a 
little way, threw it out; my father ſaw it fall, and eagerly 
ſnatched it up he knew it, kiſſed it, and put it haſtily in- 
to his boſom ʒ he gazed earneſtly at the window, and me- 
thought he 5 bleſſing me; iy felt my heart glow with 
tranſport at the idea. It was a great conſolation that my 
ſiſter was allowed to be with me, for though I was ſome 
hours every day obliged to liſten to the odious paſſion of 
Hali, yet, when we were alone, we comforted and cheared 
each other. Eumenia was in the garden when I ſaw m 
father, and I now haſtened to her, to impart the joyful _ 
tidings, that we had a friend ſo near us, who, I was ſure, 
| | 3 would 


wg” 
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would ſtrive to deliver us from this cruel bondage.— 
It was ſome time ere I ſaw him again, but he had been 
the conſtant ſubject of our diſcourſe, a continual cauſe of 
alternate hope and fear. „„ 
At length an eunuch preſented me one day with a 
ſmall baſket of flowers, which at the time I ſuppoſed was 
ſent by his maſter, and carleſsly laid them on a ſopha, 
when the baſket falling on one fide, I diſcovered a letter, 
and knew it was my father's hand-writing. — 

On breaking the ſeal, I found theſe ſhort, but comfort- 
ing words :— | Gn 


HI have purchaſed the friendſhip of the perſon who 
brings you this; conſult with him, without fear, and in- 
dulge the pleaſing hope of ſoon being embraced by your 
affectionate 15 „% | 

| FATHER.” 


The next time Selim came into our apartment, we re- 
ceived him as our guardian angel: He told me, his pity 
for our father's ſufterings had engaged him in our ſervice, 
and that he would get falſe keys made to all the doors that 
led to the garden, and likewiſe to the garden-gate; and 
that he would inſtru my father when and here to ex- 
pect us; that there was a Portugueſe renegado engaged 
to take us immediately to Liſbon. Our gratitude to Se- 
lim was unbounded; we aſked him if he would ſhare our 
fortunes ; but he was too firmly attached to his country 
and religion. The night preceding the one we intended 
for our eſcape, my father preſſed Selim to introduce him 
into our apartment. Selim reluctantly conſented; it was 
an unfortunate flexibility, for I was locked in my dear 
father's arms, and bathing his venerable cheek with my 
tears, when the door unexpectedly opened, and Hali en 
| tered the apartment. It would be impoffible to give any 

adequate idea of his rage: He ordered my beloved parent 
to be ſeized, and put in a dungeon, affecting to believe 
he was not my father, but a favoured lover. My geg; 
gentle Eumenia was forced from me, and confined in ano. 
ther apartment, and all our attendants changed; but as the 
| ſuſpicion could not fall on any one in particular, he did 
not inflict on them any puniſhment, as Selim was unſ{. 


pected - 
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pected: My having falſe keys to the locks remained un- 


diſcovered, and I kept them, hoping fortune would one 
day fo far er me, as to ſend ſome gallant youth who 
would attempt the reſcue of my father and ſiſter. As to 
myſelf, I am determined to remain; if they ſhould eſcape, 
tome means will afterwards be found for me to follow: If 
they ſhould be taken in the attempt, I ſhall, perhaps, by 
ſtaying, preſerve to myſelf the power of deprecating the 
rage of Hali. A few days ſince, as I was penſively wan- 
dering in the garden, Selim croſſed my path. Our tyrant 
was at that time in another part of the country, viſiting a 
feat he had juſt purchaſed. Selim drew near, and cricd 
foftly, „Fair Greek, I am ftill your friend; be in the 
garden to-night, after the hour of reſt.” You may be 

fure I did not neglect this ſummons ; I went to the garden 
at one o'clock, and found the faithful Selim there. He 
told me he had gained great favour from his maiter, by 
pretending he had been tampered with by Eumenia ſince 
our ſeparation, a and begging Hali would double the guards 
he had placed at her apartment, alſo to permit him to be 


my father's keeper. “ This I did, dear lady, (ſaid he) 5 


that I might have it in my power to be of ſervice to you. 
I have bad your ſiſter ſtrictly watched, and treated your 
father With pretended rigour; I can nov, if you pleaſe, 
attend you to him, and ſuffer you to enjoy half an hour's 
convertation. I will then lead you to your ſiſter's apart- 
ment, where you may remain till day.“ I eagerly em- 
braced this offer; but, oh, what pangs, what anguiſh. 
ſeized my heart, when I beheld my beloved parent ſtretch- 
ed on a bed of ſtraw ; his hands and feet menacled ! I 
would have thrown myſelf into his arms, but the cruel 
chain prevented me. I knelt by the ſide of him, I wet 
his venerable checks wich my rears, and kiſſed his poor 


hands, gallcd by the heavy irons; I then breathed a ſer 


vent vow to tcaven, that { v ould deliver him, though my 
life was to pay the forfeit. * When TI left him, I repaired 
to my ſiſter, and found her in great diſtreſs; ſhe told me, 
when Hali returned, ſhe was to be fold to the Alcaide, 

and forced to jubmit to his horrid ſolicitations. I com- 
forted her as well as I could, and conſulting with Selim 

on the means of e boch her and my father, he 


told 
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told me he would procure me keys, both to my ſiſter and 
father, but that he could no farther aſſiſt me. To you, 
therefore, generous Chriſtian, I muſt appeal: Here are 
jewels, (continued ſhe, preſenting me with a caſket to an 
immenſe value), diſpoſe of them, and with the money 
purchaſe at once your Liberty, and that of my wretched 
parent. If you ſucceed, I will daily thank the Almighty 
for their deliverance, and truſt in him one day to reſcue 
me from the hands of theſe barbarians. If you fail, Se- 
mira will fave your lives, or die with you,” Aſtoniſhed 
and full of admiration at her heroic ſpirit, I promiſed to 
deliver them, or periſh in the effort; I preſſed her to 
ſuffer me to accompliſh her deliverance alſo, but in vain; 
ſhe was firm to her purpoſe. We then parted, and I was 
long buſied in felling the jewels, and bargaining with an 
extortionate Jew to convey us to Portugal. At length, 
having ſettled every thing to our ſatisfaction, and informed 
Semira of our ſucceſs, ſhe ſhewed me her father's apart=- 
ment, gave me the keys, and bade me be ready to relcaſe 
them the next night, and leave the reſt to her; at the ſame 
time charging me to tell her father and ſiſter, that ſhe was 
alrcady rele -aſed, and in a place of ſafety. 
At the hour appointed the next night, having got Sha- 
drack the Jew in readineſs with his veſſel, I repaired to 
the garden, and proceeded without mole tation to Eume- 
nia's apartment. I found her guards in a ſtate of intoxi- 
cation, and unable either to ſpeak or move, which ſhe told 
me proceeded from Selim's ſuffering them to drink Plenti- 
fully of the forbidden cup, and mixing ſome drowty drug 
with their wine. I will confeſs I Kae  excethyely 
when I found myſelf alone in the garden, conducting one 
of Hali's moſt valuable and lovely ſlaves from him, as I 
imagined: Should I be taken, death muſt then unavoid- 
ably be my portion; however, I endeavoured to hide my 
_ own fears, and comfort Eumenia, Whote terrors increaſed 
every ſtep we advanced: At length we arrived at her fa- 
ther's priſon, and found our fathful friend Selim had been 
adminiſtering the ſame compoling liquor to his guards as 
had lulled tne vigilance of Eumenia's. When we were 
in the dungeon, a di ulty aroſe, of which we had never 
| thought; 
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thought; there was no method of breaking, or by any 
other means looſing the fetters of the poor old man. Our 


vain endeayours detained us long, ahd we had juſt, by our 
united force, dragged out the ſtaples which confined him 


to the floor, and holding up the chain to prevent its 
clinking as he walked, 1 ſupported him with one arm, 
and led Eumenia with the other, and was ſtepping out of 
the priſon, when I ſaw a light at a ſmall diſtance, and the 
Alcaide advancing with his guard, who were taking their 


_ nightly round. 


Gracious Heaven! we are loſt !”” (cried Eumenia,) 


and giving an in voluntary ſhudder, ſunk upon the | mga : 


I raiſed her in my arms, and pulling her father after me, 
was ruſhing again into the dungeon, as the only probable 
place of ſafety, when the guard came upon us; and unable 
to reſiſt, we were once more made ſlaves, in the very mo- 
ment we had hoped to obtain our liberty. The Alcaide 
knew Eumenia inſtantly, and finding her eſcape was con- 
ge by me, immediately imagined I was the young 
Greek to whom ſhe had often told him her heart and vows 
were unalterably engaged. 555 5 
« T have caught you, Siren, (ſaid he, as ſhe opened her 


eyes) and your paramour too; but know now you are in 


my power; I will puniſh this minion for daring to rival 
the love of Muley Aſſen.“ - EY 


He then alarmed Hali's family, and in a few moments 
we were dragged, like the moſt guilty wretches, before 
this arbiter of our fate, Hali's palace was ſoon in an up- 
roar and confuſion. He came into the hall where we ſtood 


trembling for our approaching fate: Fury flaſhed from 


his malignant eyes. „„ | „ 
« Abject wretch, (cried he, addrefling the father of 


Eumenia), is it you that are again contriving to rob me 
of my favourite ſlave? By Heavens, your lite ſhall pay 
the forfeit; and you, young Chriſtian dog, you too ſhall 
ſuffer the moſt cruel tortures, for daring to rob the Haram 


of a true Muſſelman. As for you, fair difſembler, as a 

puniſhment for your fault, you {hall be obliged to fee the 

tortures inflicted on theſe traitors.” . 
Eumenia 


3 
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Eumenia wept, but could not ſpeak. The Alcaide 
paſſed ſentence on the veteran Greek and myſelf; and 
Hali, in a ſtern voice, commanded that we ſhould be im- 
mediately executed, as the morning was then advancing, 
 Eumenia hung round the neck of her miſerable father; 
the guards were ordered to tear them aſunder, when Se- 
mira, wild with horror, her garment looſe, and her hair 
diſhevelled, ruſhed into the hall. 1 

Oh, my Lord, (ſaid ſhe, throwing herſelf at Hali's 
fect) hurt not my father, I beſeech you, nor this noble 
youth, who was aiding his eſcape: J alone am the fit ob- 
ject of your rage; it was I obtained falſe keys to the 
locks; it was J ſupplied the means of raiſing money for 
their exigencies; it was I who intoxicated the guards; 
and it is proper I ſhould now bear the puniſhment ; be- 
hold me here, my Lord, your willing flave, torment me in 
the moſt cruel manner; feed me.on bread and water; let 
me be whole years a dying, only ſpare theſe innocent vic- 
tims !”? . „ 5 

Her diſtreſs and earneſt intreaties moved Hali: He 
raiſed her from the ground, and gazing at her with paſ- 
ſionate tenderneſs, ſaid: Did you not intend to accom- 
pany their flight!“ „% OD 

« No, my Lord, (cried Semira) I ſtaid, fearing they 
might be taken, that my life might pay the forfeit for 
theirs.” - 1 „ 
Hali muſed; Muley Aſſen ſeemed ſtruck with wonder. 
I thought I ſaw a gleam of compaſſion paſs acroſs his 
features. 3 5 ET : | 
Semira and Eumenia tenderly embraced each other; 
their father, with uplifred hands, begged to die and fave 
his children: Nor will I ſcruple to own, that at that 
moment, filled with admiration, and a deſire to emulate 


his magnanimity, forgetful of every tender tie that could 


make me wiſh to live, I would gladly have become the 
ſacrifice to preſerve ſuch valuable lives. At length, after 
a pauſe of ſome moments, Hali thus addreſſed Semira: 
c You know, fair Greek, I have long loved you, my 
_ paſſion has been unrequited; I will now, on one condi- 
tion, and on one only, preſerve the lives of thoſe you ſa 
highly value.“ = | TY | | 
No. 3. L 1 « Name 
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ce Name it,“ {cried Semira.) 

« Become my wife, and embrace my religion.” 

Semira ſtarted, and turned pale with horror—She turn- 
ed from him, and hiding her face with her garments, cried, 
« Heaven direct me !” At length recovering herſelf, 
courage and undaunted fortitude brightened her angelic 
' countenance: © I am reſolved, (ſaid ſhe) Semira will be 
the wife of Hali: Fear me not, (ſaid ſhe, ſecing the ſor- 
row and ſurpriſe of her father) your daughter will never 
diſgrace the name of Grecian.” 

She knelt at Hali's feet, and kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment—he raiſed, embraced, and ſeated her by him. 

« Now 3 by Mahomet, | faid ſhe, (which is an oath. 
Muſſelmen never violate) that the moment I become your 
5 wife, my father, ſiſter, and that generous youth, ſhall be 
free.“ 

« Take off their chains, (ſaid Hali) by holy Matlo- 
met I ſwear they are this moment free as air,” 
No lead me to the moſque, (cried ſhe, with an air 
of triumph) and permit my friends to ſtay and fee what 
A ſacrifice the heart can make, that glows with filial. 

love.“ 
I cannot expreſs the forrow I felt at ſeeing ſo 3 a 
creature going to devote herſelf to the arms of a man the 
deteſted. | Eumenia and her father were overwhelmed 
with grief; nor did any of us, in the leaſt, feel the bleſ- 
{ing of liberty, when we remembered the price this heroic 
girl was to pay for it. Semira retired to her apartment 
for about half an hour, and then returned, attended by 
two young flaves, and drefled in pure white—A long vell 
covered her face, She gave her hand to Hak, who led 
her forward, while we, in mournful ſilence, followed to 
the moſque. The Alcaide attended the ceremony, and 
ſtood at Hali's right hand. The prieſt ſoon pronounced 
the irrevocable words, and Semira became the bride of 
Hali. They then bega in to prepare her for a renuncia- 


tion of her religion: She lefted up her veil, and with a 8. 


dignity in her countenance, which filled us all with re- 
verence, ſhe ſaid, „ Hali, my friends are free.“ I have 
ſworn by our prophet (he replied) and here again repeat 
my vow.” <« I am latisfied,” ſaid Semira. She then 

| | knelt 
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knelt upon a cathion, that was Pac du before her, and 
claſping her hands, and rating her tne eyes to Heaven, 
ſhe pronounced with a ſolemn voice,— | 

« Father, I thank thee that thou halt made me an 
humble inſt ument in the hands of thy mercy, to redeem 
from ignominous flavery three of thy faithful ſervants, — 
Thou knoweſt the heart of. thy lo. xly handmaid, and if 


this ny have done amiſs in thy fight, pardon the Weak= 


neſs of frail mortality, and accept the ſacrifice I am about 
to make as an atonement. I am a poor oppretled creature 
which ever way I turn, mi * '1eems before me. I have 


but one way to cicape, but one way to evince my integri- 


ty to my God, my Wes for my 8 and my faith and 


fidelity to my hutbond.” 


She roſe from her kneeling poſture, and drawing a 
dagger from her buioin, raited her arm Viet an intent to 
plunge it in her heart. Eumenia ihrieked. The Alcaide 
{prang forward, and arrcited ker uplifted arm. “ Pious 


heroic maid (ſaid he) even Mull elmen mult admire your 


fortitude and reſolution. Hali, what will you do as a re- 


ward for her wonderous filial love and magnamm tity ? mn 


« There is but one way, ſaid Hall, and it tall be done.— 


A Chriſtian, and a women too, ſhall never iriumpa over 


a Mahometan by ſuch unexampled reſolution. Receive 
. your freedom, and from this moment 1 rcJcate you from 


thoſe vows which were only extorted.*? We inſtantly 
fell at his feet; Semira and Eumenia embraced his knees, 
invoking every bleſfing on his head; and the heroic maid, 


who, but a moment before, would have met death without I 


fear, now overcome with joy and gratitude, fell ſenſeleis 
on the marble pavement. As her ſwoon was occationed 


by exceſs of joy, ſhe ſoon recovered; and Halt deſired us 


to attend him back to his palace, We there received 
both from him and Muley Aſlen, magnificent preients, 
and a ſhallop was ordered to convey us to Liſbon. The 
next morning we embarked, and arrived without any in- 


terruption ſafe at our intended port, Where r umenia was 
met by her lover, and I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them 


united! in the bands of Rymen before ] left Fortut Cal. 


© on 
© 


ADELI1SA. 
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ADELISA, 


BY CUMBERLAND. 


= 


* 


A DELISA, poſſeſſed of beauty, fortune, rank, and 
; every elegant accompliſhment, that genius and edu- 
cation could — was withal ſo inſupportably caprici- 
ous, that ſhe ſeemed born to be the torment of every heart, 
which ſuffered itſelf to be attracted by her charms. Tho? 
her coquetry was notorious to a proverb, ſuch were her 
allurements, that very few, upon whom ſhe thought fit to 
practiſe them, had ever found reſolution to reſiſt their 
. | 8 8 85 8 
Of all the victims of her vanity Leander ſeemed to be 
that over whom ſhe threw her chains with the greateſt air 
of triumph; he was indeed a conqueſt to boaſt of, for he 
had long and obſtinately defended his heart, and for a time 
made as many repriſals upon the tender paſſions of her ſex 
as ſhe raiſed contributions upon his. Her better ſtar at 


length prevailed—ſhe beheld Leander at her feet, and tho“ | 


her victory was accomplithed at the expence of more ten- 
der glances, than ſhe had ever beſtowed upon the whole 
| ſex collectively, yet it was a victory, which only piqued 
Adeliſa to render his ſlavery the more intolerable for the 
trouble it had coſt her to reduce him to it. After ſhe had 

trifled with him, and tortured him in every way that her 
| ingenious malice could deviſe, and made ſuch public diſ- 
play of her tyranny, as ſubjected him to the ridicule and 
contempt of all the men, who had envied his ſucceſs, and 


_ EVETY . 8 1 
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every woman who reſented his neglect, Adeliſa avowedly - 


_ diſmiſſed him as an object which could no longer furnith 


ſport to her cruelty, and turned to other puriuits with a 
kind of indifference as to the choice of them, which ſeem- 
ed to have no other guide but mere caprice. 

Leander was. not wanting to himſelf in the efforts he 
now made to free himſelf from her chains; but it was in 
vain; the hand of beauty had wrapped them too cloſely 
about his heart, and love had rivetted them too ſecurely, 
for reaſon, pride, or even the ſtrongeſt ſtruggles of refent- 
ment to throw them off; he continued to love, to hate, to 
execrate and adore her. His firſt reſolution was to exile 


himſelf from her ſight. This was a meaſure of abſclute 
neceſſity, for he was not yet recovered encugh to abide 
the chance of meeting her, and he had neither ſpirits nor 
inclination to ſtart a freſh attachment by way of experi- 
ment upon her jealouſy. Fortune, however, befriended 
him in the very moment of deſpair ; for no ſooner was he 


out of her ſight, than the coquettiſh Adeliſa found ſome- 


thing wanting, which had been ſo familiar to her, that 


Leander, though deſpiſed when poſſeſt, when loſt was re- 
gretted. In vain ſhe culled her numerous admirers for ſome 
one to replace him ;—continually peeviſh and diſcontented, 


Adeliſa became fo intolerable to her lovers, that there 
ſeemed to be a ſpirit conjuring up amongſt them, which 
_ threatened her with a general deſertion. What was to be 


done? Her danger was alarming ; it was imminent. She 
determined ro recall Leander : She informed herſelf of his 


| haunts, and threw herſelf in the way of rencontre; but he 


avoided her; chance brought them to an interview, and 


ſhe began by rallying him for his apoſtacy. There was 


an anxiety under all this affected pleaſantry, that ſhe could 
not thoroughly conceal, and he did not fail to diicover. He 


inſtantly determined upon the very wiſeſt meaſure, which 


deliberation could have formed—Hc combated her with 
her own weapons he put himſelf apparently ſo much at his 
eaſe, and counterfeited his part fo well, as effectually to 
deceive her. She had now a new taik upon her hands, 
and the hardeſt, as well as the moſt hazardous, the had ever 
undertaken. She attempted to throw him off his guard, 
by a pretended pity fer his paſt ſufferings, and a mus 

EE N 
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of kinder uſuage for the future. He denied that he had ſuf- 


fered any thing, and aſſured her that he never failed to be 


__ amuſed by her humours, which were perfectly agreeable to 


him at all times. "Then it is plain, (replicd the) that 
you neyer thought of meas a wife; for ſuch humours mutt 


de inſupportable to a hutband.” „ Pardon me, (cried 


Leander) if ever I thould be betrayed into the idle act of 
marriage, I muſt be in one of thoſe very humours mylcif. 
Defend me from the dull uniformity of domeſtic life !— 
What can be fo inſipid as the tame ſtrain of nuptial har- 


mony everlaſtingly repeated: Whatever other varieties I 
may then debar myſelf of, let me at leaſt find a variety of 
whim in the woman I am to be fettered to.“ Upon my 


word, {exclaimed Adelifa) you would almoſt perſuade me 


that we were deſtined for each other.” This the accom- 


panied with one of thoſe looks in which ſhe was moſt ex- 
pert, and which was calculated at once to inſpire and be- 


tray ſenſibility. Leander, not yet ſo certain of his obſerva- 
tions as to confide in them, ſeemed to receive this over- 
ture as a raillery, and affecting a laugh, replied, © I do not 
_ think it is in the power of deſtiny herſelf to determine 
either of us; for if you was for one-moment in the hu- 
mour to promiſe yourſelf to me, I am certain. in the next 

you would retract it; and if I was fool enough to believe 
you, I ſhould well deſerve to be puniſhed for my creduli- 


Hymen will never yoke us to each other, nor to any 


body elle; but if you are in the mind to-make a very harm- 


leſs experiment of the little faith I put in all ſuch pro- 
mites, here is my hand; *tis fit the propoſal ſhould ſpring 
from my quarter, and not your's ; cloſe with it as ſoon as 


you pleaſe, and laugh at me as much as you pleaſe, if [ 


vent one murmur when you break the bargain.” „ Well 


then, (ſaid Adeliſa) co puniſh you for the ſaucineſs of your 


provoking challenge, and to convince you that I do not 


credit you for this pretended indifference to my treatment 


of you, here is my hand, and with it my promiſe ; and now 
I give you warning, that if ever I do keep it, *twill be on! 


from the conviction, that I ſhall torment you more by ful- 


filing it, than by flying from it.“ „ Fairly declared, 
| feried Leander) and ſince my word 1s paſſed, Il ſtand to 
it; but take notice, if I was not perfectly ſecure of being 


jilted, 


the moſt ſerious buſineſs of their lives, a 
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jilted, I ſhould think myſelf ! in a fair way to be the moſt 


egregious dupe in nature.” 
In is ſtrain of mutual raillery, the 


-ocecded to ſettle 
whilit neither 
would venture upon a confeihon of their Hon, each 
ſeemed to rely upon the other for a diſcovery of it. They 
now broke up their conference in the gayeſt ſpirits ima- 
ginable, and Leander, upon parting, offered to make a bet 
of half his fortune with Adeliſa, that ſhe did not ſtand to 
her engagement, at the ſame time naming a certain day as 
the period of its taking place. “ And what ſhall I gain, 
(faid ſhe) in that cafe by half your fortune, when I ſhall 


have a joint ſhare in potlethon of the whole?” „ Talk 
not of fortune,” cried Leander, giving looſe to the rap- 


ture which he could no longer re: train, © my heart, my 
happineſs, my life itſelf is your's.” So ſaving, he caught 
her in his arms, preſſed her eagerly in his embrace, and 
haſtily departed. 

No fooner was he out of her ſight, than he began to ex- 
poſtulate with himſelf upon his indiſcretion. In the ecſtac 
of one unguarded moment he had blaſted all his ſchemes, 


and by expoſing his weakneis, armed her with freſh en- 
gines to torment him. In theſe reflections he paſſed the 


remainder of the night—in vain he ſtrove to find ſome 


juſtification for his folly; he could not form his mind 
to believe that the tender looks ſhe had beſtowed upon him 
were any other than an experiment upon his heart, to 


throw him from his guard, and re-eſtablih her tyranay.— 


With theſe impreſſions he preſeated himſelf at her door 


next morning, and was 1numedt ately admitted; Adcliia 
was alone, and Leander immediat yt began, by ſayi: 17 to 


her,—< L am now come to receive at your hands the pu- 


— 


niſhment, which a man, who cannot keep his own ſecret, 


richly deſerves ; I ſurrender myſelf to you, and 1 8888 


you will exert your utmoit 1 Ingenuity in tormenting me; 
only remember, that you cannot give a ſtab to my heart 


without wounding your own image, which envelyp's every . 


—_ 


part, and ts too de eply impreſt for even your crueliy total! 
to extirpate.“ 


At 


<D 
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At the 3 of this ſpeech, Adeliſſa's countenance 


became ſerious ; xed her eyes upon the floor, and after 
a a pauſe, without taking any notice of Leander, and as if 
ſhe had been talking to herſelf in ſoliloquy, repeated in a 


murmuring tone“ Well, well, *tis all over; but no 


c matter.” © For the love of Heaven,“ cried Le- 


ander in alarm, «© what, is all over?” „ All that is 
moſt delightful to woman, ſhe replied; all the luxury, 
which the vanity of my ſex enjoys in tormenting your's. 
Oh, Leander! what charming projects of revenge had 
I contrived to puniſh your pretended indifference, and 
depend upon it I would have executed them to the 
utmoſt rigour of the law of retaliation, had you not in 
one moment diſarmed me of my malice by a fair con- 
feſſion, of your love. Believe me, Leander, I never was 


a; coquette but in ſelf-defence; ſincerity is my natural 


character; but how ſhould a woman of any attractions be 

ſafe in ſuch a character, when the whole circle of faſhion 
abounds with artificial coxcombs, pretenders to ſentiment 
and profeſſors of ſeduction ? When the whole world is in 
arms againſt innocence, what is to become of the naked 
children of nature, if experience does not teach them the 
art of defence? If I have employed this art more particu- 
larly againſt you than others, why have I ſo done, but be- 
cauſe I had more to apprehend from your infincerity than 


any other perfon's, and proportioned my defences to my 


danger? Between you and me, Leander, it has been more 
- 2 conteſt of cunning than an affair of honor, and if you 
will call your own conduct into fair review, truſt me you 
will find little reaſon to complain of mine. Naturally diſ- 

poſed to favor your attentions more than any other man's, 

it particularly behoved me to guard myſelf againit propen- 
ſities at once fo pleaſing and ſo ſuſpicious. Let this ſuf- 
fice in juſtification of what is paſt: It now remains that 
I ſhould explain to you the ſyſtem I have laid down for the 
time to come: If ever I aſſume the character of a wife, I 
devote myſelf to all it's duties; I bid farewell at once to 
all the vanities, the petulancies, the coquetries of what is 
faliely called a life of pleaſure; the whole ſyſtem muſt un- 
dergo a revolution, and be adminiſtered upon other prin- 
eiples and to other purpoſes. I know the world too well 
4 te 
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to commit myſelf to it, when I have more than my own _ 


conſcience to account to, when J have not only truths, but 
the ſimilitudes of truth to ſtudy ; ſuſpicions, jealoufies, ap- 
pearances to provide againſt ; when I am no longer ſingly 
reſponi:ble on the ſcore of error, but of example alſo; It 
is not therefore in the public diſplay of an aMuent fortune, 
in dreſs, equipage, entertainments, nor even in the fame of 
ſplendid charities my pleaſures will be found; they will 
center in domeſtic occupations ; in cultivating nature and 
the ſons of nature ; in benetiting the tenants and labourers 
of the ſoil that ſupplies us with the means of being uſeful ; 
in living happily with my neighbours; in availing my- 


ſelf of thoſe numberleſs opportunities, which a reſidence in 


the country affords of relicving the untold diſtreſſes of 


thoſe who ſuffer in ſecret, and are too humble, or perhaps 


too proud to aſk.” _ e | 
Here the enraptured Leander could no longer keep ft- 


| lence, but breaking forth into tranſports of love and admira- 


tion, gave a turn to the converſation, which it is no other- 
wile intereſting. to relate, than as it proved the prelude to 
an union, which ſpeedily took place, and has made Leander 
_ Adeliſa the fondeſt and the worthieſt couple in Eng- 
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SOME PARTICULARS IN THE LIFE-OF 


MRS. WORTHLEY. 


A 


RELATED BY HERSELF TO LADY $——, 
(FROM THE HISTORIES OF LADY FRANCIS AND LADY S——,} 


"OUR Ladyſhip will not blame me, if in ſpeaking of 
thoſe perſons, whoſe memories are dear to me, 1 

give them their juſt tribute of praiſe. My father, to the 
advantages of high birth, had joined great learning; his 


affability made him eaſy of acceſs, while the innocence of 


his manners, enforced by thoſe nervous arguments with 


which he ſometimes uſed to attack the vices, not the per- 
ſons of men, gained him umverſal eſteem. My mother 


was the woman that fuch a man could like: good 


and amiable, She died whilft I was in a ſtate of infancy ; 
after which my father, though in poſſeſſion of aMuence, 


contented himſelf with retirement, where, free from care, 
his days paſſed on ſerenely peaceful. My education I re- 


| ceived under his eye; his chief pleaſure and ſtudy being 


to aſſiſt in it. He had many favorite obſervations, which 
he would often repeat to me; but this was one he took the 
moſt pains to inculcate into my mind; that it was in the 
power cf every man to leſſen or increaſe his own miſery ; 
tor if of a contented diſpoſition, though ſurrounded 
DEE | misfortunes _ 


OE IOW 
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misfortunes, he would receive them as eaſy leſſons in the 
ſchool of virtue. But that the defires of the reſtleſs un- 
eaſy mind know no bounds, and when his imaginary 
troubles aſſume the form of real ones, he yields himſelf a 
llave to the uſurpers, and conſents to his own torment.— 
is the former part of this obſervation that has borne me 
up, amidſt troubles that long ſtruggled to overwhelm and 
ink me. Going to town with a lady of diſtinction, diſ- 


tantly related to us, and viſiting at Lord E——'s, I there 


met Colonel W orthley. He liking me, made advantage- 
ous propoſals to my father, who knowing I was not averſe 
to them, and that his family and fortune were both ſupe- 
rior to mine, readily conſented. After our marriage, we 
thought on no other home than my father's; from him TI 


never would be ſeparated, but by that power which at laſt 


divided us. Many years flew on; every one ſaw me hap= 
pier than the other. Not a wiſh of mine but was com- 

plied with by a huſband, whoſe leaſt action flowed from 
an affection ſcarcely to be equalled; my Sophia (which was 
the firſt child I brought him) and the parent from whom he 

received me, being the only perſons who ſhared it with me. 
How have I rejoiced to ſee the little prattling innocent 
placed on the knee of her doating grandfather, her ſweet eyes 


_ expreſſing youthful duty, lifted up to his reverend coun- 


renance in {trict attention: then to hear her, after runnin 
to her father and me, liſp over the precepts ſhe had caught 
from him. But, alas! this tranquillity was interrupted in 
the ſixth ycar of her life, by the death of her inſtructor. | 
'Theſe lines of Mr. Dryden's are applicable to him ;— 


Of no diſtemper, of no blaſt he died ; 
But fell like Autumn fruit. 


 —ourely he ſpoke prophetically, when, taking the darling 


of his age into his arms, ſonte hours before his end :— 
Thou, child, ſaid he, art born to be the comfort of thy 


mother, and an honor to thy father's houſe. May that 
God, with whom thy infant ſoul is not unacquainted, 


ſtrengthen the flower that opens with ſo fair an aſpect, and. 


not crop thy tender ſtalk, till loaded down by it own bur- 
then; but, O Lord, thy will be done; looking on her 


Mm 2 | then 
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with agitation, whilſt with her frock ſhe wiped away the 
tears that fell on his furrowed cheeks. This loſs was the 
forerunner of a long train of misfortunes, which now 
trod faſt on the heels of one another. Sophia was my 
only ſurviving child, though I brought ſeveral into the 
world, who were too young. when taken from me to give 
me any more pain, than what any mother muſt tee} on ſuch 
an occaſion. She was ten years old when a war broke 
out with Spain. Soon after my huſband was called upon 
by his country to join a large body of troops, and proceed 
againſt ſome of the Spaniſh tettlements. The thoughts of 
leaving me, in the fituation I then was, gave his manly 
heart a ſhock he vainly endeavoured to hide: Secing It, 1 
exerted all the reſolution I was miſtreſs of to remove it, 
Swing a countenance very different from what I then felt. 
| might enjoy his preſence, till compelied by nece{- 
17 to quit it, L aired a ſmall lodging, and taking my child 
and only two jervants, went with "him to London In 
which place he propoſed waiting till the embarkation. He 
Vas reccived with particular marks of favour when intro- 
duced to his Majeſty, on being appointed ſecond in com- 
mand. All was in too much Torwardnefs for my peace; 
and the day f for his departure too ſoon arrived. It was then 
that the mak was thrown off, and diſcovered the real diſ- 
order of our fouls at tat was, you can better imagine 
then J deſcribe, I can only ſay, my ſo much boaſted for- 
titude forſook me; not 3 able to ſtand ſo ſevere a 
trial. I received a letter from him as ſoon as he arrived 
at his place of deſtination, filled with tae delightful hopes 
of a ipeedy return, as the fortifications were not capable 
of mating a long reſiſtence againſt the Engliſh arms.— 
The next alter it was directed ina hand 1 had never ſeen; . 
not cueffing : at the contents, I opened it, without the leaſt 
concern; but on rcadi. ng theſe words, “] am ſorry to ac- 
— quatnt you w:th the death of the brave Colonel Worth- 
46 J. y 1 ſunk fenſeleſs to the ground. Recovering, 1 
founden myſelf thrown on my bed, a lady ſtanding by me 
with a ſmelling b 1ttle in one band, in the other my daugh- 
ter. Ine fight of her made me wiſh to preſerve that life, 
which was be come leis valuable, by being a . of its 
richeſt comfort. The greatacis of he: > joy ſnewed what 


her 
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her ſorrow had been. From my arms ſhe ran into the 
perſon's by whole means I had been reſtored. O, madam, 
(he cried, locking the child in them, and kiſſing her with 
affection like my own) what a child is this! never did I 
ſre ſuch ſenſibility. She then begged 1 would tell her 
in what ſhe could atfiſt me. I diſmiſſed Sophia, 
with aſſurances that I was quite well, bidding her go to 
the maid, and get herfelf dreſſed, for I was unwilling to 
diſcloſe before her the cauſe of my fainting intending to 
break it to her by degrees. I then gave the letter which 
conveyed to me he dreadful news, into the ſtranger's 
hand, ſaying, ſne would ſee by it no remedy could reach 
my wound. All this while I knew not to whom 1 had the 
honour of ſpeaking. It was wrote by an officer in the 
ſame regiment, with too little caution for ſuch a diſcovery. 
But there are ſome in the world, who are ſo eager to be 
the meſſengers of news, whether it be weicome or unwel- 
come to thoſe whom it concerns, that their fear, leſt an 
other perſon ſhould be more expeditious than themſelves, - 
leave them not time to reflect on the conſequences their 
abrupt relations may be attended with ; and it painful, the 
means of ſoftening the woe they give, is generally omitted 
through their haſte in revealing it. Indeed, this gentleman 
added, that my huſband had left a character behind him 
Which any man would gladly give up the en] oyment of a 
few yearn to attain. But what comtort would this afford 
me, after having been told, and that fo precipitately, haw 
dearly | he had made the purchaſe. She uſed every method 
of condolence, not by diſſuading me from yielding to my 
grief, but by kindly bearing a part in it; Knowing that 
time alone could leſſen a ſorrow ſo jultly founded. By the 
fineſt arguments, without ſtopping its courſe, the calmed 
it. This angel, for ſuch her every action proclaimed her, 
was the late Duchels, your Ladyſhip's grandmother, 
whom I looked on as ſent by Providence to direct me by 
what means I could beſt ſupport its decrees. When I be- 
came no ſtranger to her quality, che Knowledge of it could 
add nothing to my veneration, her virtues having engaged 
it all before I knew what was owing to her hign ſratioa. 
Her £race told me, that as ſhe palled by my door, a ſer- 
Vant 111 the utmolt contuſion ran into the ſtreet, begging 


for 
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for God's fake ſome one would go to the aſſiſtance of her 
miſtreſs, who was fallen down in a fit. Having proper 
drops about her to reſtore my ſenſes, and ordering the 
cliair to ſtop, ſhe proceeded to my chamber, where the 
firſt object that preſented itſelf was my Sophia, trying to 
lift me from the floor, her infant ſtrength being nearly ex- 
hauſtcd; the houſe reſounded with her cries. As ſoon as 
ſhe faw me, continued her Grace, the ran to me; Oh! 
macam, ſaid the fwect child, you are come to fave m. 
dear mamma. Are you not come to fave her? God Al- 
mighty loves my mamma, becauſe ſhe is good; I k 
he will not Jet her die. The lovely creature returning to 
vou, hung about your neck, till ſhe ſaw you reſtored to 
life; and then paid me her acknowledgements in a manner 
that as much ſurprized me at her early accompliſhments, 
as I had juſt been at her ſenſibifity. Before I could repeat 
my thanks to her Grace, for the obligations ſhe had con- 
jerred on me, 1 was taken extremely ill; and in à few 
hours delivered of a fon: The Duchets having ſtaid with 
me the whole time, on her leaving me, deſired my permiſ- 
nion to take my daughter with her, where ſhe remained 
till my recovery, which was perfected contrary to the ex- 
pectations of all about me. Not a day paſſed but I was 
honoured with frequent viſits from her ns ; and at laſt, 
beginning to be reconciled to my deftiny, I made known 
to her my intentions of leaving the town, and ſettling in 
that houſe where | had ſpent the happieſt part of my life. 
At fiit ſhe oppoſed them; but finding me refolved, was 
pleaſed to drop her diſapprobation, kindly offering to take 
her little favourite, as ſhe fondly called my Sophia, under 
her own care : yet this too the ſuffered me to decline, on 
zy urging, that in her preſence I hoped to recall part of 
the ſatisfaction J had loſt, in being for ever torn from her 
happy father. That he was fo, all my reflections aſſured 
me. I had been abſent from it near twelve months, 
when I again ſaw my paternal habitation, now {tripped 
et its mott graceful ornaments. Every room, every walk, 
ſeemed comcious of their fallen honors, and wore the face 
of mourning. Often, as J have been holding in my arms 
the dear retemblance of my huſband, drawn by nature in 
ſtronger colours than Raphael himſelf could have ſhewn 


him 
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him in, his ſiſter playing by me, gathering flowers to 
:dorn her hair, that fell in thining ringlets on her ſhould- 
ers; often have I fancied the very birds have changed 
their plaintive ſounds to notes more plaintive, and warbled 
out their muſical commiſeration to the ſweet orphans.— 
Here, for ſome years, was I agreeably amuſed in forming 


DS 


the mind of my girl; but knowing myſelf incapable of fo 


important a taſk, without great aftiſtance, I called in that 
of the moſt moral and polite authors. 

Having a genius for poetry, I a. her to indulge it, 
as ſhe never choſe improper ſubjects. One of her early 
productions, wrote at the age of Roca, have now by 
me; though her attempt in following this ſpeculation, 
which is a viſion of the ſeafons, did not come up to the 
{pirit of the author, yet as they were wrote by her, they 

are to me valuable. I had no defire of returning to Lon- 
don till my fon was ſeven, and my girl ſeventeen; but 
then thought it neceſſary to give him an education he 
might not be aſhamed of, when capable of diltingulihing the 
advantages of a good one. This motive made me reſolve 
to quit my beloved retirement, where J had paſſed ſeven 
years in an uninterrupted calm; determining to reviſit it, 
as ſoon as 1 had placed Charles at Weſtminfter ſchool. 

When my plan was thus ſettled, and a day fixed for our 
ſetting out, I wrote the Ducheſs word of my intentions, 
who had indulged me in an epiſtolary correſpondence, 
often condeſcending to honour my Sophia in the forme 
manner. To which inſtructive favours, 1 attributed 
ſome daily improrements: Which the par tial cye of a fond 
mother made me fancy I ſaw in her. 

My ſurpriſe could be equalled by nothing but my grati- 
tude, when, on alighting at an inn twent) miles from 
town, I ſaw her Grace's equipage ſtanding in the court, 
and was informed by her ſervants, that their Lady waited 
there, in expectation of meeting me. Impatient to pay 
thoſe acknowledgements my heart was full of, I bezued 
her Grace might be acquainted with my arrival; but 
could not reſtrain my feet from following the ſervant to, 

cloſe, that I found myſelf i in her arms, before his meſſage 
could be delivered. She embraced my daughter with the 
lame affection, telling us we were now bott her priſoners, 


and 
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and muſt TO wherever ſhe thought proper to convey us; 
giving me to underſtand the full meaning of her words : 
which was, that we ſhould reſide with her during our ſtay 
in town. When I told her IT had already lodgings near 
the Duke's houſe, ſhe replied, ſhe was not a ſtranger to 
my unkindneſs, but had taken the liberty of diſcharging 
them, and thus neceſſitated me to oblige her. 

I need not tell you, that ſo much condeſcenſion was not 
to be withſtood ; fo, after a ſhort refreſhment, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey, and were received by my Lord 
Duke with Teſpectful kindneſs. One month paſſed away 
almoſt en I was beginning to think of my 
return to ſolitude, her Grace having inſiſted on my leav- 
ing Sophia with her, at leaſt for that winter, when one day, 
as we were ſitting in her dreſſing-room, ſhe having juſt 
left it to fetch ſomething from her cabinet, Lord Henr 
(who was but that moment come in from a viſit he had 
been making to a family diſtant from London) entered it. 
Not ſeeing his mother there, he made a genteel apology 
for what he called an intruſion, and would have retired, 
but we prevented him. 

I had never ſeen a figure ſo capable of inſpiring the moſt 
tender ſentiments as was his at that time; though grief 
and diſappointment have fince greatly altered it; render- 
ing at the fame time that deficiency leſs obſervable, by giv- 
ing additional beauties to a mind, which I then thought 
incapab ble of receiving any. 

Her Grace ſoon joined us, having embraced her ſon, 
and gently chid him for his long abſence, ſaid, ſhe would 
now make him a very valuable preſent, ſo valuable, that he 
would much regret he had not received it ſooner. But 


you, my dear 5 taking my d: aughter” s hand, muſt firſt permit 


me to fulfil this promiſe. She bluſhed, and was ſilent.— 
My Lord reſpectfully approached them, whilſt I, ftruck 
with her look, her manner, fo noble, fo enforcing, could 
only expreſs What! felt, by the ſtrict attention I obſerved. 
Providence has at lat, continued ſhe, given me a daugh- 
ter; you a lifter. I ſhall lay nothing of her deſerts, only 
be gratcful for this gift, as J have been; or as you find it 
merits. Tis impoſſible to ſay which ſhewed the greateſt 
emotion or eagerneſs to thank the Duchels, Indeed, I 
. have 
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have ſince thought, my Lord ſeemed to feel the full force 
of a real obligation. A few days after, I received a letter 
from the country, by which I found my preſence neceſſa- 
ry to expedite fome affairs of moment. On parting with 
my children, and their kind protectreſs, an unuſual melan- 
choly ſeized me; but this I imagined was owing to the 
difficulty I had in tearing myſelf from the ſociety of per- 
ſons ſo dear to me. Ten months paſſed without any in- 

_ cidents happening worth your attention, except that 1 
_ conſtantly received excuſes from her Grace for detaining 
my girl, and a promiſe of paying me a viſit with her early 


in the ſummer, 


One evening, as I was walking in a little wood near 
my houſe, I ſaw a chariot and fix driving ſwiftly towards 
it: As ſoon as it ſtopped, a young gentleman, whom I did 
not immediately recollect, ſtepped from it; but what was 
my aſtoniſhment, after ſpeaking to one of my ſervants, ta 
ſee Lord Henry haftening to meet me. To thoſe en- 
quiries my gratitude ſuggeſted, his anſwers were ſhort and 
unconnected ; but when I mentioned my children, his em- 
barraſſment increaſed : He endeavoured to hide it, giving 
me a letter, which a ſecret impulſe made me open with 
impatience, firſt aſking his excuſe for doing it. Theſe, 
Madam, as near as I can recollect, were the contents. 


« My dear Mrs. Mortbley, | 
« Our good and amiable daughter has for ſome days paſt 


been indiſpoſed with an inflammatory diſorder on her lungs; 
but don't my dear partner in this ineſtimable treaſure, ima- 
gine the worſt ; for the phyſicians I have called in, who 
are men of great ſkill, aſſure me there is no danger. 

Lord Henry, knowing the tenderneſs I have for my charm- 

ing girl, has propoſed attending you to town: the ſeeing 
you will be to her the moſt effectual reſtorative, and give 
ſineere ſatisfaction to, madam, your affectionate and 
obliged humble ſervant. 5 | 
P. S.—Miſs Worthley knows 
town, but not the occaſion.” 


No. 3. | N n On 


of your coming to 
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On turning to Lord Henry, I obſerved he haſtily with- 


drew a handkerchief from his eyes. What a noble ten- 


derneſs is this, my Lord, that can fo affect you for the diſ- 


treſſes of others; but tell me, my Lord, continued I, has 
her Grace really let me know the worſt of my child's diſ- 
order? Indeed, madam, he replied, I flatter myſelf, there 
is no danger apprehended, the ſlighteſt appearances of 
which would, I muſt own, greatly alarm me. O, Mrs. 
Worthley ! you know not the intereic 1 have in the life of 
that excellent creature. Can you pardon me, madam, for 
hiding the pation, in which I glory, fo long from you? My 
ſurprize prevented me from interrupting him, and he went 
on. Call it not want of confidence, but a diffidence, whe- _ 
ther I might ever have it in my power to make her mine. 
Even to herſelf I did not difclote my ſentiments, till I had 
prevailed on my mother to give them her ſanction, with a 
_ promiſe of endeavouring to add to it that of my father's, 
who has the higheſt eſteem for Miſs Worthley, and never 
denies any thing to the felicity of his children. _ 
Confounded by a declaration fo unexpected, I ſcarce knew 
what anſwer to return. When I would have thanked him 
for the honour he intended us, he prevented me, by ſaying, 
Mention not that, madam; the honour is mine; who ne- 
ver ſaw thoſe charms generally imagined to conſiſt in titles 
and ſplendor, till Miſs Worthley gave me hopes I might 
one day ally them to her virtues. He further added, that 
the reaſon her Grace had given Sophia for requeſting my 
preſence at this time was, that ſhe might communicate to 
me his Lordſhip's choice, and have my approbation of it 
confirmed. How much the manner of conferring en- 
hances an obligation, to a mind not ungenerous ! Mine 
was oppreſſed; but with ſenſations the moſt agreeable.— 
We ſat out early the next morning, and found ſeveral re- 
lays of horſes properly diſpoſed on the road, by which means 
we came to town the day following. The Ducheſs met 
us at our alighting from the chariot, expreſſed her ſatis- 
faction at ſeeing me, and ſaid ſhe hoped her dear girl was 
| ſomething better ſince ſhe wrote to me. His Lordſhip 
ſhewed vaſt pleaſure at this account, eagerly enquiring if he 
might not be allowed to attend her, Her Grace replied, _ 
that waiting my arrival at a window fronting the {treet, 
8 5 _ | ſhe 
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ſhe was juſt dropped aſleep in her chair. I begged to be 


permitted to go to her, on which his Lordthip left us 3 
but as he went out at one door, ſhe that moment came in 
at the other. Not having ſeen her fo long, the aiteration 
in her perſon was more vitible to me; ; and {truck me with 
a ſorrow I had great difficulty to prevent from appearing. 
A paleneſs, like that of death, overipread her cheeks, once 
animated with the bluſh of health; her eyes ſcemed ttart- 
ing, and full of languor ;. and her voice was {o loſt, as to 
be icarcely diſtinguiſhable. She afked me, after her joy 
was a little ſubſided, it I did not perceive the cold ſhe had 
taken, by walking too late at Vauxhall; but I ought not 
to complain, ſhe ſaid, becauſe it was my own obitinacy 
that occaſioned it. Thoped the change of air, I replied, 
would foon get the better of her indif {poiwion : that I 
ſhould requeſt her Grace to part with her for ſome wesks, 
finding I could not ſupport a longer ſeparation. Yes, 
Mrs. Worthley, returned the Ducheſs, we will divide ner 
time between us; for now thall I claim an equal thare in 
the affections of my daughter: but let me conduct you to 
my cloſet ; I have an affair of i importance o communicate 
to you. See, my ſon is coming towards us; we'll leave 
him to entertain Miſs Worthley. This once more called 
the blood into its native throne, which tinged her whole 
face. On our retiring, her Grace convinced me, in the 
moſt endearing manner, that the approved Lord Henry's | 
_ inclinations ; but faid, the had not yet mentioned it to the 
Duke; but ſhe had very littie doubt of his compliance, 
and propoſed ſoon to begin her embaſſy. The plytiicians 
adviſed the country air as ; molt like y to reſtore my daugh- 
ter's health, which made me haſten my departure, though 
afraid her reluctance in quitting the Ducheſs would de at 
tended with 2 conſequences. 


(To be continued.) 
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POETRY. 


CORYDON AND THYRSIS; 
Pg 
PASTORAL. 
Su 
CORYDON, 


HE mid-day ſun now darts his vertic ray, 
And neighbouring ſwains to cool 5 ſtray; 


Let us, ſecluded from the heat, recline 


Beneath the ſhadow of this towring pine; 
And while in view our lambs diſporting play, 
Attune your reed, and pipe ſome ſprightly lay. 


Oft have I heard of Damon's wondrous ſkill 1 


In rural ditties, and the tuneful quill; 
T was he inſtructed you the piping art, 


To chear the ſwains, and win your Flora's heart; 
Give, then, a ſample of his blitheſome ſtrains, 


This varniſhed whiſtle ſhall reward your pains, 


 THYRSIS8, 
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THYRSIS, 


Small praiſe, I ween, is due my fkill in ſong ; 

*T was ne'er delign'd to ſoothe the jocund throng z 
But, now and then, a leifure hour to ſpend, 

And chear myſelf in abſence of a friend : 

Yet to my lips VII now my reed apply, 

And wich my Corydon's requeſt comply. 

I'll fing you one with ſorrow deeply fraught, 

The laſt ſweet ditty peerleſs Damon taught, 


CORYDON. 


Begin— I'll with attention watch our ſheep, 
And eye the goats on yonder craggy ſteep. 


 THYRSIS, 


Far in a wild, beneath a beechen ſhade,  _ 
Where ſilver Clyde winds down his oozy bed; 
The fair Amanda, erſt ſo blithe and gay, 

At Daphne's fide reclin'd, deſponding lay; 

Her burſting boſom heav'd with ſwelling ſighs, 


While tears unfeign'd ran ftreaming from her eyes; 


Her ſheep, unheeded, wander'd to and fro, 
And vocal hills re-echoed all her woe. 5 
Young Daphne, griev'd to ſee the nymph diſtreſs'd, 
In friendly ſtrains her ſympathy expreſs'd : ” 
Lo, genial Spring, in roiy garb array'd, 
Smiles on the hills, and paints th' enamell'd mead ! 
Prolific Sol now chears the gladſome plain, 
And ſwells the fruit, and fills the bladed grain; 
On every ſpray the feather'd warblers ſing, 
And all the groves with rural mulic ring; 
Our fleecy nibblers crop the clover field; 
Clyde's winding banks a goodly proſpect yield; 
The joyous May in all her pomp appears: 
Then why thele ſighs, Amanda? why theſe tears? 
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Why all this grief !—all this ill- ſeaſon'd pain! ? 
Come, dear Amanda, to a friend explain.“ 


Silent and ſad, ſhe Daphne wiſtful ey'd, 


And dd; anon, witheheaving ſighs reply'd: 


<« O lead me, Daphne, to ſome deſart ſhore, 
Where to tie rocks I may my fate deplore 
The gentle Spring no more affords delight, 

The dappling flowers are hateful to my light: 

Nor Glotta's * banks, (where once, devoid of care, 

I blitnly ſung throughout the varied year,) 

Nor bliſsful dales, where he meand ring flows, 

Can tears ſuppreſs, or ſoothe my endleſs woes 

My lambs (would I were innocent as they!) 

W nere'er they liſt may for Amanda ftray ; 

Nor hills, nor dales, nor friſking flocks can pleaſe— - 

A long farewell to happineſs and eaſe !” 
„ You wont, ſaid Daphne, to be blithe and free, 

You wont to chear us with your mirth and glee; 

The jocund ſwains, charm'd with your pleaſing ſong, 
With joyful hearts around you us'd to throng, 

And on their pipes to join your chorus play. 
Whercefore this change, my dear Amanda, ſay? 

What lies fo heavy at your throbbing heart, 

Amanda, tell? to me your woes impart.” 

« Ceaſe, ceaſe, my Daphne, your unwelcome ſtrains! 
Theſe gay reflections but increaſe my pains. 
While pure, untainted innocence remain'd, 

*Ere Strephen baſe my witleſs heart obtain'd, ; 
Like you [ ſported, and was blithe like you, 


:- BF days were chearful, and my cares were few; 


But perjur'd Strephon my affections won, 
In him truſted, was by him undone |— 

Ah, now farewell my wonted happy days 
Farewell my wonted innocence and eaſe | 
Farewell, ye groves, and every ſmiling dell! 

Ye wand ring ewes, and ſlighted lambs, farewell! 
My artleſs Daphne, take a friend's advice, 
Wich caution liften to you wooer's voice, 

And 
4 Ciyde. 
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And through Love's mazes ever wary tread 
Or—like Amanda—you may be betray'd. 

'The while fond Strephon deck'd with wreathes my breaſt, 
And taper crook with fragrant garlands dreſt; 
When vows of conſtancy in yonder grove 
He plighted oft, ſay, could I doubt his love ? 
The while he faltering firſt reveal'd his Gy 
] little knew (poor ſimple, thoughtleſs dame) 
His youthful breaſt a wicked heart contain'd 

'T hat by his guile my virtue would be ſtain'd; 
And when my artleſs virgin heart he'd won, 
He'd leave me thus—abandon'd, and undone !”? 


With pity mov'd, young Daphne cropp' d a tear; 
And curs'd the ſwain, fo falſe, and inſincere. 


« Severe, ſaid ſhe, is hapleſs woman's fate, 

If fair, men ruin us, if homely, hate; 

_ We're ſure betray'd, if we through love purſue 
And if we fly, they flatter and undo.” 


« From hence, reſum'd Amanda, learn with care, 
While yet a maid, to ſhun each tempting inare. 
For Strephon's fake what anguiſh ] endure, 
And deep remorſe, which baffies every cure! 
At dead of night, when Nature's ſunk in ſleep, 
With ſorrows wrung, I'm left alone to weep ! 
And when the Sun in eaſtern {ty appears, 
Still P'm dejected, {till bedew'd with tears! — 
For him I bear the village taunting ſcorn, 
By foes inſulted, and by friends forlorn. 
The cruel kran, deaf to my piteous moan, 
Has Doris wed, and left me thus, undone.— 
But ceaſe, Amanda, now tis vain to mourn; 
- Be huſh, ye groves, no more my plaint return; 
Farcwell, ye glades, and every miling vale! 
Ye wand'ring ewes, and ſlig hted lambs, farewell! 
And thou, O Daphne, virtue {till purſue, 
Be innocent, be bleſt farewell | —adieu !” 


Thus having ſpoke, ſhe frantic reach'd the ſhore, 
Plung'd headlong in, and funk to rife no mo: e. 


LT 7 Here 
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Here ſtopt the gentle ſwain—the liſtening crowd, 
Mov'd with his ſtrains, were all in tears bedew'd: 


Such was our Damon's ſkill, and peerleſs meed; 
And ſuch his cunning of the mellow reed. 


CORY DON. | 


His art in piping bis has left with 
Accept your promis'd gift, tis julliye due; 5 
And now, till thine be brought, you "I welcome ſhare 
=F rural A and wholeſome k | 


SOLILOQUY _ 
or 


1 GHWAYMAN. 


nm! Family forlorn !——— 

5 The ſport of fortune, famine, and mankind; 7 
Compoſe thy griefs, Louiſa—ſtop thoſe tears; 
Cry not too piteous—ſpare, Oh, ſpare, thy fire 

Nor quite diſtract thy mother, hapleſs babes. 
What ſhall I do? Which ever way I turn 
Scenes of inceſſant horror, ſtrike my eye; 
Bare, barren walls gloom formidably round, 
And not a ray of hope is left to cheer ; 
Sorrowing and ſick the partner of my fate, 
Lies on her bed of ſtraw—gBeſide her, ſad 
My children dear, cling to her breaſt and weep ; 
Or, preit by hunger, hunt each nook for food, 
And quite exhauſted climb theſe knees In vain 
How cv'ry aſking eye, appears at once | 


Oh, 


_ To drive me from his door- 
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Oh, looks, too eloquent! too plainly mark'd, 
Ye aſk for bread ! I have no bread to give; 
The wants of nature, frugal as ſhe is, 
The little calls, and comforts which ſupport 
From day to day the feeble life of man, 
No more, alas! thy father can ſupply ! 
To me the hand of Heav*n-born charit 
Hard as the ſeaſon gripes—The neighbourhood 
Buſy'd or pleas'd o'erlook a ſtranger's woe 
Scarce knows the tenant of th' adjoining houſe, 
What thin partions ſhield him from the room, 
Where poverty hath hx'd her dread abode. 
Oh! fatal ſource of ill-tim'd delicacy, 
Which bade me ſtill conceal the want extreme, 
While yet the decent dreſs remain'd in ſtore, 
To viſit my Eugenius like myſelf; 


Now ſhame, confuſion, Ay unite, 


IA ! Cruel man! 
Too barbarous Eugenius—this from thee ; 
Have I not ſcreen'd thee from a parent's wrath, 
Shar'd in thy tranſports, in thy forrow ſhar'd ? 
Were not our friendſhips in the cradle form'd, 
Gain'd they not ſtrength and firmneſs as we grew? 
And doſt thou ſhift with fortune's veering gale © e 
Doſt thou ſurvey me with the critic's eye! 
And ſhun thy friend, becauſe, (oh, bluſh to truth! ! 
Oh, ſtain to human ſenſibility !) 

Becauſe his tatter*d garments to the wind, 

And ev'ry paſſenger, more deep betray 
Th' extremity ſevere—Then fare thee well! 
Quick let me ſeek my homely ſhed again, | 
Fly from the wretch who triumphs o'er my rags, 
On my Louiſa's faithful boſom fall, 
Hug to my heart my famiſh'd fondlings round, 
Together ſuffer—and together die.—— 
What piles of wealth, 
What loads of riches glitter thro” each ſtreet ! 
How thick the toys of faſhion croud the eye | 
The lap of luxury can hold no more; 

No. 3. Oo Fortune 
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Fortune ſo rapid, rolls the partial ſhow'r, 
That ev'ry paſſion ſickens with excels, 

And nauſeates the banquet meant to charm— 
Vet, what are all theſe golden ſcenes to me, 
Theſe ſplendid modiſh ſuperfluities 
What are theſe bright temptations to the poor? 
Sooner, alas! will pride new-guild her coach, 
Than bid the warming faggot blaze around 
The hearth where chill neceſſity refides. 

But muſt Louiſa, then—our tender babes 
Muſt they untimely ſink into the grave 
Muſt all be victims to a fate fo ſore? 
The world will nothing give but barren frowns ; 
What then remains—there ſtands the wretched hut, 
I dare not enter—Heaven befriend them all: 
What then remains? The night ſteals on apace, 
The ſick moon labours thro? the riſing clouds, 
FVet— that were well—O, dire neceſſity 
It muſt be ſo—Deſpair do what thou wilt 
— I faint with fear, 

With terror and fatigue. This foreſt gloom, 
Made gloomier by the deep'ning ſhades of night, 
Suits well the ſad diſorders of my foul: 
The pafling owl ſhrieks, horrible her wail, = 
And conſcience broods o'er her prophetic note; 
Light ſprings the hare upon the wither'd leaf, 

The rabbit frolics—and the guilty mind! 
Starts at the ſound as at a Giant's tread. 
Ah, me—1 hear the horſe along the road, 
Forgive me, Providence, forgive me, man! 

I tremble thro! the heart the clatt'ring hoof 
Re-echoes thro' the wood—the moon appears; 
And lights me to my prey. 
— Stop, traveller! 
Behold a being born like thee to live, 
And yet endow'd with fortitude to die, 
Were his alone the pang of poverty; 
But a dear wife now ſtarving far from hence, 
Seven hapleſs hungry children at her ſide, 

A frowning world, and an ungrateful friend, 

_ Urge him to actions which his heart abhors. . 
e | + cones | Alliſt | 
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Aſſiſt us! Save us! Pity my deſpair, 


O'erlook my fault, and view me as a man; 

A fellow-mortal ſues to thee for bread, 

Invites thy charity, invites thy heart. 

Perhaps thou art an huſband, and a father, 

Think if thy babes like mine dejected lay, 

And held their little hands to thee for food. 
What would'ſt thou have me do, wert thou like me, 


Driven to diſtreis like mine Oh, then befriend, 5 


Make our fad caſe your own—l aſk no more; 
Nor will I force what bounty cannot ſpare ; 
Let me not take, aflaſlin-like, the boon 
Which, humbly bending at thy feet, I beg, 
Ne'er till this night. — 
| — God ſpeed thee on thy way, 
May plenty ever fit within thy houſe ! 
If thou haſt children, angels guard their fteps ! 
Health ſcatter roſes round each little cheek— 
And Heaven at laſt reward thy foul with bliſs ! 
He's gone, and left his purſe within my hand. 
| Thou much-defired, thou often ſought in vain, 
Sought while the tears were ſwimming in my eye, 
Sought, but not found, at length J hold thee faſt, 
Swift let me fly upon the wings of love, 
And bear the bleſſing to my fainting babes, 
Then, gently take Louiſa in my arms, 
And whiſper to the mourner, happier tidings. 
Hark ! what noiſe was that ? 
T was the dull bittern, booming o'er my head, 
The raven follows her—the duſky air, 
| Thickens each form upon the cheated fight. 
Ha! Something ſhot acroſs the way methinks | 
Vis but the ſhadow of this {tripling tree, 
That throws its baby-arms as blows the gale. 
Each object terrifies guilt's anxious breaſt 
Ihe robber, trembles at 
What have I ſaid ? 5 
Robber, well may I ftart—Oh, Heay' ne, 
What have I done ? — 
— — Shall then Louiſa live on ſpoil? 
Shall my poor children by the bread of delt! ? 
O 2 
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And have I, at the peaceful hour of night, 

Like ſome malignant thing that prowls the wood ; 
Have I-a very felon !—jought relief 

By mcans like theſe? And yet the traveller 

Gave what I aſk'd as if in charity 
Perhaps his heart, compaſſionately kind, 

Gave from an impulſe it could not retiſt ; 

Perhaps twas fear—left murder might enſue. 
Alas! I bore no arms—no blood I ſought: 
How knew he that? Yet ſure he might perceive 

The harden'd villain ſpoke not in my air, 

Trembling and cold my hand was join'd with his ; 
My knee 13 hard; my feeble accents fail'd; 

The father's, huſband's tears, bedew'd my face; 

And virtue almoſt triumph'd o'er deſpair, 

— Yet ſtrikes the thought ſeverely on my heart, 

The deed was foul—Soft—Let me pauſe awhile! 
Again the moon-beam breaks upon the eye, 
_ Guilt tears me to the ground, I faint, I fall! 

The means of food ſtill ſhould be honeſt means, 

Elſe were it well to ftarve.—— On 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


CELESTINA, a Novel, by Charlotte Smith, 4 vols. 128, 
TS Cadel. 


AVING experienced much ſatisfaction from the 
| peruſal of this lady's former productions, we, with 
expectations of the moſt pleaſing fort, took up Celeſtina, 
but we cannot ſay thoſe expectations were amply gratified, 
nay, it is but candid to own we were in ſome meaſure 
diſappointed. There are certainly ſome well drawn cha- 
racters, but the ſtory turns principally in one incident, 
which the author leads her hero and heroine to expatiate fo 

often and ſo largely upon that we feel the intereſt we ſhould _ 
otherwiſe take in the fate of the amiable Celeſtina, inſen- 
ſibly deadened. And why will Mrs. Smith perlift in in- 
troducing in all her works thoſe frail, yet amiable charac- 
ters, which we fear, from being drawn as poſſeſſing every 
virtue fave only that one, which is the moſt ſolid baſis on 
which to raiſe the ſuperſtructure of female excellence, will 
appear in too favourable, we had almoſt ſaid faſcinating a 
light to the younger part of her fair readers ; for ſurely, 
however, Lady Adeline, in the Orphan of the Caſtle, Mrs. 
Douglas in the Recluſe of the Lake, and Emily Cartwright 

in the preſent work, may excite our compathon, and 
awaken all our ſenſibility they can never be objects wor- 
thy imitation, It is certainly dangerous to cloath vice 
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or folly in a ſpecious garb, and lead them forth to public 
view f gorgiouſly habited, that their real deformity can- 


not at firſt be perecived. Mrs. Smith ſhould remember 
this great truth— _ | 


The heedleſs fair who ftoops to guilty foys, 
Good hearts may pity, but they muſt deſpiſe. 


And however we may compaſſionate the ſorrows of a 
fallen ſiſter, and however humanity may prompt us to en- 
deavour to ſnatch her from impending miſery, it is only b 
renouncing her errors ſhe can hope to appear reſpectable, 
or have the leaſt claim to our eſteem. 

Mrs. Smith, in this work, as in every other, is correct 
and elegant in her language Her poetry riſes far above 
mediocrity, of which we ſhall, in our next, preſent our 
readers with a beautiful ſpecimen. „ 

We do not recollect any part that more immediately in- 


tereſted our feelings than the ſimple, but affecting recital _ 
of Jefley in the firſt volume, and we find her favourite 


Cartwright, through the whole work, a pleaſing conſiſtant 
character. Willoughby is excentric ; Celeſtina herſelf 
rather a pattern of paſhve than active virtue. | 

The friend of Willoughby, we greatly fear, is a cha- 
racter too common to be thought extraordinary. The 
other characters are well drawn, and well ſupported ; and 
though Celeſtina has not equal merit with this Lady's 

former publications, yet it is infinitely ſuperior to the ge- 

nerality of novels, 5 TS, 


WanLy PENSON 3 or, The MEeLancnuoly Man; 
a Miſcellaneous hiſtory, 3 vols. 9s. Kearſley. 


IN this work we find an infinite fund of good ſenſe, and 

a great ſhare of refined ſenſibility, yet we are ſorry to ſee 
an author evidently poſſeſſed of ſuch pleaſing talents, ſuffer 
himſelf to run into ſuch falſe reaſonings, eſpecially on ſuch 
a delicate point as religion, and it gave us pain to peruſe fo 
ludicrous a tale as that of the Tinker and Pedler applied 
to ſo ſacred a ſubject. There are certainly ſome pathetic 
5 | details, 
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details, among which we cannot but reckon, Old Snell's 


Story, and the ſad derangement of poor Betſy Freeman.— 
The hiſtory of Tom Snell borders greatly on the marvel- 
lous, yet it is one of thoſe innocent tales as evidently 
ſerves to amuſe without perverting the underſtanding, or 
depraving the heart. The whole work abounds with per- 
tinent and juſt remarks, from which we cannot but ſelect 
the following. Penſon ſpeaking of the amuſements of 
London, having innumerated them, continues thus :— 


Vet I have viſited all theſe places. What then ?— 

© Why, I could now and then enjoy them, were it not for 
© the reflection, that they are the hot beds, where the 
© ſeeds of the moſt hateful vices often molt vigorouſly ge- 


© nerate, 


« To aſſemble there foe a little recreation were Eire. 


© abie, if one could but keep the imps of hell from aſſem- 


bling with the children of innocence ; but a public place 


(„ js a villain's market. 


Were it not for this reflection, 1 ſay, I could ſome- 
times reliſh the amuſements theſe places afford; but not 
often. Their frequency, I think, would pal my ap- 
appetite. Nor can I conceive what inſipid beings thoſe 
muſt be who require the every-day repetition of ſuch 
ſtimulæ. No life! No fpirits! till ſet going in the 
- whirl of diffipation | Why, I would as ſoon be a (chool- 


boy” s top.” 


The author has left us rather in the dark in regard to 


the fate of the two ladies, Melinda and Sylvia, and the. 


work ſeems prematurely hurried to a conclulion. How- 


ever, as he ſeems to give ſomeihing of a hint, that the 
hiſtory of Melinda will, at a future period, be continued, 
we hope he will not diſappoint our expectations. The 
character of Wanly Penſon cannot be better delineated 
than by the following ſketch, with which the author con— 


cludes his narrative. 


His mind was of nature's choiceſt compolition ; - but 
hurt, partly by ti e APRN of Providence, and party 


0 by 
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© by unprofitable pouring. He was a man of unbound- 
© ed humanity of fine affection—of the pureſt friend- 
ſhip. A man too ſenſible to be happy—who thought 
too deeply to think well—and who ſpun the thread of 
reflection ſo fine, as to render it (at leaſt to himſeif) un- 
ſerviceable. A character, which, in a crowd, is unno- 
ticed, becauſe, like the minutiæ of nature, it requires 
nice obſervation to diſtinguiſh its exquiſiteneſs; a cha- 
rater that, to its intimates, is ever amiable, becauſe it 
will, even to the monopolizing inquietude to itſelf, en- 
deavour to compoſe their tranquillity ; but a character 
to itſelf barely ſupportable, becauſe corporeal nature 
cannot keep pace with its mental rehnements.” 


„ % M W W mW W W, a6 


LADY JANE GRA, an Hiſtorical Tale, 2 vals. 5s. Lane. 


AN hiſtorical fact this might have been ſtiled, as the 
author makes little or no variation from the accounts al- 
ready given by various hiſtorians ; he has thrown the ſubject 
into leiters,. but we cannot fay the ſtile is calculated to 
awaken ſympathy, or call the finer feelings of the ſoul into 
action. The fate of ſo lovely, ſo amiable a woman as 
Lady Jane is ever repreſented to have been, cut off in the 
fullbloom of youth by the tyrannic hand of begotted ſuper- 
ſKicion, muſt ever call forth the ſigh of regret, but it is a fact 
ſo univerially known, and has been deſcribed and lamented 

by fo many eminent authors, that the preſent work wants 
even the charm of novelty to recommend it, 
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SOME PARTICULARS in THR LIFE OF 
MRS. WORTHLEY. 
RELATED BY HERSELF TO LADY S-———m, 
[FROM THE mSTOLIES op LADY FRANCES AND LADY 8—.] 
[CONCLVDED FROM PAGE 275.] 


N FTER a few days, accompanied by Lord Henry, we 

| took our leave; but his Lordſhip was ſo impatient to 
| Join his to her Grace's intereſt, that having conducted us 

down, his ſtay was ſhort ; but he fixed an early day for renew- 
ing his viſit, and for bringing with him the ſanction of the 
Duke, who, he was aſſured, would not withhold it from 

him. The time elapſed, her indiſpoſition increaſing; and 
while I waited in anxious expectation of an event, on 
which not only his happineſs, but perhaps the life of my 
child 3 inſtead of himſelf, arrived one of his Lord- 
| ſhip's ſervants. There was ſomething in his look that 
ſtruct me with terror, which was heightened, when, upon 
my aſking for the Duke's family, the poor fellow gave 
no anſwer to my queſtion; but holding out a letter, turn- 
ed aſide his head, wiped his eyes, and ſobbing aloud, went 
from me. A ſhivering coldneſs ruſhed through my veins; 
„ TD > en 
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ten thouſand ideas crowded at once upon me; but theſe 
lines ſuſpended every faculty of my foul: — 


« How ſhall I tell my good, my kind Mrs. Worthley, 
the dreadful, dreadful loſs I have ſuſtained, that ſhe, that my 
dear Sophia has ſuſtained ? Oh, madam ! my friend my in- 
dulgent mother is no more! An apoplectic fit has carried 
her off. Miſs Worthley's health is already in fo precari- 
cus a ſtate, that ſhe muſt not yet know this addition to 
my misfortunes. Should ſhe too be ſnatched from me !— 
Prevent it Heaven! Indeed I cannet bear the thought. — 
Tell me ſhe is better—tell me ſhe will ſoon recover ;— 
then ſhall a gleam of hope again reviſit the diſtracted ſoul 
of your and her moſt affectionate, and moſt unhappy, 


Henry S—. 


Before I had quite read it thro', Sophia came into the 
room. I would have conveyed it from her ſight, but it 
was too late, my grief having brought me to ſuch a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, that ſhe took it from my hand without m 
being able to prevent it. I was ſurpriſed to ſee wi 
what compoſure ſhe received the fatal tidings : — for- 
getting her own concern, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen 
mine, by the moſt filial endearments; but this affected 
eaſe her ſtrength could not long ſupport. I was awakened 
from my ſtupor by an univerſal trembling which ſuddenly 
_ ſeized her. With difficulty I ſuſtained her, till the ſer- 
vants came to my affiſtance. Violent faintings ſucceeded 
each other with little intermiffion, Judge the diſtracted 
Rate in which I was involved; yet in her intervals was I 
obliged to appear before her wth even a ſhew of chearful- 
neſs. Seeing the phyſicians more uneaſy at her late ſymp- 
toms, than I had ever till then obſerved them, I inſiſted 
on knowing their real ſentiments ; for, faid I, if I am 
_ threatened with a blow, which to me will be worſe than 
death, I conjure you tell me, that I may prepare to meet it 
with a reſignation due to the divine Power who deals it. 
After ſome heſitation, they told me it was their opinion 
= my 
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my daughter's diſorder proceeded from a ſudden decay of 
her lungs, which might poſſibly baffle all their ſkill and di- 
ligence ; but ſtill added, that there was a probability ſome 
of the medicines they had already given, and would far- 
ther preſcribe, might yet ſucceed. Heaven lent me reſo- 
lution at that moment, or no earthly conſolation could 
have ſupported me. Pardon me, madam, pardon a fond 


mother, who (though with pain) loves to recount the pre- 


cious minutes, as they flew, whilſt ſhe was bleſſed with 


the ſight of her beloved child. 


When her Grace was interred, Lord Henry ſent 
word he intended being with. us in a few days — Con- 
trary to my own belief, I flattered myſelf his preſence 


might give her ſpirits, if not health. So greedily do we 


raſp at the leaſt ſhadow of hope, where a diiaſter is fore- 
ſeen, that will certainly deſtroy our peace; little ſuſpecting 


that we only climb a ſteep precipice, to make our fall the 


greater. His Lordſhip's interview with her was affecting 5 


beyond imagination; he approached her with an aſſumed 
air of calmneſs; took her hand, his own trembling ſo that 


he could ſcarcely hold it; while paſſion ſtruggling for 
vent, choaked the paſſage of his words, and he could only 


_ expreſs himſelf in broken accents. 


Not being able to bear the conflicts of his ſoul in her | 


_ preſence, he left the room with precipitation. Go to him, 


my dear mother, go to him and comfort him, faid ſhe ; 
his ſeeing me has, I fear, raiſed in his memory what can 


never be eraſed from mine. Happy, that ſhe did not attribute 


any part of his concern to the alteration in her own 


health. 1 told her, I did not expect he would fo ſoon get 


the better of it, conſidering the tender duty he always bore 
her Grace. We muſt both, my love, endeavour to con- 


ſole him; and your being chearful will, I am convinced, 


the ſooneſt effect it. 
Having ſaid this, I went to ſeek his Lordſhip, and 


| found, by the redneſs of his eyes, that his heart was juſt 


relieved by a friendly ſhower ; and he liſtened with ſome 
degree of patience to the reaſons I urged for a reſignation 


to our fates, if they deſtined us to be unhappy. 


A fortnight after reduced her to ſuch a itate of weak- 
nels, that it wouls not permit her to leave her room; yet 
e 8 had 
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had ſhe never mentioned to us that ſhe thought herſelf 


in the leaſt danger. One morning, when ſhe was re- 
markably chearful, Lord Henry, delighted at ſeeing a ſymp- 
tom, which he thought favourable, was propoling a jour- 
ney to the Hot Wells at Briſtol, when ſhe could bear the 
fatigue of travelling. Your Lordſhip is very obliging, 
faid ſhe, interrupting him; but don't you really know, 
locking at us with a piercing ſerenity, that I am preparing 
myſelf for a journey of much higher conſequence ? We 
both gueſſed at her meaning, and ſorrow kept us ſilent; 
whilſt ſhe thus proceeded. —I was never ſuperſtitious, yet 
own my reſolution was laſt night ſtaggered by a dream, 
which I look on as ordained by Heaven, to warn me of 
my approaching diſſolution. Soon after I was retired to 
reſt, a tranquil ſleep took poſſeſſion of my ſenſes ; when 
methought my dear, my ever honoured ſecond mother, 
ſtood before me. The fplendor in which ſhe appeared, 
dazzled my ſight, and I endeavoured to hide my face; but 
advancing towards me, ſhe took my hand, calling me by 
the tender name of daughter. Encouraged by the ſound 
of a voice ſo dear to me, I lifted up my eyes. The fame 
bright benignant ſmile, that always ſhone upon her coun- 
tenance, was heightened, not diminiſhed. Her robe was 
tranſparently white, and the crown that encircled her head 
reflected ſo great a brilliancy, that like the ſun it enlighten- 
cd every thing around it. In one hand ſhe held a golden 
| harp, in the other a mirror. Upon the harp ſhe made the 
moſt enchanting muſic ; ſinging the praiſes of her God in 
ſtrains ſo melodious, that I could no longer reſtrain the 
_ ecſtaly of my foul, but joined with her in chanting the 
fame praiſes to the great Creator; and was ſurpriſed to 
hear my own voice, equally harmonious. All that fear 
and reverence, which had at firſt ſeized me, at ſight of the 
ſhining viſion, was now fixed on the omnipotent Power 
worſhiped in my ſong, of Holy, Holy, Holy : theſe words 
I diſtinctly remember. The muſic ceaſing, ſhe held the 
mirror to my face, bidding me look on it. I obeyed ; but 
was ſo transformed, as to have no idea of myſelf, till the 
_ angelic form aſſured me, I ſaw no other. The reflection 


Vas more beautiful than fancy can paint. Whilſt I ſtood 


in admiragon, a robe was thrown over me, and a crown of 
light 
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your brother be my brother: While they live will 1 admit 
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light placed on my head, like that of my once earthly, but 


now heavenly guide; who told me I ſhould ſoon be in 


reality, what at preſent J only ſa w in a tranſitory appear - 
ance. My joy and emotion were fo great at theſe aſſur- 
ances, that I offered to ſeize one of her hands: ſhe, know- 
ing my intention, held it out to me. The clay-coldneſs 


of it awoke me, when I found I had taken hold of the 


wood- work of my bed. 

Here the dear creature ended. Lord Henry's affliction 
was too big for utterance. Watching her looks, I faw 
them alter ſaw his Lordſhip endeavouring to ſupport 
her in his arms, which rouſed me from a fixed thoughtleſs 
ſtupor to a more expreſſive ſorrow. I inſiſted on his leav- 
ing the room, as ſoon as we perceived the leaſt ſign of her 


return to life, leſt the ſeeing him, in the agonies he then 


was, might throw her back to the ſame degree of inſenſi- 


_ bility, from which ſhe was but juſt returning. Three 


days were palt in a dreadful uncertainty, expecting each 


would terminate in the great event that threatened us.— 


Seeing it now irretrievable, and being both in her room 


at the fatal moment, Lord Henry on his knees by her bed- ; 
fide, ſhe took a hand from each, and firſt preſſed one, then 


the other to her dying lips, pronouncing theſe words, 
which were all ſhe had ſpoke diſtinctly ſince her ſeizure: 


Will you, my much loved Lord, the only one who has 
ever ſh 


ared in your Sophia's affections, for my fake, for 
her own fake, cheriſh the beſt of women, and of mothers ? 
I am called upon at this moment to join yours, from whom 
I have received tenderneſs truly maternal. Let this com- 


fort you, my Lord, and you my deareſt mother, (throw - 


ing her arms about my neck) that I am aſſured by her I 
ſhall be bleſſed - bleſſed beyond even what you yourſelves 


could with or imagine. She then recommended, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, her brother to his care, deſiring he would 
be his protector and inſtructor through the difficult paths 


of youth, which he knew how to tread with ſuch noble ex- 


actneſs. My Lord, with a fervency near to devotion, 


aſſured her he would only live to obey every command of 
her's; for, ſaid he, bathing her hand with his tears, is not 
your mother, my deareſt lite, already mine? ſhall not then 


of 
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of no other conſolation, than in ſtriving to promote their 
happineſs. At this a grateful fmile took poſſeſſion of her 
countenance, indicating an inward peace, receiving the 
only addition it could receive, and in lefs than an hour 
| ſhe expired, without nature's offering the leaſt ſtruggle to 
detain her ſoul from the hands of its Maker. v8 

I find myſelf incapable of dwelling longer on this ſub- 
ject, beſides, was I to attempt it, it would be impoſſible for 
me to deſcribe my ſituation : Forgive me then, if J paſs 
it over in ſilence. The Duke ſurvived his Ducheſs but a 
twelvemonth, and no reconciliation taking place between 
your father and him, at his death every thing that was not 
entailed with the Dukedom devolved by will on Lord 
Henry. "I he fortune, noble and unincumbered, was wor- 
thy ſo generous a poſſeſſor. His Lordſhip going abroad 
ſoon after for the recovery of his health, which ſuch a 
ſeries of painful events had much impaired, did not return 
till your Ladyſhip was five years old; in his abſence often 
favouring me with aftectionate marks of his remembrance. 
Every letter repeated the name of my daughter, whom he 
ſtill lamented. Her laſting injunctions (ſaid his Lordſhip, 
in one I received when he had been from England more 
than three years) are always preſent with me; in public 
they are my conſtant companions, and ſhare my moſt ſocial 
hours; in private they are the friends who lead me on to 
higher contemplations, where I am loſt in purſuing the 
image of her who gave them birth.—I reſided in London 
the time his Lordſhip was abroad, that I might have the 
ſatisfaction of being near my ſon, who, I was informed, 
had made a ſurprizing proficiency in his ſtudies. es 
I now began to look on myſelf as one who had hoarded 
vaſt treaſures in different parcels, all equally valuable and 
dear to him. With ſecret delight his eyes were conſtantly 
contemplating their worth, declaring, were he to loſe any 
one of them, it would make him miſerable. At length 
a cruel enemy ſtele into his houſe, armed fo as not to be 
rel Red, and took from him firit one treaſure, then ano- 
ther, till he had deipoiled him of the whole, except one 
| little caſket, which the relentleſs robber had not yet ſeized. 
_ 'I'his unforeſeen accident made him completely wretched ; 
he retuſcd comfort, giving his foul up to a deſponding 


| rief. 
6 > 
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grief. Not once reflecting on the little caſket, he was 
finking for want of ſupport, when it offered itſelf to his me- 
mory. Surprized that he had fo long neglected it, he 
flew to the place where it was depoſited, and found it con- 
tained immenſe riches, which, though not all the ſums he 
was once poſſeſſed of, were ſufficient to make him ſuſtain 
their loſs with more reſignation. Like him too | lifted up 
my heart in grateful acknowledgements to the divine 
Diſpoſer of Mercy, for not ſuffering the deſpoiler, Death, 
to take from me the whole of thoie treaſures with which 
his bounty had enriched me, | . 
Il felt the moſt exquiſite pleaſure on your uncle's return 
to England, to find his health perfectly reſtored, and to ſee 
him enjoy, in ſome meaſure, his uſual chearfulneſs, though 
often interrupted by moments of ſevere melancholy. His 
Lordſhip ſoon after his arrival conducted you to Chelſea 
ſchool, and has often declared to me, that he felt a paternal 
_ fondneſs for you, which he was afraid you did not receive 
ſufficient proofs of from your natural parents. My ſiſter's 
perſon, would he ſay, is lovely; ſhe has a great ſhare of 
good ſenſe ; but this, like the morning ſun when obſcured 
by a cloud, is for the preſent overcaſt by her foibles.— 
Indeed, my dear Lady Frances, a time muſt come when 
the love of admiration will ceaſe; for that is the thorn 
which preyents thoſe ſeeds of tenderneſs, which nature al- 
ways ſows in a parent's boſom, from appearing, When 
they are removed, her warm ſenſe, aided by reflection, 
will ripen thoſe ſeeds into flowers. 
On my reſolving to leave London, Lord Henry con- 
ſented to honour once more with his preſence my ſmall re- 
treat in the country. And it being near the time when 
young gentlemen are permitted to follow their diverſions 
with their friends for {ix weeks, we took my {on with us, 
who was then fifteen, Notwithſtanding the difference 
in their ages, Lord Henry made him the partner of his di- 
verſions, as well as ſtudies, petitioning me to enlarge the 
time limited for his return to ſchool to three months. To 
this I readily aſſented, knowing the great delight his 
Lordſhip had in inſtructing him, and the example he would 
have hefore him to form his mind to every manly virtue. 
As we were one day talking on indifferent ſubjects, I hap- 
ER pened 
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pened to mention a young gentleman of diſtinction, who, 
I heard, had juſt bought into the regiment, once my huſ- 
band's. My ſon replied, he knew him perfectly well, 
that he was always extremely kind to him, and had left 
Weſtmintter ſchool but a few months. I obſerved, whilit 
he was ſpeaking, his eyes ſparkling with uncommon plea- 
ſure, ſtrongly enforced his approbation of the ſtep Mr. 
| Monkton had taken. This account was by the next poſt 
confirmed in a letter Charles received from him. The 


purport of it was, that he had choſen the only way of 


life capable of making him happy, and politely defiring a 
correſpondence might be kept up between them. When 
I had read it, he ſeemed going fo ſpeak with earneſtiæſs, 
but heſitated as if wanting reſolution to proceed. The 


of 


reaſon of it was explained to me in a few days after, when, as 


I was walking in the garden, Lord Henry joining me, faid 
he had a boon to aſk that he almoſt deſpaired of my granting, 
and owned he thought it an unreaſonable one. 1 begged 
his Lordſhip would not entertain ſo mean an opinion of 
me, as to imagine I was capable of refuſing any thing he 


| ſhould condeſcend to aſk, where he knew he might com- 


mand. Then, madam, I will preſume on your goodneſs, ſaid 
he Having for this week paſt obſerved my dear Charles 
to be thoughtful, I reſolved, if poſſible, to l:arn from him- 
felf the reaſon of ſo ſudden a change, in which I have juſt 


ſucceeded. It was with ſome difficulty he acknowledged 


himſelf perplexed between his duty to you, and a wiſh he 
had entertained of following Mr. Monkton's example, by 
purchaſing a commithon in the army. At the ſame time 
he declared he had rather die than diſoblige you, and would 
never mention it, if he thought it would occaſion you a 
moment's pain; adding, that if your approbation could 


poſſibly be obtained, it would make him the happieſt crea- 


ture in the world. I foreſaw the difficulty you muſt have 


in complying with his requeſt, and for that reaſon tried 
every argument I was maſter of to diſſuade him from it.— 


He appeared quite ſatisfied, but earneſtly deſired I would 
hint it to you, ſaying, that if he then found you averſe to 


his deſigns, he would immediately drop them, determined 


to conſult nothing in his future conduct but your ſatisfac- 
tion, which ſhould be always dearer to him than his ow 


I 
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I was greatly moved by ſuch expreſſions of filial duty from 
ſo young a mind, which prevailed on me to propoſe it.— 
Could my Sophia look down from the manſions of the 
bleſſed, how might ſhe glory in ſuch a brother! This was 
the only time I had ever heard him ſpeak of her fince her 
death. He ſeemed then ſo ſoftened by this reflection, 
that, to turn the bent of his thoughts from that ſubject, I 
delayed not to aſſure him, that as my ſon had his ſanction, 
and I found his future peace depended on mine, I would 
not withhold it from him. That his joy might be per- 
fect, I begged his Lordſhip would let him know I granted 
it chearfully; who was pleaſed to thank me in the gentee]- 
eſt terms. My ſon juſt then coming into the garden, was 
acquainted by him that he had my permiſſion to fellow his 
inclinations ; for which he made a thouſand returns of af-- 
fection and gratitude. Every thing being ſettled to his 
infinite joy, it was determined, by the advice of our beſt 


friend, to place him at an academy till a vacancy ſhould 


happen in Col. N———'s regiment, preferred by Charles 


for two reaſons—Firſt, that it had been his father's, whoſe _ 


example he ſhould glory in imitating—next, that he ſhould 
then ſhare the toil and honour of his profeſſion with Mr. 
Monkton, for whom he expreſſed a ſteady regard, not 
common to his years. Feeling the infirmities of age 
creeping on, which would hinder me from taking jour- 
nies of to conſiderable a length as the houſe I lived in was 
from the metropolis, and knowing that I ſhould there en- 
joy more of Lord Henry's and my ſon's company, the for- 
mer being almoſt as dear to me as the latter, I got over 
every objection to be bleſſed with it, even that of ſelling 
my paternal eftate. This I did with leſs reluctance, as 
his Lordſhip, on having my inclinations hinted - to him, 
immediately propoſed becoming the purchaſer, telling me, 
that my fon, when of age, ſhould, if it was his choice, 
again poſſeſs it on the ſame terms. It was valued at eight 
thouſand pounds, and the money being lodged in the Bank, 
where great part of my fortune was before depoſited, I 
yielded it up to his Lordſhip, and ſoon after went to town. 
We waited three years before a vacancy offered for my 
ſon to purchaſe, when Lord Henry inſitted on preſenting 
the young ſoldier with his firſt commiffion. What im- 
No. 4. 5 | 9 . menſe 
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menſe obligations ! but theſe are not half I owe his gene- 


rolity, which nothing but thoſe of his tenderneſs can equal. 


The regiment being in a few months ordered for Scotland, 
though I knew he would not be expoſed to immediate 
danger, vet I tormented myſelf with thinking I ſhould ſee 
him no more, The fate ot his father came every moment 
treth to my memory, and peace was a ſtranger to my bo- 
ſom, till his letters made way for a train of more pleaſing 
ideas. But all my care was amply rewarded by the joy 1 
feit at his return, after an abſence of two years. When 
raiſed to the rank of captain, and his regiment quartered 
at Guildford in Surry, I was happy in having him often 
with me. The morning he came of age, Lord Henry's 
{teward ſent in his name, and being inſtantly admitted, de- 
livered to my ſon a letter, ſaying, that would inform him of 
his bufineſs. As no words can add value to an obligation 
conferred in ſo noble a manner, let it ſpeak its own inimi- 


« Dear Charles, 


« T have ſent Reynolds with the writings of the eſtate I 
ſome years ſince purchaſed of Mrs. Worthley, with an in- 
tention of reſtoring it to you when you came of age, He 
will refund all the rents ſince it has been in my poſſeſſion. 
1 hope you will find me not an unprofitable ſteward ; for 


in this affair you muit conſider me in no other light. I 


intend dining with you, and congratulating myſelf on this 
day's happy event. But one thing I ſhall intift on, (you 
know, my dear Charles, I am peremptory) which is, that 
you don't mention a ſyllable of what has paſt this morn- 
ing. In complying with my requeſt, you will highly | 


e Your affetionate | 


ce Henry & — 


See, madam, ſaid my fon, giving me the letter, ſee how 
greatly we are oppreued by new benents! yet does our 
ITE pI | 5 Kind 
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kind benefactor refuſe the poor tribute of thanks. I can- 
not expreſs the gratitude our hearts were filled with, which, 
in obedience to his commands, we endeavoured to re- 
ſtrain. I believe he ſaw it in our looks; for taking a hand 
from each, not a word, my good Mrs. Worthley, not a 
word, my dear Charles, of what has paſt, or 1 am gone this 
inſtant. Thus were we conſtrained to pour out our ac- 
knowledgements in ſecret, becauſe they rather diſtreſied 
than gratihed the worthieſt of hearts. The regiment, at- 
ter having remained in England two years, was then or- 
dered to Ireland, where it hath now been almoſt ſix. A 
long, long ablence J have found it. 

Now, madam, I have only this to add, that upon your 
Ladyſhip's return from ſchool, your uncle perceiving you 
did not enjoy the liberty you deſerved, formed a deſign, 
which he has at laſt executed, by making you miſtreſs of 
Audley Caſtle. When he firſt mentioned it to me, he 
| ſaid, he had but one difficulty, if the Duke and Ducheſs 
conſented, which was the want of a companion of your 
_ own ſex. I thought an offer from me to attend your Lady- 
| ſhip would not be diſagreeable. He was pleaſed to accept 
it; . by his Lordſhip's deſire, I came hither ſome days 
before you. He ſaid he intended to ſurpriſe his niece; for 
that your Ladyſhip ſhould not know, till your arrival, yu ö 
was to have any other companion chan himſelf. — 


The angel add and in my ear 


So pleaſing left her voice, that I awhile 
; T hought her iti!] ſpeaking, Rill tood nd to hear: 


Q 2 
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a STORY. 
or 
ANGLADE. 
{raw Ti ede or n bark. 


T* Count of Montgomery rented part of an hotel in 
the Rüe Royale, at Paris. The ground floor and 
firſt floor were occupied by him; the ſecond and third by the 
Sieur d' Anglade. The Coven and Counteſs de Montgo- 
mery had an eftabliſhment ſuitable to their rank; they kept 
an almoner, and ſeveral male and female ſervants, and their 
| horſes and equipage were numerous in proportion. Mon- 
ſieur d'Anglade (who was a gentleman, though of an in- 
ferior rank to the Count) and his wife lived with leſs 
ſplendor, but yet with elegance and decency ſuitable to 
their ſituation in life. They had a carriage, and were ad- 
| mitted into the beſt companies, where probably d'Anglade 
| Increaſed his income by play; but, on the ſtricteſt en- 
quiry, it did not appear that any diſhonorable actions 
could be imputed to him. The Count and Counteſs de 
Montgomery lived on a footing of neighbourly civility 
with Monſieur and Madame d' Anglade; ; and, without be- 
ing very intimate, were always on friendly terms. Some 
time in n September, 1687, che Count and Counteſs we ; 
po 
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poſed paſſing a few days at Villebouſin, one of their coun- 
try houſes: They informed Monſieur and Madame d' An- 
glade of their deſign, and invited them to be of the party. 
They accepted it; but the evening before they were to 
go, they for ſome reaſon or other (probably becauſe Ma- 
dame d' Anglade was not * well) begged leave to de- 
cline the honour, and the Count and Counteſs ſet out 
without them; leaving in their lodgings one of the Coun- 
teſs's women, four girls whom ſhe employed to work for 
her in embroidery, and a boy who was kept to help the 
footmen. They took with them the prieſt, Francis Gag- 
nard, who was their almoner, and all their other ſervants. 
The Count pretended that a ſtrange preſentiment of 
impending evil hung over him, and determined him to re- 
turn to Paris a day ſooner than he intended. Certain it is, 
that inſtead of ſtaying till Thurſday, as they propoſed, they 
came back on Wedneſday evening. On their coming to 
their hotel a few moments before their ſervants (who fol- 
lowed them on horſeback), they obſerved that the door of 
à room on the ground floor, where their men- ſervants 
ſlept, was a-jar, though the almoner, who always kept the 
| key, had double locked it when he went away. Monſieur 
d' Anglade, who was out when they came home, returned 
to his lodgings about eleven o'clock; bringing with him 
two friends, with whom he had ſupped at the Preſident 
 Roberts's. On entering, he was told that the Count and 
Counteſs were returned, at Which, it is faid, he appeared 
much ſurprized. However, he went into the apartment 
where they were, to pay his compliments. They deſired 
him to fit down, and ſent to beg Madame d' Anglade 
would join them; ſhe did fo, and they paſſed ſome time 
in converſation, after which they parted. | | 
The next morning the Count de Montgomery diſco- 
vered that the lock of his ſtrong box had been opened by 
a falſe key, from whence had been taken thirteen fmall 
ſacks, each containing a thouſand livres in ſilver; eleven 
thouſand five hundred livres in gold, being double piſtoles; 
and an hundred louis d'ors of a new coinage, called au 
Cordon, together with a pearl necklace, worth four thou- 
ſand livres. | 


The 
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The Count, as ſoon as he made this diſcovery, went to 
the Police and preferred his complaint, deſcribing the ſums 
taken from him, and the ſpecies in which thoſe ſums were. 
The Lieutenant of the Police went directly to the hotel, 
where from circumſtances it clearly appeared, that the 
robbery muſt have been committed by ſome one who be- 
longed to the houſe. Monſieur and Madame d'Anglade 
earneſtly deſired to have their apartments and their ſer- 
vants examined; and, from ſome obſervations he then 
made, or ſome prejudice he had before entertained againſt 
Monſieur and Madame d'Anglade, the Lieutenant of the 
Police ſeems to have conceived the moſt diſadvantageous 
opinion of them, and to have been ſo far prepoſſeſſed with 

an idea of their guilt, that he did not ſufficiently inveſti- 
gate the looks and the conduct of others. In purſuance, 
however, of their defire to have their rooms ſearched, he 
followed them thither, and looked narrowly into their 
drawers, cloſets, and boxes; unmade the beds, and ſearch- 
ed the mattraſſes and paillaſſes. On the floor they them- 
ſelves inhabited, nothing was found. He then propoſed 
aſcending to the attic ſtory, to which Monſieur d' Anglade 
readily conſented. Madame d*Anglade excuſed herſelf 
from attending, ſaying that ſhe was ill and weak. HO W- 
ever her huſband went up with the officer of juſtice, and 
all was readily ſubmitted to his inſpection. In looking 
into an old trunk, filled with cloaths, remnants, and parch- 

ments, he found a rouleau of ſeventy louis d'ors au cordon, 
_ wrapt in a printed paper, which printed paper was a ge- 
nealogical table, which the Count ſaid was his. TE 

This ſeems to have been the circumſtance which ſo far 
confirmed the before groundleſs and ſlight ſuſpicions of the 
Lieutenant of the Police, that it occaſioned the ruin of 
theſe unfortunate people. 5 5 
As ſoon as theſe ſeventy louis were brought to light, 
the Count de Montgomery inſiſted upon it that they were 

his; though, as they were in common circulation, it was 
as impoſſible for him to ſwear to them as to any other coin. 
He declared, however, that he had no doubt but that Mon- 
ſieur and Madame d' Anglade had robbed him; and ſaid 
that he would anſwer for the honeſty of all his own people; 
and that on this occaſion he could not but recollect that 


the 
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the Sieur Grimaudet, who had before occupied this hotel, 
which Monſieur d'Anglade had inhabited at the fame 
time, had loſt a valuable piece of plate. It was, there- 
fore, the Count ſaid, very probable that d'Anglade had 
been guilty of both robberies, which had happened 1 in the 
ſame place while he inhabited it. 

On this rouleau of ſeventy louis d'ors, the Licutinnt 
of the Police ſeized. He bid Monſieur d'Anglade count 
them ; he did fo, but, terrified at the imputation of guilt, 
and of the fatal conſquences which in France often fol- 
low the imputation only, his hand trembled as he did it; 
he was ſenſible of it, and ſaid—« I tremble.” This em 
tion, ſo natural even to innocence, appeared, in the eyes 
of the Count and the Lieutenant, a corroboration of his 
guilt. After this examination they deſcended to the ground 

floor, where the almoner, the page, and the valet de 
chambre were accuſtomed to ſleep together, in a ſmall 
room. Madame d'Anglade defired the officer of the Po- 
lice to remark, that the door of this. apartment had been 
left open, and that the valet de chambre probably knew 
why; of whom therefore enquiry ſhould be made. No- 
thing was more natural than this obſervation, yet to minds 
already prepultcited with an opinion of the guilt of Ang- 
lade and his wife, this remark ſeemed to confirm it; when 
in a corner of this room, where the wall formed a little re- 
ceſs, five of the ſacks were diſcovered, which the Count 
had loſt; in each of which was a thouſand livres; and a 
ſixth, from which upwards of two hundred had been taken. 
After this, no farther enquiry was made, nor any of the 
ſervants examined. The guilt of Monſieur and Madame 
d'Anglade was aſcertained, i in the opinion of the Lieute- 
nant of the Police and the Count de Montgomery ; and on 
no ſtronger grounds than the circumſtance of finding the 
ſeventy louis d'ors, the emotion ſhewn by d'Anglade 
while he counted them, and the remark made by his wife, 
were theſe unfortunate people committed to priſon. Their 
effects were ſeized. Monheur d'Anglade was thrown in- 
to a dungeon in the Chatelet ; and his wife, who was 
with child, and her little girl about four years old, were 
ſent to fort 1 Eveque; while the ſtricteſt orders were given 
that no perſon whatever ſhould be admitted to ſpeak to 
5 them. 


acne me, ww 


without food, medicine, or aſſiſtance of any kind; though 
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them. The proſecution now commenced, and the Lieu- 
tenant of the Police, who had committed the unhappy 


man, was to be his judge. D'Anglade appealed, and at- 
tempted to inſtitute a {wit againſt him, and make him a 


party, in order to prevent his being competent to give 
judgment; but this attempt failed, and ſerved only to add 
perſonal animolity to the prejudice this officer had before 


taken up againſt Anglade. Witneſſes were examined; 


but, far from their being heard with impartiality, their 
evidence was twiſted to the purpoſes of thoſe, who deſired 
to prove guilty the man they were determined to believe ſo. 
The almoner, Francis Gagnard, who was the really 
guilty perſon, was among thoſe whoſe evidence was now 


admitted againſt Anglade ; and this wretch had effrontery 


enough to conceal the emotions of his ſoul, and to perform 
a mals, Which the Count ordered to be ſaid at St. Eſprit, 
for the diſcovery of the culprits. 

The Lieutenant of the Police, elate with his triumph 


over the miſerable priſoner, puſhed on the proſecution 
with all the avidity which malice and revenge could in- 


ſpire, in a vindictive ſpirit. In ſpite, however, of all he 
could do, the proofs againſt d'Anglade were {till iniuffi- 


_ cient; therefore he determined to have him put to the tor- 


ture, in hopes of bringing him to confeſs the crime. — 


Anglade appealed, but the parliament confirmed the . 


order, and the poor man underwent the queſtion ordinary 
and extraordinary; when, nc. withſtanding his acute ſut- 
terings, he continued firmly to proteſt his innocence ; till, 
covered with wounds, his limbs diſlocated, and his mind 


enduring yet more than his body, he was carried back to 


his dungeon. Diſgrace and ruin overwhelmed him; his 
fortune and effects were fold for lefs than a tenth cf their 
value, as is always the caſe where law preſſes with its iron 
hand; his character was blaſted, his health was ruined.— 
Not naturally rebuit, and always accuſtomed, not only 


to the comforts, but the elegancies of life, a long confine- 


ment in a noiſome and un holeſome dungeon had reduced 


him to the loweſt ſtate of weakneſs. In ſuch a ſituation 
he was dragged forth to torture, and then plunged again 


unto the damp and dark cavern from whence he came— 


* 
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it is uſual for thoſe who ſuffer the torture to have medi- 
cinal help and refreſhment after it. This exceſs of ſeve- 
rity could be im-uted only to the malignant influence of 
the officer of juſtice, in whoſe power he now was. | 
From the ſame influence it happened, that though the 
Sieur Anglade, amidſt the moſt dreadful pains, had readi- 
ly proteſted his innocence — and though the evidence 
againſt him was extremely defective—ſentence was given 
to this effect :— That Anglade ſhould be condemned to 
ſerve in the gallies for niae years ; that his wite ſhould, 
for. the like term, be baniſhed from Paris, and its juriſdic- 
tion; that they ſhould pay three thouſand livres reparation 
to the Count d'Montgomery as damages, and make refti- 
tution of twenty-five thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy- 
three livres, and either return the pearl necklace, or pay 
four thouſand livres more. From this ſum the five thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty livres, found in the ſacks 
in the ſervants room, were to be deducted, together with 
the ſeventy louis d'ors found in the box, of which the offi- 
cer of juſtice had taken poſſeſſion, and alſo a double Spaniſh 
piſtole, and ſeventeen louis d'ors, found on the perſon of 
Anglade, which was his own money. 5 
Severe as this ſentence was, and founded on ſuch ſlight 
preſumption, it was put immediately into execution.— 
Anglade, whoſe conſtitution was already ſinking under the 
heavy preſſure of his misfortunes, r limbs were con- 
tracted by the dampneſs of his priſon, and who had under- 
gone the moſt excruciating tortures, was ſent to the tower 
of Montgomery, there to remain, without aſſiſtance or 
conſolation, till the convicts condemned to the gallies 
were ready to go. He was then chained with them; a 
ſituation how dreadful! for a gentleman, whoſe ſenſibility 
of mind was extreme, and who had never ſuffered the leaſt 
hardſhip or difficulty till then; when he was plunged at 
once into the loweſt abyſs of miſery, chained among felons, 
and condemned to the moſt hopeleſs confinement and the 
ſevereſt labour, without any ſupport, but what he could 
procure from the pity of thoſe who ſaw him ; for of his 
_ own. he had now nothing! Yet, dreadful as thele evils 
were, he ſupported them with that patient firmneſs which 
nothing but conſcious innocence could have produced. 


No. 4. | Rr _ Reduced 
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Reduced to the extreme of human wretchedneſs, he felt 
not ſor himſelf; but when he reflected on the fituation 
of his wife, and his infant daughter, his fortitude forſook 
him. A fever had, from his firſt confinement, preyed on 
his frame; its progreſs grew more rapid, and he felt his 
death inevitable; when the galley- ſlaves being collected 
to depart, he beſought leave to ſee his wife, and to give 
his laſt bleſſing to his child but it was denied him He 
ſubmitted, and prepared to go; but being too weak to 
ſtand, he was put into a waggon, whence he was lifted of 
a night, when they ſtopped, and laid on ſtraw, in a barn or 
out--houſe, and the next morning carried again between 
two men to the waggon to continue his journey. In this 
manner, and believing every hour would be his laſt, the 
unhappy man arrived at Marſeilles. It was afferted, but 


for the honor of human nature ſhould not be believed, 


that the Count de Montgomery preſſed his departure, not- 

withſtanding the deplorable condition he was in, and even 

waited on the road to ſee him paſs, and enjoy the horrid 
ſpectacle of his ſufferings. The unhappy wife of this in- 
jured man had not been treated with more humanity.— 
She had been dragged to priſon, ſeparate from that of her 

huſband, and coniined in a dungeon. She was with child, 
and the terror ſhe had undergone occaſioned her to miſ- 
carry. Long fainting fits ſucceeded; and ſhe had no help 
but that of her little girl, who, young as ſhe was, endea- 
voured to recall her dying mother by bathing her temples; 
and by making her ſmell to bread dipt in wine. But as 
| ſhe believed every fainting fit would be her laſt, ſhe im- 
plored the jailor to allow her a confeſſor: after much de- 
lay he ſent one; and by his means the poor woman re- 
ceived ſuccour and ſuſtenance : but while ſhe flowly ga- 
thered ſtrength her little girl grew ill. The noiſome 
damps, the want of proper food, and of freſh air, overcame 
the tender frame of the poor child; and then it was that 
the diſtraction and deſpair of the mother was at its height. 


In the middle of a rigorous winter, they were in a cavern, 


where no air could enter, and where the damps only lined 
the wall; a little charcoal, in an earthen pot, was all the 
fire they had; and the ſmoke was fo offenſive and danger- 
ous, that increaſed rather than diminiſhed their fufferings. 
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In this diſmal place the mother ſaw her child ſinking un- 
der a diſeaſe, for which ſhe had no remedies. Cold ſweats 
accompanied it, and the had neither clean linen for her, or 
fire to warm her; and, as even their food depended on 
charity, and they were not allowed to fee any body, they 
had no relief but what the prieſt from time to time pro- 
cured them. At length, and as a great favour, they were 
removed to a place leſs damp, to which there was a little 
window; but the window was ſtopped, and the fumes of 
the charcoal were as noxious here as in the cavern they 
had left. Here they remained, however, (Providence hav- 
ing prolonged their lives) for four or hve months. Mon- 
ſicur d'Anglade, not being in a condition to be chained to 
the oar, was ſent to the hoſpital of the convicts at Mar- 
ſeilles; his diſeaſe ſtill preyed on the poor remains of a 
ruined conſtitution, but his fufferings were lengthened 
out beyond what his weakneſs ſeemed to promiſe. It was 
near four months after his arrival at Marſeilles that, being 
totally exhauſted, he felt his laſt moments approach, and 
deſired to receive the ſacraments—Before they were ad- 
miniſtered to him, he ſolemnly declared, as he hoped to be 
received into the preſence of the ſearcher of hearts, that 
he was innocent of the crime laid to his charge; that he 
| forgave his inexorable proſecutor and his partial judge, and 
felt no other regret in quitting the world, than that of 
leaving his wife and his child expoſed to the miſeries of 
poverty, and the diſgrace of his imputed crime; but he 
truſted his vindication to God, who had, he faid, lent him 
fortitude to endure the ſufferings he had not deſerved ; 
and then, after having received the Euchariſt with piety 
and compoſure, he expired; a martyr to unjuſt ſuſpicion, 
and haſty or malicious judgment. 
He had been dead only a few weeks, when ſeveral per- 
ſons, who had known him, received anonymous letters: 
the letters ſignified, that the perſon who wrote them, was 
on the point of hiding himſelf in a convent for the reſt of 
his life; but before he did fo, his conſcience obliged him 
to inform whom it might concern, that the Sicur Anglade 
was innocent of the robbery committed in the apartmengs 
of the Count de Montgomery; that the perpetrators were 
one Vincent Belcſtre, the fon of a tanner of Mans; an 
R x 2 A 
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prieſt named Gagnard, a native alſo of Mans, who had 
been the Count's almoner. The letters added, that a Wo- 
man of the name of De la Combe could give light into the 
whole affair. One of theſe letters was ſent to the Counteſs - 
de Montgomery, who however had not generoſity enough 
to ſhew it; but the Sieur Loyſillion, and ſome others who 
had received at the ſame time the ſame kind of letters, de- 
termined to enquire into the affair: while the friends of 
the Count de Montgomery, who began to apprehend 
that he would be diſagreeably ſituated, if his proſecution 
of d'Anglade ſhould be unjuſt, pretended to diſcover that 
_ theſe letters were dictated by Madame d' Anglade; who 
hoped by this artifice to deliver her huſband's memor 
from the odium which reſted on it, and herſelf and her 
child from the dungeon in which they were {till confined. 
An enquiry was ſet on foot after Beleſtre and Gagnard, 
who had ſome time before quitted the Count's ſervice. It 
was found that Beleſtre was a conſummate villain, who 
had, in the early part of his life been engaged in an aſſaſſi - 
nation, for which he was obliged to fly from his native 
place; that he had been a ſoldier, and killed his ſergeant in 
a quarrel, and deſerted; then returning to his own coun- 
try, had been a wandering vagabond, going by different 
names, and practiſing every ſpecies of roguery; that he 
had ſometimes been a beggar, and ſometimes a bully, about 
the ſtreets of Paris, but always much acquainted and con- 
nected with Gagnard, his countryman : and that ſuddenly, 
from the loweſt indigence, he had appeared to be in afflu- 
ence ; and bought himſelf rich cloaths, had ſhewn various 
ſums of money, and had purchaſed an eſtate near Mans, 
on which he had paid between nine and ten thouſand 
ws. | 

Gagnard, who was the ſon of a goaler of Mans, had 
come to Paris without either cloaths or money, and had 
ſubſiſted on charity, or by ſaying maſſes at St. Eſprit, by 
which he hardly gained enough to keep him alive; when 
the Count de Montgomery took him. It was impoſſible 
what he got in his ſervice, as wages, could enrich him; 
yet, immediately after quitting it, he was ſeen cloathed 
neatly in his clerical habit; his expences for his entertain- 
ments were exceſſive; he had plenty of money in his 
= pocket ; 
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ocket; and had taken a woman out of the ſtreet, whom 
Ne eſtabliſhed in handſome lodgings, and cloathed 
with the greateſt profuſion of finery. | 

T heſe obſervations alone, had they been made in time, 
were ſufficient to have opened the way to a diſcovery, 
which might. have ſaved the life, and redeemed the honor 
of the unfortunate d'Anglade. Late as it was, juſtice was 
now ready to overtake them, and the hand of Providence 
itſelf ſeemed to aſſiſt. Gagnard being in a tavern, in the 
ſtreet St. Andre des Arcs, was preſent at a quarrel where- 
in a man was killed; he was ſent to priſon, with the reſt 
of the people in the houſe 3 and about the ſame time, a 
man who had been robbed and cheated by Beleſtre, near 
three years before, met him, watched him to his lodgings, 
and put him into the hands of the Marechauffce. "Theſe 
two wretches being thus in the hands of juſtice, for other 
crimes, underwent an examination relative to the robber 
of the Count de Montgomery: they betrayed themſelves 
by inconſiſtent anſwers. Their accomplices were appre- 
hended; and the whole affair appeared fo clear, that it was 
only aftoniſhing how the criminals could ever have been 
_ miſtaken. | : „„ 

The guardians of Conſtantia Guillemot, che daughter 
of d' Anglade, now deſired to be admitted parties in the 
ſuit, on behalf of their ward; that the guilt of Beleſtre and 
Gagnard might be proved, and the memory of Monſieur | 
d' Anglade, and the character of his widow, juſtificd; as 
well as that ſhe might, by fixing the guilt on thoſe who 
were really culpable, obtain reititution of her father's ef- 
fects, and amends from the Count de Montgomery.. She 
became, through her guardian, profecutrix of the two vil- 
lains; the principal witneſs againſt whom was a man call. 
ed the Abbe de Fontpierre, who had belonged to the aſ- 
ſociarion of thieves, of which Beleſtre was a member. — 
This man ſaid, that he had written the anonymous letters 

which led to the diſcovery; for that, after the death of 

d' Anglade, his conſcience reproached him with being 
pri vy to ſo enormous a crime. He ſwore that Belcitre had 
obtained from Gagnard the impreſſions oi the Count's 
keys in wax, by which means he had others made that 
opened the locks, He ſaid, that fool after the condemna- 
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tion of d' Anglade to the gallies, he was in a room adjoin- 
ing to one where Beleſtre and Gagnard were drinking and 
feaſting ; that he heard the former ſay to the latter, 
« Come, my friend, let us drink and enjoy ourſelves, 
while this fine fellow, this Marquis d'Anglade, is at 
the gallics.” To which Gagnard replied, with a ſigh, 
« Poor man, I cannot help being ſorry for him; he was 
a good kind of a man, and was always very civil and 
obliging to me.” Beleſtre then exclaimed with a laugh, 
« Sorry ! what, forry for a man who has ſecured us from 
ſuſpicivn, and made our fortune !” Much other diſcourſe 
of the ſame kind he repeated. 
And de la Comble depoſed, that Beleſtre had ſhewn her 
great ſums of money, and a beautiful pearl necklace; and 
when ſhe aſked him where he got all this? he anſwered, 
that he had won 1t at play. | 
Theſe, and many other circumſtances related by this wo- 
man, conhrmed his guilt beyond a doubt. In his pocket 
were found a Gazette of Holland, in which he had, it was 
ſuppoſed, cauſed it to be inſerted, that the men who had 
been guilty of the robbery, for which the Sieur d' Anglade 
had been condemned, were executed for ſome other crime 
at Orleans—hoping by this means to ſtop any farther en- 
quiry. A letter was alſo found on him from Gagnard, 


which advifcd him of the rumours which were ſpread from 
the anonymous letters ; and defiring him to find ſome 


means to quiet or get rid of the Abbe Fontpierre. 
IT ge preof of the criminality of theſe two men being ful- 
ly eſtabliched, diey were condemned to death; and, being 


previouſly made to undergo the queſtion ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, they confeſſed, Gagnard upon the rack, and 
Beleſtre at the place of execution, that they had commit- 


ted the robbery. Gagnard declared, that if the Licuten- 
ant of the Police had preſſed him with queſtions the day 
that d'Anglade and his wife were taken up, he was in ſuch 


confuſion, he thould have confeſſed all. 


Thete infamous men having ſuffered the puniſhment of 
their crime, Conſtantia Guilien,ot d'Anglade continued 
to proſecute the ſuit againſt the Count de Montgomery, 
tor the unſuſt acculation he had made; who endeavoured, 
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by the chicane which his fortune gave him the power to 
command, to evade the reſtitution; at length, after a very 
long proceſs, the court decided that the Count de Mont- 
8 ſhould reſtore to the widow and daughter of 
d'Anglade, the ſum which their effects, and all the proper- 
ty that was ſeized, had produced that he ſhould farther 
pay them a certain ſum, as amends for the damages and in- 
juries they had ſuſtained and that their condemnation 
ſhould be eraſed, and their honors reſtored which, tho? 
it was all the reparation that could now be made them, 
could not bind up the incurable wounds they had ſuffered 
in this unjuſt and cruel proſecution. 
Mademoiſelle d' Anglade, whoſe deſtiny excited uni- 
verſal commiſeration, was taken into the protection of 
ſome generous perſons about the court, who raiſed for her 
a ſubſcription, which at length amounted to an hundred 
_ thouſand livres; which, together with the reſtitution of 
her father's effects, made a handſome proviſion for her; 
and ſhe was married to Monſieur des Eſſarts, a Coun- 
ſellor of Parliament. | EE | 
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THE 
 CONTENTED COTTAGER. 
[FROM THE PARENTAL MONITOR. ] 


o DRASTUS, a man of deep erudition, profound. 
reading, and a philofophical turn of mind, choſe 


- principally to reſide in the country, chiefly for the unin- 
terrupted pleaſures of contemplation. He was a man not 


only of learning and property, but of philanthropy, and 
equally celebrated in his neighbourhood for wiſdom, and 
generolity. It happened that one of his tenants, although 


be rented the ſmalleſt farm, and had a very large family 
depending on its cultivation, was by far the moſt cheerful 


and well diſpoſed. His cottage, though ſmall, was dreſſed 
by the hand of neatneſs, and frugality, with ſimplicity, 
were ever the guardians that attended upon his happy fa- 


mily. All ſituations and all ſeaſons, from the beginning 


of ſpring to the end of winter, were rendered delightful 


by the happy bias of his conſtitution, which enabled him 


to turn all events to his advantage. In ſorrow he was hu- 


miliated, and in proſperity he was grateful. He had lived 


as tenant of that very farm when the father of Adraſtus 


firſt took poſſeſſion of the eſtate, of which it was a part; 


nor had he ever made a failure in the payment of his rent, 
nor 
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nor ever had a quarrel in the pariſh. His toil was ſweeten- 
ed and alleviated by the pleaſing thoughts of providing for 
his offspring; and this conſtant en ployment not only in- 
ſpired him with health, but did not allow him leiſure to 
indulge the whimſical wants of imagination, at the ſame 
time, that it protected him from all improper, impertinent, 
or vicious paſſions. He had in his time put many eſtranged 
hands together; reconciled many pettiih, pecviſn difter- 
ences; fettled many family breaches; ſuggeſted, while he 
was churchwarden, many a little ſcheme for the benefit 
of the poor; and never felt one emotion of envy at ſurvey- 
ing the poſſeſſions of the rich. 
Theſe unaſſuming, though ſolid virtues, gained him 
ſuch a reputation in "the county wherein he relided, that 
he obtained, as it were proverbiall y, the appellation of 
the « Contended Cottager.“ He was, in truth, 


« Paſſing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


An account of him was tranſmitted to Adraſtus, who 
went to pay him a viſit, in order to ſee how true report had 
characteriſed him; for, though Adraſtus lived and did 
much good in the country, yet his abſtracted, philoſophi- 
cal, and ſedentary ſituation, made him, perſonally, but 
little acquainted with even his own tenants, who were 
generally turned over to the {teward, for the converſation 
and buſineſs of quarter-day. 

A man of the contented cottager s diſpoſition, however, 
was too important an object not to excite the curioſity of 
a philoſopher; and, accordingly, he ſet apart one aiter- 
noon, or rather evening, on purpoſe for this entertain- 
ment. Adraſtus arrived at the farmer's about haif an 
hour after ſun-ſet; when | by 


us Twilight grey had i in her ſober livery all things clad,” 


— The farmer, whale name was Matthew Mendland, was 
ſitting at the door of his little cottage, ſmoking his pipe, 
and ſurrounded by his children; his wiſe was leaning over 
the fire, preparing a decent and wholeſome ſupper. The 

No. 4. 8 = farmer 


- life in ycur ſervice. If your honour likes me, 
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farmer knew his landlord perſonally, and roſe, as to his ſu- 
perior, offering him the beſt ſeat in his homely cottage. 
Here your honor finds me, ſaid the farmer, in a ſmall, 
but happy place. I have been upon your ground theſe 
many days; and, if you think good to renew my leaſe, 
which expires at Michaelmas, I ſhall moſt likely end my 
i like you. 
Your dues are always ready to the hour; and I have no 
more reaſon to complain of my landlord, than he has of 
his tenant; and ſo——, Adraſtus interrupted him, b 
deſiring to ſee the leaſe, and to have a pen and ink, for the 
_ purpoſe of renewing it upon the ſpot. © As to pen and 
ink, Sir, replied the farmer, I have no uſe for them; and 
ſo, I never keep any by me: I can't read or write, and ſo 
ſuch things are of no ſervice—but, if your honour wants 
to write, I can ſend to the ſhop for paper and ink, and I 
can eaſily ſend one of my boys to the green to pick up a 
quill; or, if your honour is in a hurry, Tom ſhall borrow 
a feather from the old gander, who is, I ſee, juſt waddling 
to his bed.“ © It don't ſignify, at preſent, farmer, faid Ad- 
raſtus, I'll ſign it another time. But don't you really know 
any thing about books? I actually thought you was a ſcho- 
lar; that you have employed all your ſpare time in ſtudy; 
that you gathered your notions of cxconomy, induttry, and 
paternal propriety, from hiſtoric examples, or traditionary 
annals.. No, really, Sir, not I, faid the farmer; I am 
a very illiterate man. My father could not afford to give 
ane an education, and I have had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity ſince. Nature and the uſe of my eyes, have been 
my only inſtructors; and if I have been able to hve re- 
putably to the age of threeſcore, and even to rear up my 
children ſoberly, cleanly, and virtuouſly, I owe it merel 
to them. Indeed, to ſay the truth, my buſineſs as a far- 
mer, threw in my way a thouſand inſtructive objects. M 
yard is ſtocked with improvement. At the end of that 
ſmall flip of a garden I have a bit of a bee-hive, filled 
with little induſtrious animals, who tell me, what a ſhame it 
would be to lead the life of a drone: My maxim upon this is, 
Sir, that he who don't make ſome honey, ought to eat none; 
and ſo this made me indefatigable to earn my meal before 
I fat down to it. Nay, in this part of my duty I am fur- 
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ther inſtructed by the little creatures who inhabit the 
mcle-hill. Is it poſſible for a an to tee the poor things 
hard at work for the day of neceſſity, and not take the hint, 
and lay up a modicum for his own family? I have reſted 
upon my ſpade, Sir, on purpoſe to look at their labours, 
and then I have gone to work again, leſt they ſhould have 
the ſenſe to chide me, for minding other people's buſineſs 
more than my own. I have an old houſe-dog, your hon- 
our—Here, Honeſty, Honeſty, where are you, Honeſty! 
He, Sir, that aged animal, has kept my cloaths by day, and 
my cottage by night, till he has not got a tooth in his 
head; and he does for me, what I would do for one Tho- 
mas Truſty, whom [I have loved ſince I was young, and 
no higher than my band. He once did me a piece of ſer- 
vice when it was moſt wanted, and while I have breath I 
never ſhall forget it. He, Sir, who has no gratitude, has 
no nature in him; and an unnatural man is better dead 
than alive, becauſe when a perſon does no good to his 
neighbour, he has no buſineſs here. We are all born to 
do ſomething, and he who does a kindneſs deſerves to be 
well remembered for it. With regard to my duty as a 
huſband, I learn that from the very pigeons that coo and 
court around my dove-houſe. To this dear old dame I © 
have been lawfully married forty years, and 1 cannot think 
what our great folks are about; I find ſuch a pleaſure in 
my conſt ancy, as I am ſwie I could not receive from in- 
conſtancy ; and the ſmiles of a good woman are a rich re- 
ward. With regard to the love | bear to theſe little ones, 
I am taught the duty, which, as a father, I owe to them, 
by every living thing around me; the wren that builds her 
neſt under my hovel, the fowls which peck about my 
yard, or ſwim upon my pond, the creatures whica run 
about my paſtures, teach me to be affectionate to their 
perſons, and anxious for the preſervation of my own off- 
ſpring; and in this manner I have learned my leiſon of 
wiſdom, and truth and tenderneſs from the beaſts of my 
Relds, and the birds of the air.“? 1 5 5 
Niere the good man pauſed, and directed his eldeſt daugh- 
ter to draw tome of his beſt harveſt home beer. Adraſtus 
was aſtoniſhed at his ſimplicity of manners, and 2t the 
ſoundneſs of his ſenſe, as well as at the propriety of his re- 
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marks. Farmer, {.;d te. you have diſtreſſed me, as well as 
delighted me. I came prepared to offer you aſſiſtance, and 
yon have left me nothing to beſtow. T have nothing that 
you have not, but a greater proportion of money, and you 
are ſo truly contented as you are, that any additions would, 
perhaps, diſconcert the ceconomy of your plan. You are 
a happy farmer, and a patural philoſopher, without the uſe 
ol large ſyſtematic folios, or tue tolls of a ſedentary life. 
Give me, however, the leaſe, that 1 may put it in my 
pocket: I will tear che leaſe and —.“ 
© Hcw! your honour, ſaid the poor alarmed farmer, 
tear my leaſe inſtead of renewing it! has then my free- 
dom or my happineſs off ended you? 

© Yes, Mr, Mendland, replied Adraſtus, I will tear the 
| Teaſe, becauſe you have no farther uſe for i it. The little 
ſpot of ground you have ſo long enriched by your care, 
ſbal henceforth be a patrimony to your inheritance; you 
are the proprietor of it from this day. Call on me to- 
morrow morning, and the writings of ſurrender ſhall be 
made out for you; for the time to come I muſt be conſi- 
dered, not as your landlord, but your friend. Let me 
often ſee you at my table, and in my garden. In ſhort, as 
frequently as the buſineſs of your family will permit, let 
me get that wiſdom and underſtanding. which ſurpaſſeth 
mere mechanical ſcience, in the ſociety of the contented 
_ Cottager.” 

J he farmer would have dropt upon his knees, but Ad- 
raſtus prevented him, faying, * Riſe, Mr. Mendland, the 
obligation is on my fide: J have been obliged. In ex- 
Change for a few acres, for which I have no occaſion, you 

have x given me a ſet of maxims and ſentiments that are as 
the purified thrice refined gold of Ophir, and ſhall never 
_ depart from me.“ From this moment Adraſtus and the 
farmer were intimate companions. Oh, ye landlords and 
zenants, Go ye, and do likewile,” SEE 
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THE CONTENTION BETWEEN POVERTY AND RICHES; 
WITH THE 
ADVENTURES OF FLATTERY. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
| [FROM THE ADVENTURES OF ASPECULIST, O.] 


N the vale of Tempe, there once dwelt a migh 
Prince, whoſe naue was Riches. He married the 
| heireſs of the family of Plenty. By her he had a fon and 
a daughter; their names were Prodigality and Avarice.— 
Prodigality, the ſon, fell in love with the Lady Luxury, 
from which match ſprung the cripple Miſery. Avarice, 
the daughter, was ſtole away by her father's ſteward, Op- 
preſſion, to whom ſhe bore before wedlock one ſon, 
named Infamy.  _ ” LS 
The kingdom of Riches was bounded on the north by 
| 2 vaſt ridge of mountains, on the other ſide of which, in 
the cave of Sloth, lived the ſorcereſs Poverty, to whom 


Luxury and Prodigality fled, attended by the grand-chil- 5 


dren of Riches, Infamy and Miſery, and perſuaded Poverty 
to make a viſit to the land of Plenty. Inſtructed by her 
gueſts, with the help of inchantments, ſhe, in a thick fog, 
5 SER 5 anled 
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fatled over the rocky confines, and gently dropped, on an 


unluckly nigh., into a pleaſant vale, called the ſeat of 


Good-humour. 


Here, midit cooling zephyrs, fanning gales, waving 


woods, whiſpering breezes, and murmuring ſtreams, the 
little God of Love was ſporting, and on that fatal evening 
| had been revelling in the palace of Delight. Reeling out, 


he found this Screereſs: His ſenſes, heated with wine, did 


not permit him to diſcover who the was, but he eager] 


conveyed her to a farm-houſe, called Hoſpitality. In the 


morning, when he awoke, and found it was Poverty he had 


by his tide, Love fled away affrighted : There ſhe was deli- 


vered of a fon, the fruits of that night's acquaintance. She 


called his name Invention, and by him ſhe was maintained. 
He built for her the palace cf Wantonneſs, where, under 
the ſhape of a woman of pleaſure, ſhe uſed to be viſited b 
the ſervants of Riches. Theſe the ſoon, by her ſpells, it 
abled, and then turned them over to the goaler Diſeaſe, 
who kept them priſoners in the Caſtle of Same. 
While theſe things were tranſacting in the kingdom of 


Riches, two young ladies, one a legitimate, and the other 
2 ratural child of the ſame father, their names Fiction and 


Truth, were travelling that way; but before they reached 
it, Fiction aroſe before day-break, dreſſed herſelf in her 


ſiſter's cloaths, and came into the city. Invention fell in 
love with her: She bore him the baſtacd Romance, by 


whoſe help they erected the fort of Superſtition, Now 
Tumult and Deſpair filled the once happy plains ; the pa- 
lace of Delight was deſtroyed ; and Love ſheltered himſelf 
in the cottage where Truth was left, and they were both 


maintained by a very venerable old gentleman, called Ho- 


nour. Plenty took wing, Riches lay hid, Infamy took 
poſſeſſion of his grandfather's eſtate, and immediately new- 
modelled his houthold : Lazineſs, he made gentleman of 
the bed- chamber; Hypocriſy, his chaplain ; 5 


wardrobe-keeper, and Riot, his companion. 


Juſtice beheld, with indignation, the outrages commit- 


| ted, and ſent the ſhepherd Induſtry to re- inſtate Riches, 
by whoſe help Poverty was defcated, Superſtition pulled 


down, Plenty recalled, the houſe of Wantonneſs deſtroyed, 


3 and 


ebauch, his 
cook; Flattery, maſter of the ceremonies; Pride, his 
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and a plain dwelling erected in its Read, called Content, 
| where he lived with his bride, the nymph Tranquillty, 
with whom came Love, Truth, and i1onour. He then 


altered his houſhold : Piety was made his chaplain; Ex- 
erciſe, his pbyfician ; : Prudence and Honour, his ftewards; 
Love and Truth, his partners; Humauury, his companion; 
Compaſſion, F rugality and Obedience, his domeſtics; and 
che ſons of Labour, his workmen. Poverty was baniſhed to 
her cave, and Lazineſs with her; Riot broke his neck; 
Debauch died of a ſurfeit ; Hypocriſy took to the ſtage; 
Invention hired himſelf to a poet; Pride became pimp to 
a nobleman; Infamy was hanged; and Miſery put iato the 
workhouſe. 
The Fairy Flattery was ſentenced to wander over the 
earth, ſubject to every inconvenience equal to mortals ex- 


cept death, for a term of years. As ſhe wandered penſive 
along, a highwayman happened to meet her, but inftead of 


robbing her, carried her home, left off the road, took a 


large inn, and made her bar-keeper. She there bore her 
lover a ſon, called Deceit, who turned Gameſter. It is 

to be remarked, that her voice was the moſt melodious in 
the world, and every body that heard her once ling, fell in 


love with ner; and one day a nobleman's ſon going - 


ſtand candidate tor a borough, took her with him to aft 
his election. | 


After doing my young Po buſineſs, the inhabitants 


petitioned hex to ay with them. She ſoon new-mode}- 


led the town: To the men ſhe taught the art of writing 
love-letters; the women ſhe inſtructed in the uſe of look- 


ing. -glaſtes. 
The Curate cf the pariſh hearing of her power, ent k er 
up with a letter to his Biiop; but on the road a Counteſs 


fell in love with her, took her home, and the grew ſo great 


a favourite, that my lady would hear of nothi:y Ty er graiit 


nothing but what this talkative ſprite had a hand i in; ſo 


that the Fairy as employed from the oy s toilet to e 
turnſpit in the ſcullery. 
This lady had many woers, but not any could make an 
impreſſion on her heart, till one, more {harp-lip! ted than 
the reſt, bribed the Fairy to his ah/tance, and by her ma- 


nagement 
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nagement, in a month's time married the lady, and in ano- 
ther month, ſuch is the ingratitude of man, kicked Flat- 


tery out of doors. She was picked up by a poor poet, to 


whom ſhe taught the art of dedication; but he ſending ner 


with a copy of verſes in praiſe of Virtue to a kept Miſ- 


treſs, the courtezan begged her of him, and maintained her 
as an interpreter to all her lovers. At laſt, the woman of 
pleaſure falling really in love, ſhe diſmiſſed Flattery, who 
then hired herſelf to a face-painter, then turned mantua- 


maker, next lady's woman, and at laſt ſet up a milliner's- 


ſhop, where the Prime Miniſter met her, and brought her 


to court. But he falling into diſgrace, ſhe forſook him, 
_ _ andreſolved from that time forward to attach herſelf to no 


one in particular; but, for the good of the public, ſhe is to 
be heard of at a great man's levee, and a rich man's table ; 


in the beginning of Courtſhip, and at the latter end of a 


petition 3 but ſeldom ſeen a month after matrimony, nor 
ever to be found at the tavern after the third bottle. 


Dis- . 
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DISOBEDIENCEPUNISHE D. 
RELATED BY MRS. MERTON. - -- 
{FROM VICTORIA.] 


ISS CARY was the only daughter of a | by 
merchant in Newcaſtle; ſhe was on a viſit to a 
relation at ſome diſtance from home, when ſhe unfortu- 

nately formed an. acquaintance with Mr. Noel, a man of 

no family, and ſmall fortune, who had been bred up to the 
law. Mr. Noel liked Miſs Cary's perſon, for it was 

agreeable, but his heart was deeply ſmitten with ten thou- 
ſand pounds, which it was univerſally believed would be 
her fortune. He made great progreſs in her affection, and 
on her returning home, made frequent excuſes to call and 
viſit her. Old Mr. Cary was very quick-ſighted in thoſe 

matters, and therefore ſoon perceived that Mr. Noel had a 

deſign upon his daughter: He likewiſe plainly ſaw that his 

daughter's heart was engaged, and as he was a fond in- 
dulgent parent, he determined that the young man's want 
of an affluent fortune ſhould be no bar to the happineſs of 
his child. But he had formed a reſolution of trying the 
ſtrength of Noel's affection for his daughter, before he 
coofcrited to their union. He therefore ſent for him, and 

taking him into his cloſet, began to queſtion him con- 


cerning the meaning of his frequent viſits to his daughter. 


Mr. Noel declared a great regard for the young lady, ex- 
preſſed a fear that he ſhould be thought not a fit match 
No. 4. Do 1 t for 
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for the young lady, as his fortune was ſo inadequate to 
what ſhe might expect; but added, ſhe was the only wo-- 
man in the world he could ever t ink of, as formed to 


make him happy- Why, Noel, ſaid the old centleman, I. 


do not think that your fortune is fo deſpic: ble; ;. you have 
a clear two hundred a year, and as I find my child has placed 
her. affections upon you, I have ſent for you to propole the 


match. The lover was overjoyed, and poured forth a tor- 


rent of thanks to Mr. Cary, calling 158 en boun- 
tiful, and many more ſuch pleaſing e Mthets. The old 
man ſuffered him to talk himſelf out of Breath, and then 
addreſſed him in theſe words: As You are determined upon 
marrying my child, I think it will be nccefiary to inform 
you of what fortune I can afford to give her. The world, 
Mr. Noel, ſuppoſe me very rich, and it is generally be- 


lieved that [ ſhall give Sukey ten thouſand pounds; but 


the world in this, as well as in moſt cafes, forms a wrong 


Judgment: I cannot afford to give her fo wany hundreds. 
The utmoſt extent of her fortune will be a thouſand 


125 pounds, and I much doubt my being able to make up even 


ſo much as that. However, as you love her, and ſhe loves 
you, you will, I dare ſay, be very happy. I thought, Sir, 


{aid Noel, with ſurpriſe, that you poileſſed a large eſtate 


in Scotland So I do, but at my ccath it will go into my 


| brother's family, as I have no ſon. Indeed every thing but 


my ready money will go to them, and that God knows I 
have but very little of; however, if you are really fond of 
Sukey, you ſhall have her, and I dare fay ſhe will make 
you a very good wife. You will pardon me, Mr. Cary, 

ſaid the young man, I cannot think of marrying with lo 
{mall a fortune; beſides, as Miſs Cary is very young, I think 
- ſhe may meet with much better offers. W hy, did not you 
tell me, young man, that you loved my child above all the 

v/omen in the world, and it was fhe alone who had the power 
to make you happy? Certainly, Sir, I admire Miſs Cary 
exceedingly, but, you e a young man juſt launching 


into the w old mult endezvour to mind his fortune. I "tha 5 


you refuſe my girl ? Not abſolutely refuſe her, Mr. Cary, 


but at preſent am not inclined to marry. Then bark 
You, youngſter, when you are inclined to ma PTV be plcaſed 


to remember, that he who coes not love Sukey well 
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enough to take her with a thouſand pounds, or indeed with- 
out any fortune at all, is not worthy of her; and when 1 
can find a man who J am certain loves her only for herſelf, - 
to him I will give her, and inftead of ten, fifteen thouſand 
pounds for her wedding portion; and when | die, as much 
more in Janded eſtates. Noel now found what a blunder 
he had made, and was beginning to excuſe himſelf, when 
Mr. Cary ſtopped him ſhort wi ith, As you are not at pre- 
ſent inclined for matrimony, you have no further buſineſs 
in this houſe ; and as to my child, I would ſooner give her 
to a beggar, if he had but a generous heart, than to the 
firſt Duke in the kingdom, who regarded her only for her 
fortune. As ſoon as "Noel was zone, the old gentleman 
ſent for his daughter. My dear Sukey, ſaid he, I believe 
that you are ſenſible, that to promote your happineſs has 
been the chief tudy of my life, and that to ſee you happily 


married, would give me the grear-{t ſatisfaction. I have 


long perceived your partiality for Mr. Noel, and this day 
have made a trial of his love for you. I have found him a 


miercenary wretch, entirely unworthy your regard; it is 
your fortune, not you, that he wiſhes to obtain, and I ſhall 


be highly offended if ever you ſpeak to him again. Come, 
don't fret and make yourſelf ill, (ſeeing her in tears) 
he is not worth a thought: You ſhall have every thing 
your heart can with; you ſhall go juſt where you pleaſe, 
only do not make me angry, by retaining an affection for, 
or endeavouring to ſee that unworthy young man. | 

Perhaps Miſs Cary at that inſtant determined to be obe- 
dient to her parent, who enforced his commands by acts 
of kindneſs, not of rigour. But a billet from her lover, 
which he bribed one of the ſervants to deliver, ſoon alter- 
ed that juſt reſolution, and ſhe conſented to meet him at 
the houſe of an acquaintance that evening. Noel had been 
mortally chagrined at having thus foolithly loſt a prize ſo 

valuable as Miſs Cary's fortune; and determined, if poſ- 
ſible, to perſuade her to a private marriage, and truſt to the 
powerful feelings of nature to work in her father's boſom, 
and obtain a pardon for what once done, could not be un- 

done. He knew that ſhe was an only child, and that her 
father loved her with extreme tenderneſs; therefore made 
not the leaſt doubt but her tears and prayers would be too 
| FF Ereat 
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pou for him to withſtand. Accordingly, when he ſaw 
liſs Cary, he received her with a well-diſſembled mixture 
of joy and concern, and aſked her if ſhe had been inform- 
ed of the converſation that had paſſed between her father 
and himſelf that morning? Yes, ſhe replied, with a ſigni- 
ficant look, I am well informed, and ſhould not have yielded 
to your ſolicitations to meet you this evening, but to gain 
an opportunity to reproach you for your mercenary deſigns. 
Good God, my dear creature, it 1s your father, I think, 
that is mercenary, as he refuſed me on account of my ſmall 
fortune. Miſs Cary liſtened attentively to what her lover 
ſaid, and was eaſily perſuaded to believe him. Forgetful 
of the injunctions laid on her by her father, ſhe continued 
to ſee him, and was beginning to conſent to his plan of a 
private marriage, when the news of their meetings 
reached Mr. Cary's ears. Juſtly incenſed at her breach of 
duty, and the ungenerous advantage ſhe had taken of the 
confidence he repoſed in her, he hurried to his daughter's 
apartment; fury flaſhed from his eyes as he entered.— — 
Diſobedient girl, faid he, how have you dared to encourage 
that man, who I told you was ſo much beneath your re- 
gard? Do you think that I had any other motive than 
\J our happineſs? I tell you, child, if you give your hand 
to Noel, you give it to a villain, who is too much abſorb- 
ed in the love of gain, to have a true affection for you, or 
any other woman; and by the Power that made me TI 
ö ſwear, if you do marry him, you ſhall be convinced of 
ip what I ſay, for I will difown you, diſinherit you, and leave 
1 you to reap the effects of your ſtubborn diſobedience :—T 
will leave the whole of my fortune to your couſin George, 
and never fee you again. . _ 

One would have thought this ſufficient to ſtop Miſs 
Cary from paying any farther attention to her lover, but fo 
far trom that, it only ſerved to haſten the ill-fated girl to 
her ruin, and in a very ſhort time ſhe gave her hand before 

the altar to Mr. Noel. When they returned from church, 
Mr. Cary was out, but on entering his houſe, was ſur— 
5 prized to ſee Mr. Noel with his daughter. I'hey knelt, 
| and aſked his bleſſing : The amazed father ſtarted, as tho” 
1 he had ſeen a viper, and lifting up his hands to Heaven, 
; inſtæad of a bleſſing, pronounced a curſe ; May rewards 
| - adequate 
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adequate to the avarice, deceit, and diſobedience of you 
both, fall upon you; may the fault of each ſerve as a pu- 
niſhment to the other : Begone | your preſence is hateful 
to me. O, Sukey, your inpratitude and diſobcdience are 
ſharper than the ſcorpion's ting | ! Go, and be happy, if it 
is poſſible you can be fo, and reflect that you have broke 
your father's heart. 

He retired to his apartment, and ſent them a melee to 
quit his houſe immediately, and never PI to come 
into his preſence again. 

The old gentleman never after held up his head, but fell 
into a melancholy way, and in a few months died, leaving 
the whole of his poſleſſions, as he had threate ned, to his 
nephew, George Cary. Mr. Noel, while his wife's ta- 
ther lived, behaved to her exceodingly well, but no ſooner 
were his hopes fruſtrated by the old gentleman's death and 
will, than he began to treat her with the greateſt cruclty, 
denying her even common nece{laries, and continually re- 
proaching her with her poverty. Poor Mrs. No), fr om 
a gay, lively, charming girl, became pale, thin, and pen lr fy 
and wore in her face evident marks of confumptiot. Ihe 
wretch, her huſband, tho' he ſaw her diffolution V1! by 
approaching, refuſed. her any medical afſiſtance, inhumanly 
telling her, that as ſhe had brought him a brat to maintain, 
he could not afford to pay a doctor's bill. 1 had forgot 
to tell you, that Noel had a neat” houſe in this village, 
where he uſually reſided, and by that means I became ac- 
quainted with theſe particulars, which I had trom Mrs. 
Noel herſc!i a ſhort time before ſhe died. "Ihe feelings of 
her heart were too acute for her weak frame to ſupport ; i 
ſhe looked back with regret on her pait days of happineſs; 
ſhe was ſenſible that ſhe had wilſully thrown them from 
her: Her father's dying without forgiving her, was a con- 
tinual ſource of forrow— Then the reflection that the, by 
her folly, had clouded the evening of his life, and perhaps 
ſhortened his ſpan of time, gave her deep affliction. Add 
to this the cruelty of the very man for whom ſhe had gi- 
ven up every other contideration, and you will not be ſur- 
priſed that ſhe ſunk under it. It will hardly be thought 
poſſible, that he could carry his barbarity ſo far as to ſtrike 
her, but certain it is that he did—the blow, like a barbed 
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arrow, pierced her heart, and life fled inſtantly from its 
pale emaciated manſion. Mr. Noel, terrified at the fatal 
dees, left his houſe before any body thought of detaining 


him; the child had ever been ſickly, and followed its mo- 


ther in a few days. Strict ſearch was made after Mr. 


Noel, but all in vain, till about ten days after the fatal ac- 
cident, he was found dead in a lonely wood, to all appear- 


ance ſtarved to death. 


This was the melancholy end of poor Miſs Cary; it 


is uſual for parents about here, when their girls are in- 


clined to be refractory, to remind them of her unhappy 


ate. 


7 — 
« © 


LOUISA AND NANCY; 
A MORAL TALE. 


T OUISA and Naxcr both received their firſt nouriſh- 
ment at the ſame breaſt: the one was the daughter 


ot Sir John Conway, a man poſſeſſed of a large fortune; 
the other of Dame Clodder, whoſe huſband was one of Sir 
John's tenants, and left her with child at his death—foon 
after which the above-mentioned Nancy was born. With 


this Dame, Lady Conway, from her general good charac- 
ter, ventured to place her daughter in a ſhort time after 
ſhe was brought to bed, and in about half a year accom- 


panied Sir John upon an embaſſy. As ſoon as they re- 


turned to England, they took their daughter home, as ſhe 
had remained at nurſe longer than they intended, but per- 
mitted Dame Clodder to come and ſee her as often as ſhe 

| e pleaſed; 
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pleaſed ; and ſhe, in conſequence of that permiſſion, made 


frequent viſits. At firſt the little Louiſa received her 


nurſe very kindly ; but as ſhe grew older, ſhe began to 
look with coolneſs on her and her foſter- ſiſter; and at laſt 
treated them both with an indifference bordering on con- 
tempt, which was extremely diſagreeable to them, eſpe- 
cially to the mother, who often, with tears in her eyes, 
complained of the change in Miſs Louiſa's behaviour; a 


change that touched her to the heart, and a change fo very 
conſpicuous, that even Sir John and Lady Conway took 


notice of: they not only obſerved it, but reproved her 
more than once for it, as they thought it diſcovered both 


pride and ill-nature, to a reprehenſible degree. Nancy, 


on the other hand, now grown up a pretty country girl, 
was the leſs affected by it, as the was become the choice 
of a ſubſtantial farmer's ſon in the village, an handſome, 


agreeable lad, who loved her with a ſincerity not often to 


be met with in the higher walks of life. Going, there- 

fore, to be happily, to all appearance, fituated, the paid less 

attention to Louiſa's neglect. N 1 
About this time Miſs Conway, who, by the death of 


ſome elder brothers and ſiſters, became a rich heireſs, re- 
ceived the addreſſes of Lord "I rifle, one of the moſt finiſh- 


ed beaux of the age, and much more allured by the 
vait fortune which :.ocuila was to inherit, than by her per- 
ſonal attractions; while ſfe, charmed with the figure, and 
very faſhionable appearance of her lover, and delighted 
with the nethings which he was continually repeating to - 
her, looked upon him as àa complete Adonis, and fincerc]y 
attached to her alone, | „ : 

Dame Clodder, diſguſted as ſhe was at the behaviour of 


her deareſt child, as ine called Miſs Conway, and pained 


by her neglect, imagined that ſne ſhould not act the part 


of a good mother to Nancy, if ſhe did not endeavour, at 
leaſt, to ſecure the patronage of her foſter-ſiſter upon her 
marriage; and therefore took her, with her lover William, 
to London, where Sir John's family were making prepara- 
tions for the approaching nuptialss. 

Lady Conway, with the greateit condeſcenſion, gave 
theſe young country people a very gracious reception; 
and bade them follow her to the dreſing-room of Louiſa, 

| who 
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who was at her toilette, attended by Lord Trifle, paying 
more adoration to his own perſon, than to that of his mil- 


treſs, ina large mirror. 


Turning about haſtily, upon Lady Conway” s introduc- 
ing Nancy and William to Louiſa, he ſaid, with an af- 


fected ſhrug, and in accents ftrongly expreſſive of con- 


tempt, “ He is tolerably handſome for a VEL fellow, 
pon honor.“ 

« And why may not a country fellow, Sir, (anſwered 
William, who felt himſelf piqued at the ſcornful taunts of 
this Popinjay) be as handſome as a Lord?“ 

Louifa, whoſe pride was deeply wounded by this inſo- 
lence, as ſhe called it, threw out ſomething ſo ſevere in 
reply, tnat the poor old nurſe burſt into a flood of tears ; 
and in retiring from the room faid, in a tone loud enough 
to be heard by every body, „That ſhe had it in her power 
to make Louiſa repent of her behaviour.” With this 
ſpecch ſhe went home exceedingly diſcontented, and fal- 
ling ſoon afterwards r e ill, deſired that the 
clerzyman of her pariſh might be ſet for, who, having been 


Mut up a little with her, wrote a letter, and diſpatched it 


by an expreſs to Sir John and Lady Conway, intreating 
tem to come to her with all poſfble expedition, as Mrs. 
Clodder, apparently on her death-bed, had ſomething ut 
the utmolt importance to communicate to them. 

In compliance with this expreſs, Sir John and Lad 


Conway ſet out immediately, and Lord Trifle, at Loui 1 8 8 


requeſt, who could not bear the idea of ſuch a vulgar vi- 


fit, attended her. As ſoon as they arrived at the cottage, 
they were conducted to the fick woman's chamber, and 
found her ſupported 1 in bed by the worthy curate. She 


told them that ſhe had a diſcovery to make of the greateſt 


conſequence but that ſhe was, in the firſt place, to requeſt 
t 10 pardon of God, and of her good friends, whoſe favour. 


ne had abuſed, out of kindneſs to an uncrateful girl. — 


dhe then confeſſed, "That ſhe had changed the children, 


while Sir John 1 my La dy were abroud—that Louiſa 
was Nancy, and Nancy, Louiſa.” 


Shocked beyond expreſſion at this confeſſion, the fup- 


| poſad Miſs Conw ay make down in an agony by the ſide of 


nei ſuppoſe 0 nurſe's bed, covering her face with her hands; 
3 | while 
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while the real Louiſa, elated by the ſudden exaltation, 
flew into her new- found mother's arms, who, claſping her 
to her agitated boſom, acknowledged her for her daughter. 
Sir John, ſtanding aſtoniſhed at the feet of the bed, 
earneſtly charged the nurſe to be ſure that what ſhe had 
ſaid was ftrictly true, while a perſon attended to take 


down her depoſitions in writing. When this was done, 
and when the different parties were ſomewhat recovered 


from their amazement, Mrs. Clodder called upon her 
child to come and embrace her; but ſhe was ſo much de- 


jected by this mortifying alteration in her condition, that 


ſhe hurried out of the room, and eagerly went in ſearch of 
ſome inſtrument of deſtruction, in order to put an end to 


alife which ſhe could no longer enjoy in the afluence to 
which ſhe had long been accuſtomed. Sir John, who had 


fondly loved her as his daughter, followed her, and endea- 
voured to reconcile her to her ſituation, with a promiſe to 
make a decent proviſion for her, and even for her mother, 


if ſhe recovered, for whom ſhe was herſelf, from the de- 


licacy of her education, unable to provide. Bur, inſtead 


of making any anſwer to theſe generous declarations, ſhe 


turned away from him, and haſtened to find Lord Trifle. 


The moment ſhe ſaw him, ſhe aſked him, in broken ac- 


cents, © If the loſs of Fortune had deprived her at once 
of all thoſe charms which he had fo lately admired. His 


reply was inſolent, and quite overwhelmed her. 


William, who dreaded the loſs of his love, as much as 


| Louiſa could the deſertion of her Lord, followed N ancy, 


(the real Louiſa) to the carriage of Sir John Conway, 
who, finding her inclination changed with her circum- 


; ſtances, told him with an embarraiſed air, „ That ever 


thing being ſo new to her, ſhe really could not think as ſhe 
had done; but that ſhe would promiſe never to forget 


bim.“ Her father's domeſtics then drove him back from 


the coach, to the windows of which he hung as long as he 
could, devouring with his eager eyes the lovely features of 


his amiable Nancy (now Louiſa.) But Sir John, before 
he ſet off, felt ſo much compaſhon for the poor deluded 


girl, who, he plainly ſaw, was ſeverely afflicted by the loſs 
of her rank and ſplendour, that he told his Lordſhip he 
No. 4. Uu was 


of a town life. 
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to his own, if he would adhere to his firſt engagement. 

c What! Marry the daughter of a peaſant !” replied 
my Lord. 9 

« And why not? (ſaid Sir John) Is ſhe not the child 
of a man who gains an honeſt ſubſiſtence by agriculture 
(the only true national wealth) and to be preferred to the 


offspring of a paltry mechanic, or tricking tradeſman, who 


having amaſſed thouſands by the moſt unjuſtifiable means, 


never find their daughters refuſed by men of real family? 
But he talked in vain to a man of Lord Trifle's diſpoſition, 

who told him, „ That it was his alliance he had courted, 
and that as he had judged it proper to reje& him, he had 


nothing farther to 0 
The new Miſs Conway was ſoon whirled to London 


in her father's carriage, and new ideas ſoon filled her 
little head, which was almoſt over-ſet by the ae of or- 
naments ſhe had to put on, and the flattering ſpeeches 


which were addreſſed to her. She even gave up William, 
though ſhe ſtill loved him; and conſented to marry a Mr. 
Granby, a man with a large fortune, and a great many 


years older than herſelf, who, in ſhort, wanted nothing but 
an heir to his conſiderable eſtate ; and imagined he was 


moſt likely to be ſure of one from a girl, whoſe conſtitu- 
tion had not been ſpoiled by the numberleſs irregularities 


Mrs. Granby having been kept under reſtraint only for 


the firſt year of her marriage, was ſuffered, from that time, 


by her indulgent huſband to do juſt as ſhe pleaſed; and as 


ſhe had no limitation with regard to her expences, ſhe 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed herſelf, by cloſely copying extravagant 
women of the firſt rank. | | 5 
Nancy, who, for two or three months, could not bear 
to think on the dreadful change of her ſituation, became at 


length, by a proper train of reflections, and by the friendly 
advice and aſſiſtance of the worthy cler yman who had 


prevailed on her mother to make fo intereſting a diſcovery, 


better reconciled to it, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw her poor 
mother ſo depreſſed; and conſidered that, though ſhe had 


been guilty of a criminal procecding, ſhe had only been 
RSS N 1 | auilty 


was ready to beſtow a fortune on her every way ſuitable 
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uilty of it to raiſe her ungrateful daughter in the world. 
his conſideration had a very powerful effect, and operat- 
ed fo ſtrongly, that ſhe ſoon became the moſt dutiful, af- 
fectionate, and induſtrious of children. | 5 
While ſhe was employed one day in ſome rural buſineſs 
near the cottage, a gendleman from Lord Trifle accoſted 
her with a letter from his Lordſhip, which contained very 
lucrative offers, provided ſhe would live with him upon 
the eaſieſt footing, and ſhare the pleaſures of London with 
him, unreſtrained by any ties but thoſe of love. 
This offer turned all the affection which Nancy (in the 
character of Louiſa) had felt for his Lordſhip into hatred, 
into abhorrence. She tore the letter immediately into a 
thouſand pieces, and declared ſhe would reject every one 
from him in the ſame diſhonorable ſtile ; adding, That 
though her ſituation was changed, her mind was the ſame.“ 
In ſhort, ſhe made herſelf fo uſeful to her mother, and was 
ſo obliging to her neighbours, that a young farmer, in very 
_ eaſy circumſtances, ventured to addreſs her; and as he, 
with an agreeable perſon, had more knowledge, in conſe- 
quence of a more liberal education, than any of the ruſtics 
in the village, ſhe accepted of him, with her mother's con- 
ſent, whom ſhe took with her, on her marriage, to the 

. houſe of her Charles. | Eo 5 5 
William, in the mean while, could not forget Louiſa, 
though he always called her by the endearing name of 
Nancy: Not all the remonſtrances of his father and his 
friends, nor the certain information he received of her 

marriage, and of her ceaſing to be the amiable character he 
had once known her, had the leaſt ettect upon him; they 
could not drive her from his infatuated mind. He ſpeat 
a great part of his time in talking of her to Charles and 
Nancy, who, from mere pity, itrove to prevail on him to 
think no more of a woman vho was not worthy of his love. 
To ſuch efforts on their ſide his conſtant reply was, is 
that vile London, *tis the place that he lives in, that has 
Changed her, and that turns every heart from good to 
evil. Even your's, my dear friend, (ia:d he one day to 
the wife of Charles) was formerly corrupted by it; but 
upon your return to the iimplicity of liſe which reigns 
zmongſt us country folks, you had good ſenſe enough to 
u 2 lee 
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ſee your error, and to amend it. Ah! Why does not my 
Nancy take pattern by you ?” On the death of his fa- 
ther and mother ſoon afterwards, he determined to go 
abroad. Before his departure, he took a moſt affectionate 
leave of the real Nancy and Charles, telling them, © That 
he would not return to his native land till he was happy.” 
During William's abſence from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Granby had run through every ſcene of faſhionable folly 
and extravagance with ſuch rapidity, that they became ac- 
tualy diſtreſt, in a ſhort time, for money. Sir John and 
Lady Conway fortunately died before this period—fortu- 
nately for them, as they would have been ſeverely pained 
by the diſgraceful ſituations into which their- daughter 
plunged herſelf. ED 5 | 
By too ardent a purſuit after pleaſure, and by too little 
attention to her nurſery, by the want of their maternal care 
and tenderneſs which ſtrongly characterize the exemplary 
mother, Mr. Granby loſt two fine boys; and the loſs of 
them proved fatal to their fond father, as he had promiſed 
himſelf golden days of ſelicity, from having healthy heirs 
to his fortune. Vexation and regret carried him to his 
grave; and his imprudent widow was left, by his deceaſe, 
with a very ſmall income, as her ſettlement had been given 
up, during her huſband's life, towards ſatisfying his credi- 
tors. She now, therefore, began to take a review of thoſe 
days which ſhe ſpent at the old cottage, and ſhe began al- 
ſo to think the days ſhe ſpent there the happieſt the had 
ever known. She now remembered William; and Nanc' 
could not be forgotten.“ How fooliſhly have I acted | 
( aid ſhe, in one of her repentant ſoliloquies) How often 
did I join = mother, when ſhe complained of Miſs Con- 
way's proud and neglectful behaviour to us! and how per- 
fectly like her have I behaved to my poor old nurſe and 
Nancy! But I will endeavour to repair my faults—l will 
go in ſearch of them; I will ſhare. the little I have left 
with the ſiſter of my youthful days.” Of theſe move- 
ments in her mind, William was, no doubt, the principal 
ſpring, though {he had not mentioned him, even in a 
Whiſper, to herſelf. Animated by theſe movements, the 
hurried down to the village where ihe had once taſted fe- 
| licity, and enquired for Mrs, Clodder, Jo her great con- 
cern, 
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cern, ſhe was informed of her death; but ſhe felt a real 
ſatisfaction on hearing that her daughter was molt hap- 
pily ſettled. Coming to the door of her rural dwelling, 
| the found her employed about two lovely children, whom 
ſhe quitted to welcome her unexpected vilitant, whom ſhe | 
immediately recognized. On Mrs. Granby's relating her 
narrative, and telling her that ſhe was reſolved to leave the 
little ſhe had in the world to her and her children, Nancy 
ventured to premiſe that Charles would admit her as an 
Inmate. „ And where is William? (ſaid Mrs. Granby, 
with a ſigh) Is he yet in being?“ © I cannot tell (replied 
Nancy); he has not been in this part of the country theſe 
ſeveral years; he left it in hopes of forgetting the cauſe ot 

his ſorrow.” „ Ah! (ſaid Louiſa) It is I who have 
driven him from his native home! It is I, unthinking 
wretch, who have deſtroyed the faithfulleſt and beſt of 
men!” She then deſired to take a view of his habitation, 
in which ſhe had once promiſed herſelf perpetual happincſe. 
Charles came home ſoon afterwards, and agreed with his 
wife to let Louiſa have a pleafant apartment, from tho 
window of which ſhe could ice the formerly-admired, the 
ſtill-admired cottage of William. She was not, however, 
contented with the ſight only of this cottage ; ſhe could 
not reſt without paying a vitit to it regularly every day. 

One morning, while ſhe was gone to (amine the fa- 
vourite ſpot, and while Nancy was drefling her children, a 
perſon on horſeback ſtopped at her door, in the dreſs of a 
ſoldier. She at firſt looked at him with that fort of indit- 
ference commonly felt at the appearance of a ſtranger; 
but when he cried, «© What! Have you forget me? 
the ſound of his voice immediately brougkt William to 
her remembrance. He alighted before {he could call her 
huſband, and they were doth tocn convinced, that the ſoldier 
before them was their old neighbour. I have been ia the 
ſervice of my country (ſaid he) againſt the Americans; I 
have fought after death in many places, but I have on}; 
found honour and fortune. Yet what ſelicity can they 
confer on me? I cannot enjoy them. Weary of evei\ 
thing about me; weary of every ſcene I behold, and finu- 
ing my health very much upon the decline, I was permit- 
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ted to return to my old friends, and in their arms I am come 
to give up my breath.“ 

« Hold! (cried Charles, interrupting him) do not talk 
of dying—Y ou mult live for the ſake of a much dearer | 
friend than thoſe now before you.” He ſtarted. — 

Juſt at that moment Mrs. Granby returned from her 
walk“ Good Heavens! | (exclaimed ſhe) can it be Wil- 
liam whom 1 ſee ?” 

« It is! It 1s! replied he, ruſhing into the arms of 
his Louiſa. There is no deſcribing the tranſports which 
they both felt at this unexpected, though long wiſhed-for 
interview. 
Ms. Granby, in a ſhort time, conſented to become the 
wife of her William, and before ſhe knew the fortune he 
had gained, part of which, with her entire approbation, he 
ſettled on Nancy and her children. T hey were then mar- 
ricd, pitched their tent near their humble, happy friends, 
and had a young family, who afterwards intermarried with 
the children of Nancy and Charles; and, with their reſpec- 
tive parents, proved bleſſings to the whole village. Struck 
With the revolutions in their lives, Louiſa and Nancy, 

whenever recollection brought them forward, frankly con- 
feed, that upon a fair eſtimation of the pleaſures of a 
town iſe and a country life, which they had both expe- 
rienced, they could not but give the preterence to the lat- 
ter; as they were, upon the whole, if not fo extravagantly 
tranſporting, more laſting; and inſtead of throwing the 
mind into a delirious ſtate, and deſtructive of its peace, 
happily tended to keep it, at all times, in a ſituation favor- _ 
able to contentment. 
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A TROL STORY 
FOR Int ue 07 
YOUNG LADIES. 


— — Ah then, ye Fair, 
Be greatly cautious of your ſliding hearts, 
Dare not th infecticus ſigh, tlie plealing looks, 
Downcaſt and low in meek Submiſſion dreſt, 
But full of guiic Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceite with adulation ſmooth, | 
Gain on your purpos'd will. Nor in the bower, 
Where woodbines flaunt, an roſes thed a couch. 
Where Evening draws her crimſon curtains round, 
Truſt your ſoft moments with betraying Man | 


"FEAR me! O hear me! ye lovelieft and deareſt of 
H all that is lovely and dear in nature | Surely you 
muſt be ſenſible, that ſhort as the preſent is, even hear fe- 
licity is greatly preferable to wretchedneſs. Think where 

ou are, and where you muſt ſoon be. Do ye know that 


life is as full of dangers as the firmament of ſtars? Aſk. 


your ſeniors in years and experience, and they will tell 
how delicate and perilous the ſeaſon of youth is. Read 
Henrietta's Story, and from her fate tremble for your own, 
'The 
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The parents of this young lady were reſpectable, tho" 
not wealthy. They loved her much, and her attachment 
and attention to them were the conſolation of their old 
age. Nature endowed her well both in body and mind, 
and her education was equal to her other accompliſh- 
ments. | 
One night at a ball, as often happens on ſuch occa= 
Hons, ſhe was ſeen by a young gentleman of fortune, who 
at firſt ſight fell violently in love with her. His name for 
the preſent ſhall be Stanely. He beheld her at firſt with 
the eye of ſacred love, and made honourable propoſals.— 
Her heart was as young and as ſuſceptible as his: And it 
was not long before ſhe was ſmitten with an equal flame, 
But his circumſtances were greatly ſuperior to her's. His 
offers for that, among other reaſons, were ſufficiently ac 
ccptable both to her and her friends. | 

It was now time, however, to conſult his own. With 
them, he found a diſparity of fortune an inſuperable ob- 
ſtacle. Minds that have no happineſs but in hoarding, 
think there can be no happineſs without it. This morti- 
fying diſappointment he carefully ſecreted from his char- 
mer. It was ſoon whiſpered, notwithſtanding, among 
her connections; nor did he in the leaſt deny it, the mo- 
ment an explanation was demanded. Cn 
The natural conſequences of this affecting diſcovery 

was, that his viſits were prohibited, while the attachment 
of the lovers continued inviolable. In vain was every 
method then tried to alienate their affections from one an- 
other. No conſiderations could mitigate their mutual 

fondneſs, no precautions keep them aſunder. How ſtron 
the reciprocal prepoſſeſhons of young hearts! How fatal 
the chains of love! How capricious the tricks of fortune! 
© Henrietta's parents, naturally apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequence of an intrigue, without the leaſt probability of 
marriage, in order to prevent all further correſpondence 
with Stanely, ſent her to France, where ſhe lived with a 
diſtant relation for ſome time. Her lover, however, ſoon 
found out the place of her retreat; nor was he long in 

flinging himſelf at her feet. He told her, they were 
made for each other, united by Heaven, and that Hell it- 
felf ſhould not henceforth part them; that he was willing 
| | | ven 
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eren now to give her his hand, and abide by the conſe- 
quence; that for his own part, no ſufferings could affect 
him ſo much as her abſence ; that his father would cer- 
tainly diſinherit him, but that he would work for her, beg 
for her, rob for her, die for her; that could the bear to 
live with him without the formality of matrimony, he could 
maintain her handſomely ; and as his father could not hve e 
long, they could then marry at their own convenience.— 
This paſſionate declaration, ſo captivating to female cre- 
dulity, prevailed; her virtue, which had probably been 
none of the ſtrongeſt, gave way; and in a few months 
they returned to Lond -n perfectly in the fon, lived toge- 
ther according to the faſhion, and ſet up an equipage.— 
The friends of both equally abandoned them, only that 
Stanely's father, who ſtill lives not very diſtant from 
Watling-ſtreet, and was a man of gallantry himſelf in his 
younger r days, did not grudge the expence of a miſtreſs to 
his ſon. 

It is but juſtice to the memory of Stanely to e 
that poſſeſſion did not in the leaſt abate his tenderneſs; 
and that there is not a doubt but he would have married 
her according as he promiſed, as ſoon as he found it con- 
ſiſtent with his future proſpects. His preliminary conduct | 
was criminal and romantic, but he had a large ſhate of 
reſolution. Providence, however, interfered to blaſt an _ 
union that originated in guilt ; for the 7 had not cohabited 
above two or three years, when poor Stanely fevered and 
died. But, O! what a ſcene of cruelty on the one hand, 
and diſtreſs on the other, then enſued ! Henrietta had one 
child by him, and at this time was big with another. His 
unrelenting friends, notwithſtanding, ſtripped her of every 
thing, rudely puſbed her out of the houſe, and even luke er- 

ed her to be proſecuted for his debts. N 

In ſuch a condition, and thus circumſtanced, ſhe had not 
one human being with whom to conſult, or into waole 
boſom ſhe could depoſit her complaints. Modeſt women 
did not avoid her more {tucioutly than the avoided all 
others. And ſince the man of her heart was no more, 
the whole world appeared to her a blank, and all her com- 
forts ſeemed buried in the grave with him. To what 
quarter could ſhe then look tor relief? © My dear boy, 
(the would ſay to her ion) thou art new fatherleſs, and 

No. 4 4. =>. without 
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without a friend. Thou haſt reaſon to bluſh at the very 
name of thy mother. My ſorrows will ſoon end with my 
life; but what can deliver thee from all the infamy and 
wretchedneſs which I have entailed on thy head!“ 

My heart will not ſuffer me to de ſcribe b rA the 
misfortunes this poor Lady has ſuſtained, and ftill ſuſtains 
from her own follies and her lover's relations. She was 


brought to-bed of a girl ſhortly after Stanely's death, and 


ſhe regards her children with an affetion truly and exem- 
plarily maternal. One would think ſhe had ſuffered 
enough for all her miſconduct; for ſhe had certainly 
periſhed from mere want, or rotted i ina goal before this 


| time, but that the tenderneſs of her own father returned, 


who, with a generoſity and compaſſion that do honour to 
humanity, inſtantly attorded her all the relief and conſola- 
tion in his power. 

The two tender infants ſzared as much of his ſympathy 
and attention, as if they had been legitimate, 'The babe 
on the breait he put out to the nurſe, and tent the boy into 


the country with his mother, where they lived in the great- 


eſt retirement. But ſay, ye tender-hearted, how wretched 
muſt not her life be, with opulence exchanged for penury, 


honour for ſhame, and hope for deſpair ! The friends of 


Stanely reprobate her and her children with the moſt ſa- 
vage antipathy ; and the law can afford her no redrefs.— 
Happy, if ihe can find any comfort from Heaven, and her 
ovn heart! for to her, lite, in all its appearances, is hence- 
forth a tree without fruit, and a well without water. 

My fair Siſters, take care of your hearts; admit no 
gueit there whom you do not perfectly know. Who can 
tell what miſchiefs reſult from raſh attachments! Above 
all things preſerve your innocence ; it is a treaſure, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of which you can never be poor. Whatever is 
Rattering in our ſex, tends to ſeduction; and be aſſured 
happineſs never ſucceeds to loſt honour, — 


From hence, ye Bateles undeceiv'd, 
Know, one falſe ſten is ncer retriev'd ;; 
And be wich caution hol: 3 
Not all that temps your wand'ring eyes 
And heedleſs hearts is Jawiul prize, 
Nor all chat Elitters gold. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE 
CF THE 
* EXFRCISE OF JUSTICE, 
BY THE SULTAN OF DAMASCUS. 


POOR villager complained to Mahumoud, Sultan 
of Da: naſcus; that a young Turk of 4odion had 


broke into his "Wit and inſulted him to, that he was for- 


7 to abandon. it ws nis wile ng ane, to the ſhame- 


and ret; . Uli! Known. The rand very much 55 


C:12 red the fu terer to come immediately and give! 1 50 
notice, if ever that 1 urk ihould. repeat the inſult; which 
e did three days after, aud the poor man Co: nplained to 
the Sultan accord: agly, who ta.cing a few attendants, im- 
mediatu!y went with him. It was night when they came 
to the houſe, but the Suican ordered all the lights to be 
put cut, then ruined boldy in, and with nis ſabre cut the 
ravither in pieces. After wich, he ordered a torch to be 
Iizaced z and looting on the face of the malefactor, imme- 
Giatcly, with an air of joy, fell on the ground, and praiſed 
God. When he rofe, he bid the man of tae houſe bring what 
victuals he had, which was only ſome ſtale brown bread 
and butter-milk, of which the Sultan eat and drank hear- 


A x2. ly; 
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tily ; and then being ready to return, at the poor man's 
requeſt explained all the myſterious circumſtances as 
follows: You muſt know, faid he, that upon hearing this 
complaint, and the deſcription you gave me of the crimi- 
nal, I concluded he ccul4 be no other than my own 
ſon ; therefore, leſt my eyes ſhould ſuborn my heart, and 


| the tenderneſs of nature enervate the arm of juſtice, ] re- 


ſolved, through the undiſtinguiſhing veil of night, to 
give it ſcope. But when I behel.i it was not he, but 
only an officer of my guard, I fell down with gladneſs, to 
give thanks unto God that my own oftspring had not in 
this affair deſerved my wrath, nor met with my ven- 
geance. And after all, I ed what proviſion you had 


at hand, to ſatisfy my hunger, and repair this fleſhly 


frame, which my reſentment would not ſuffer me to gra- 


tify either with ſleep or ſuſtenance from the moment I 


heard this accuſation, till I had thus punithed the author 
of your wrongs, and ſhewed myſelf worthy of my people's 
obedience : for this one example ſhall make it known 
among them, that you have a Prince, under whom there 
is no ſufferer ſo mean, who need fear to be denied redreſs ; 


and no offender fo great, as may hope to eſcape puniſh- 
ment. | 


IH 
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THE FATAL CONCEALMENT; 
' A SENTIMENTAL ANECDOTE. 


XA MILOT, an inferior officer in the Swiſs guards, 
o bad long been violently in love with Mademoiſelle 
Abbeville, the only daughter of a Baron of that name.— 
His paſſion was returned with equal ardour by the lady; 
but the Baron's known haughtineſs made concealment ne- 
ceflary, till ſuch time as the young gentleman ſhould be 
promoted in the army, or ſhould ſucceed to his paternal 
eſtate; an event which he had reaſon to believe could 
not be very diſtant. 5 „„ 
Matters were therefore conducted with the greateſt ſe- 
crecy, and, in general, with much prudence. But people 
in love never have all their wits about them. One 
day, when the fond couple had been amuſing themſelves 
with viſions of their future felicity, the Baron came home 
unexpectedly. The grand object in ſuch a caſe was, how 
to prevent diſcovery; conſequently the moſt ſecret, not 
the leaſt ſuſpicious place was choſen—M. Milot was hid 
in the young lady's bed- chamber. - „ 
Whether Baron Abbeville gathered any thing from the 
looks of his daughter, or had intelligence from any of his 
domeſtics, is uncertain; but, though not naturally ſuſpi- 
cious, he found a pretence to viſit every room in the 
houſe, not omitting the bed- chamber, where the trembling 
8 85 7 lover 
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lover was concealed, which hg violently broke open. M. 
Milot ſtarted up, and inflind ey put his hand to his 
ſword. The Baron deſircd bim to $aw: he refuſed. 
The B. aron inſiſted; and repeats 
cowardice and baſencis, at length 
ſelf- command: He complicd; and 
fatal to the Baron. | 

Mademoiſelle Abbeville had walked out into the garde 


reproaches, both of 
prived MI. Milot of 
conſequences were 


Te 


1 
i 
de 
the 


| tO CO! po : fe | ꝛerſelf, aft er having expretied, periaps ? too | 


much ſurprize at her fathers ſudden return. A noiſe in 
the houſe alarmed her; and the firit object that met her 
eye, was her father breathing his laſt, and her lover ſtanding 
by him, with a bloody ſword in his hand. The emotions 
of love at once gave place to thoſe. of forrow and filial ten- 
ne{s—the fell on her father's boſom, and called for juſtice 


upon his murderer. A hint was enough; in a few mi- 


nutes a party of the guards appcarcd. M. Milot had not 
offered to retire; they ſeized him. 


No ſouner did Mademoiſelle Abbeville perceive her 1o- 


ver in danger, than the object of her W was changed. 


She ſprung up from the bed, Where the body of her father 
was now aid, and embed her dear Milot with the moſt 
extravagant fondneſs, reproaching hericlt bitterly for not 
contriving his eſcape. This was an awful trial to the 


youth. He d. q not value life, vs under the diſblcalure 


of his miſtreſs : Now he ſaw himſelf reauy to be deprived 


L 


of it, When it a ain promiſed to be worthy his care. Re- 


morſe, love, ſcar, and amazement were at once viſible in 
his countenance z but I ſhould in vain 2 ttempt A deforip- 
tion of what painting would fail to exprets. The guards 


themſelves {tood for ON moments 8 at the melt- 


ing ICC 105 10 rgetting tl ir bar Pe TGUS Offi cc ) but d. 10 C p- 
ta in, Who ! 18 cencrally tne ING unfceling 4 of tac trod Þy at 
laſt took the poor youth by the arm, and tore him from all 


that Wade nim covet mew ads Icar dea me leaving Niavemoi- 
felle Abbe ile io all the horrors of delp air. | 
1 hus, by one un! lucky accident, were two of the ha ap- 


Jovers reduce d to the greateit extremity of human 


When 


td 
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When I was firſt informed of it, and reflected upon the 
many misfortunes, and crimes occaſioned by girls enter- 
taining lovers without the knowledge of their parents, I 
could not help exclaiming with Lady Randolph i in Douglas, 


4 
— Although che earth thoul | Cape, 


An from the gulph of hell deitructtion riſe 
Jo point dilſimulation's willing way, 


„Let never woman tread it!“ 


FEMALE CREDULITY Ea SEMPLIFIED. 


Man for the ruin af on ur fox c was born, 
The bcauteous are his prey, the reit his ſcorn; 
Alike unfortunate, our fate is ſuch, 


We pleaſe too little, or we pleale too much. 


HERE are a ſet of men in the world, who, to 

the diſgrace of human nature, are never happier 

than in the purſuit of the deſtruction of ſome beauté aus, 
innccent, and too eaſy believing fair one. What a nies 


lanchely conuderation is 5 that there are fo many Falti- 


mores in the preſent day continuaily lying in the face of 
every law, human and divine, putting MOuCity to tue 


— 


bluſh, vircue out of countenar ces and, like the devil him- 
ſelf, segel! II. 2 Wi ON they may 'C] 12 OUr : z the various deep 


laid ſchemes, aid heViih contiiyances made ule of, not only 
f | ; 
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and blooming wife, too plainly evince the depravity of 
the age and the ſenſuality of the times. Happy, thrice 
happy the wiſe, prudent and diſcerning female, who is 
proof againſt all the arts of ſeduction, and reſolutely with- 
{tands every temptation and attack upon her virtue. But 
where is the woman who is ſufficient for theſe things? A 
few there are with whom I am acquainted, and boaſt my- 
ſelf in being numbered among their advocates and deten- 
ders; patroneſſes of true merit, real worth, and unſullied 


virtue, Who look on the man baſe enough to ſeek the de- 


ſtruction of innocence, with a juſt diſdain; while they re- 
ward the honeſt, upright, and noble fpirited man with the 
friendſhip and eſteem he juſtly deſerves. 

As beauty recommends the virgin to the admiration of 
thoſe around her, ſo it renders her more liable to be ſur- 


rounded with deſigning flatterers; ſuch perſons as F lori- 


mond is deſcribed in a late publication under the title of 


the Rural Chriſtian. 


40 Fond of intrigue, he was at heart à rake, 

« Mont to deceive, then ruin, then tortake ; 

His handſome perſon prov'd his greatelt inare, 
« This made him court, and courted by the tai, 
«© Deprav'd in manners, and to vice a ſlave, 


„% He was, in truth, a villain and a knave.”” 


Of fuch devils in human ſhape, ye amiable fair ones, 
beware, leſt ye alſo become the dupes of their artifice and 
cunning. Te gay, the thoughtleſs, and genteel Amaſia, 
lately fell a hapleſs and lamented victim to the treachery 
of one of theſe vile and abandoned ſycophants ; fond, too 
fond of the public places of amuſement, ſhe was often ſeen 


at them a hne and ſtriking figure, followed and caraſſed b 


the artful and diflembling; her parents died when ſhe 


Was about eighteen, Within four months of each other, and 


left her to the care and guardianſhip of a rich aunt, about 
forty, and in the fingle ſtate, whoſe name, for many rea- 


ſons, we will conceal under that of Lavinia. 


A young lady in the midſt of riches, the bloom of "ED 
ty, and a croud of admirers, Which Amaſia proved at 
| eighteen 
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eighteen years of age, being Indulged with every thing 
ſhe could with, and having only an aunt to control her, 
who was fo imprudently fond and indulging as to den 
her nothing; for ſuch a one to want ſufficient ſolidity and 
diſcretion to preſerve her from every ſnare laid for her un- 
doing, is not to be wondered at, eſpecially if we conſider 
her tender age, little knowledge of mankind, and love of 
pleaſure natural to her years. 

Alcander, a young ge entleman, ſon of an eminent mer- 
chant in the city, well e in the dictates o adulation, 
of polite addreſs, and a gay diſpoſition, having ſeen her 
ſeveral times at the theatres, Pantheon, and V auxhall, took 
an opportunity of enquiring who the was, and after ſome 
little time got introduced into her company by a friend of 
Lavinia's, and often made one of her party to the haunts of 
pleaſure, muſic, aad diſſipation, by which means he ſo far 
ingratiated himſelf into her eſteem, as to be a frequent 
welcome viſitor at her aunt's: By his aſliduities to appear 
agreeable to Amalia, ſhe became greatly prepollcſied in 
his favour, and could not help diſcovering it, though ſhe 
did not know but it might be accounted an imprudent 
forwardneſs in her, as it undoubtedly was. 

Alcander, when he found his conqueſt over her affec- 
tions compleat, being defirous of taking the advantage of 
it, warmly preſt her to grant him the poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, backing his requeſt with all the arguments proſti- 
tuted abilities could ſuggeſt, but ſhe nobly reſiſted them; 
till finding there was no other method of ſecuring him to 
herſelf than by complaiſance, ſhe unhappily yielded to his 
perſuaſive ſolicitations, after getting him to ſign an agree- 
ment to marry her when he came of age, which he wanted 
about five months of, as his father declared he never would 
give him a ſingle ſhilling if he did bef ne. Unfortunately 

tor her, his father died about a month after, leaving him 
ſole heir to 70ol. a year, Alcander being now entirely | 
at liberty, determined to travel into foreign countries, and 
in a letter to Amaſia informed her of his deſign, and. took a 
laſt farewel of her; the reading of which had ſuch an effect 


on ner, that ſhe was found hanging in her bed- chamber 
the next morning. 
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Tur TRIUMPH OF FORTITUDE AND PATIENCE, 
OVER + 
\B.ARBARITY AND DECEIT ; 
'A TRUE STORY. 
[FROM THE FEMALE eee 


F all the acts of injuſtice which the depravity of hu- 
man nature can commit, there are none certainly 
deſerve to be more ſeverely cenſured, than that of parents 


ſquandering away their ſubſtance, and leaving their chil- 
dren expoſed to beggary and contempt. Io "render mi- 
ſerable, by our neglect, any thing whoſe ſole dependence is 


upon us, is highly ungenerous; but to rob thoſe of their 


birth-right, who, but for us had not exiſted. To make 


wretched what owes its being to us, for the gratification 


of ſome darling paſſion in ourſelyes, is ſuch a piece of 
cruelty, as one would not beljeve, if daily obſervation did 


not convince us of 1 it, any thinking being could be guilty 
of. 

A Gentleman, to whom I ſhall give the name of Ex- 
trodius, was left, by the good management and frugality 


of his anceſtors, in poſſeſlion of a very conſiderable for- 


tunc. 
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tune. He married a vituous young lady, by whom he had 
a very numerous offspring; every year bringing an in- 
creaſe to his family, one would imagine ſhould have made 
him induſtrious for the improvement -of a patrimony, out 
of which ſo many had a claim for provition; but, alas! 
the immoderate love of pleaſure prevailed above paternal 
aſtection ;—he was fo paſſionately devoted to all the luxu- 
ries of life, that he ſcemed not content with thoſe he faw 
enjoyed by others, but was continually inventing new 
modes of indulging every inordinate inclination ; and {till 
the more expenſive they proved, the more he hugged him— 
ſelf with having it in his power to put them in practice. 

But it was not long this worſt of huſbands, and of fa- 
thers, had the means of rioting in ſuch voluptuouſneſs -A 
few years waſted all he had been maſter of in the world, 
and he fell into the extremeſt poverty. His wife, who 
for ſome time had languiſhed under the apprehenſions of 
what was to come upon them, could not ſupport the ills 
ſhe had forcſecn, and died of a broken heart. All their 
children, except one, were ſeized with various Giſtempers, 
and bore their mother company in the grave. 

Jemima, a girl of about twelve years of age, was left 
alone to feel the miſeries thoſe dear relations were exe mpt=- 
ed from by death, while he, who had brought them on 
all, Who ought to have been dear to him, ſeemed inſenſible 
of his errors, and continued diſpoſing of ever y thing of va- 
Jue, either about his houſe and perton, till there was no- 
thing left to ſell. He then tried his credit with his kin- 
dred, acquaintance, and tradeſmen, but they all knew too 
much of his circumſtances to comply wita any e he 
made them of that nature. | 

Some perſons, whom he had not dealt with before, in- 
deed, ſupplied him for a little while; but were no ſooner 
| GE of the truth of his aftairs, tnan they withdrew 
their hands: And on his behaving towards them with more 
haughtineſs than they thought beating a perſon by whom 
they were likely to be loſers, tarew him into priſon, 
whence not one friend made any cttorts to redeem him, 
and he died in a ſhort time. 


Even the young Jemima might have 3 obliced to 


DO 


have recourſe to public charity for a wreiched ſuſtenance, 
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had not Dalinda admitted her into her family. This lady 
was the only filter to Extrodius, was a W1GoW, had a 


jarge jointure, and no child; yet e ſhe not take her little 


niece through any motive of com paſſion or aſtection:— 
For, like her brother, ſhe was too great a lover of herſelf, 
and the pleatures of the world, to have the leaſt true regard 


for any, thing beſide, but merely to avoid the ſhame of 


having it ſaid, that one fo near to her in blood mould wear 
the livery of the pariſh. : 
The treatment, however, which the poor creature re- 
ceived, was little better than what ihe would have met 
with in any of thoſe places, from which her aunt made a 
mighty merit of preſerving her. 
The education allowed her would not have been ſuffi - 


cient to have cnabled her to ſupport thoſe f. cs of fate 
which afterwards befel her, had the not been endued b 


nature with all thoſe qualifications, which moſt others ac- 
quire but with labour and difficulty. 8 
Without the help of precept, ſhe was bleſt with an in- 


nate piety and reſignation to the divine will- wichout any 


of thoſe inſtructions, which are looked upon as neceſiat 


to good breeding, ſhe had a native aftability and {weetncis 


of deportment, which ſhamed all the formal rules of po- 
liteneſs and decorum; and without the leaſt advantage 


from example, but far the contrary, could eai.|y diſtinguiſh 


what amuſements became a woman of honour to give in- 


to, and what did not. 


As ſhe knew very well the misfortune to which ſhe was 
reduced by her father's ill management, and the little pro- 
ſpect ſhe had of living in the world according to her birth, 
ſhe reflected, that all that could make her caſy under her 
preſent or ſature ſufferings, was paticnce and humility, 
and therefore endeavoured, as much as pothible, not to 
think on the pleaſures which thoſe of great fortunes were 
in poſſeſſion of, but on the little wants and exigencies of 


_ thoſe who either were born to nothing, or, like herſelf, 
were deprived of their firſt hopes. She obſerved, that to 


be poor, was not always to be miſerable; and that riches 
were frequently not accompanied with happineſs. — 


This enabled her to know, that content was ſufficient to 
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render any ſtation comfortable, and that without it all was 
| wretchedncſs, 

In fine, without any aid from books, ſhe was a philoſo- 
pher in her way of thinking at fifteen ; "wad perhaps more 
truly ſo than the moſt cele -brated ct thoſe, whoſe morals 
and maxims are laid down before US, as the beſt guides of 
our ſentiments and actions. 

As to her perſon, ſhe was of a middle . perfect! 
well turned, eaſy, and genteel in all her motions. If the 
features of her face could not be ſaid to be caſt in the 
mould of beauty, there was yet a great deal of regularity 

and harmony in them; which, joined with a very delicate 
completion, fine hair and teeth, and a certain ſweetneſs, 
with the happy compoſure of her mind, diffuſed through 
all her air, made her appear extremely vel y. 

Many there were who thought her ſo; but the misfor- 

tune ot her family prevented them from making their ad- 
dreſſes on an honourable ſcore, as did the modeſty of her 
behaviour from approaching her on any other; and ſhe 
lived till the age of eighteen, without being able to ſay ſhe 
had any one man who had declared himſelf her lover. 
But among the number of thoſe who had long in ſecret 
admired her, there was one, whom I ſhall call Lothario, 
who preſuming on- his great eſtate, fine perſon, and for- 
mer ſucceſſes with our lex, at laſt ventured ta tell her 
What none before him had ever done. 

This gentleman had been a frequent viſiter of D. Ainda, 
and the charms he found in her young mece made him 
more fo, He had many opporcunities of entertaiuing 
the object of his paſſion without any notice being taken 
of it by the other, who, as has been already obſerved, was 
not very aſſiduous concerning her; and he had the 2 artifice 
to contrive it fo, as to be there as much as poilibl-, when 
either by her being not up, or gone abroad, he ſhould have 
no interru ption from that quarter. 

Jemima thought it was her duty, in tac abſence of her 
aunt, to entertain him with all imaginable reſpect, before 
he diſcovered the ſentiments he was poſieſſed of in favour 
of herſelf; and ſhe afterwards, at leaſt for a good while, 
was not ſenſible ſhe ought to change her manner of be- 
haviour in regard to him. 

| W hkcther 
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Whether it were that he had the advantage by being the 


\ firſt that had diſcovered a ſenſibility of her charms, or 


whether it were that there was really ſomewhat more en- 
gaging in him than ſhe had ſeen in any other man, is al- 
together uncertain; but it is not ſo that her young heart 


O 
was inſenſibly caught with the fine things he faid to her, 


and ſhe could not * feeling that pleaſure which none 


but tnoſe who love are capable of, whenever ſhe either 
ſaw or heard him. 

. Great was the progreſs he had made in her affection, 
before the ſaſpected he had any other deſign upon her than 
ſuch as her prudence, as well as inclination, would per- 
mit her to encourage; but happening to be alone with 
him one evening „he began to take ſome liberties wich her 
M hich very m much alarmed her modeſty, and puſhing him 
from her with all her might, © How, Lothario, eried ſne) 
is this treatment befitting you to give a woman of virtue? 
Or could you think me werthy of an honourable paſlion, if 
I could ſubmit to bear it?“ | 

1 heſe words, and the looks and geſtures with Which 


they were accompanicd, ſoon made him deſiſt ; but he 


knew fo well how to excule the boldneſs he had been guil- 
ty of by the exceſs of his paſſion, that the woman in her 
ſoul prevailcd in his favour, and ſhe confented to a recon- 
Ciliation. 

How many are there of our too unwary ſex, who 
would have thought no more of this affair, but have re- 
ccived the pardoned lover in the ſame manner as though 
he never had offended, and by fuch a conduct emboldened 
him to tranſgreſs in, perhaps, to the utter undoing of 
the believing maid! OD 5 

But it was not ſo with Jemima: He had no ſooner ta- 


ken his leave of her, and ſhe had leiſure to reflect on 


what had pafled between them, than all thoſe apprehen- 


ſions, which are the ſureſt guardians of virgin innocence, 


roſe in their full force upon her troubled mind. On re- 


collecting the 1 _ paſhonate and tender declarations. he 


had made to her, the found there was not one that gave 

her any aſſurance that he intended to paſs his life with 
her; no mention had ever been made of marriage, and tho? 
he profeſſ led to have for her the extremeſt love that ever 
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man was poſſeſſed of, yet her own good ſenſe, as well as 
the report of the world, convinced her, that there requires 
more art in the oroſecution of a lawleſs flame, than 1 in one 
_ Whole end is honour. 

She trembled, therefore, leſt in all he had faid- to her he 
had no other aim in view than her ruin; and the ſecret 
inclinations the found towards him in her own heart, 
heightened her terrors on this ſcore She knew ſhe loved, 

and dreading, that in ſome unguarded moment that love 

might prove the deftruction of her virtue, refolved to 
ſound the bottom of his deſign, which, if the perceived 
was not conformable to thoſe rules ſhe withed it migat 
be, to tear herſelf from his converſation, dear as it was 10 
her, and never ſee him more. 

Let any woman, who has ever known the force of that 
paſſion with which Jemima was actuated, well weigh the 
| ſtruggles of a ſoul thus divided between love and honour, 
and give her the applauſe ſhe merits for ſo ſtrict an adher- 
ence to the latter. 

She was, however, in ſome debate within herſclf, in what 
manner ſhe ſhould break the matter to him. Her native 
modeſty would not ſuffer her to be the firſt that propoſed 
marriage, which ſhe thought ſhould always be the pro- 
vince of the man, and knew not how to frame her mouth 
to utter what ſhe would have bluſhed to have heard from 
that of her lover, much as ſhe in ſecret wiſhed it. | 

To write her mind alſo on this affair ſeemed little lets 
bold, but ſhe found an abſolute necetlity of knowing what 
ſhe had to expect from him, and this was the method las 
at lait made choice of. | 

But how often did this innocent young creature be: gin, 
and leave of— examine what ſhe had faid—then tear tlie 
paper, as thinking it confeſſed too much. Long it was 
before ſhe could find any words which would not ſhock 
her timidity, and at the ſame time exprets her meaning.— 
However, after various efforts, that retolution, which ſhe 


ſtill perſiſted in, enable ed her to compte a letter in theſe 


10 


/ 


ſcruples of 


piety enough to leave the event to the Supreme Diſpoſer 
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TO LOTHARIO. 


SIR, 


« THE little experience J have in writing letters, eſpe- 
cially to your ſex, renders this a preſumption, which can be 
excuſed by nothing but the cauſe that enforces me to it. 
You know, Sir, the misfortunes of my family, and that 1 
have nothing but my virtue and reputation that I can call 
my own : I he firſt will doubtleſs call in queſtion the two 


others, ſhould I continue to liſten to the addreſſes of a 


gentleman of your fortune. Permit me, therefore, for 
the future, to deny myſelf the honour of your viſits; the 
diſparity between us will not allow me to think you conde- 


ſcend ro make them for ny other end than your amuſe- 


ment, and how low ſocver 
pride to be the property of it. 
Were it poſſible, which I am far from the vanity of 
imaging, that you really found any thing in me worthy of 
a ſerious attachment, you are very ſenſible I am under the 
care of a relation, who ought to be made acquainted with 
it, and whom you cannot ſuppoſe will make any objections 


am reduced, have too much 


to what ſhe finds is for the true intereſt of one who ſhares 
ſo much of her own blood. þ 


In conſulting her on this affair, you will give the beſt 


- 


proof of your {incerity, and is the only mcans to fatisfy the 
JEMIMA,”? 
"This ſhe ſent to him by a chairman, not caring to en- 


truſt it to any of Dalinda's ſervants, left they ſhould diſco- 
ver it to their lady, whom ſhe was unwilling ſhould be let 


into any part of the ſecret, till Lothario himſelf ſhould re- 
veal it, which ſhe was ſometimes ready to flatter herſelf he 


would do; fo caſily are we led to believe what we wiſh. 
Satisficd, notwithſtanding, ſhe was within hericlf, that 

ſhc had by this means diſcharged what her virtue and her 

prudence demanded from her; and for the reit, ſhe had 


Of 
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of all things, and who, ſhe was well convinced, knew 
what was beſt for her. 5 
As for Lothario, it is certain that the thoughts of mak- 
ing her his wife had never once entered his head; nor, it 
is probable, had he foreſeen the difficulties he now found 
in gaining his point, he never had attempted to addreſs her 
at all; but the humour of mankind is ſuch, as not to en- 
dure being overcome, and to deſiſt after having proceeded 
fo far, ſeemed to him a meanneſs of ſpirit, and he thought 
would argue a puſillanimity and diffidence in himſelf, 
which his pride could by no means ſubmit to. 
er letter, however, both aſtoniſhed and gave him an 
infinite vexation. He eaſily perceived by it, that ſhe had 
more reſolution and ſtrength of mind than he could have 
poſſibly expected to find from a perſon of her years and ex- 


perience of the world, and how to anſwer it in ſuch a man- 


ner as might effectually deceive her, and at the ſame time 
not prove himſelf a deceiver, ſhould the affair ever become 
public, took him up a long conſideration. — 
Puzzled as the innocent Jemima had been in dictating 
her epiſtle, Lothario, though an adept in all the arts of in- 
trigue, was not leſs ſo to make a proper reply to it; nor, 
perhaps, would have been able to do it in ſuch terms as 
would have been ſatisfactory to her, and yet agreeable to his 
own deſigns, had not invention come ſuddenly into his head, 
perfectly conformable to the baſeneſs of his heart, and, I 
believe, the only one that could have been found out to 
enſnare the perſon, whoſe undoing he thought nothing too 
much to accompliſh. But as the old poet juſtly enough 
obſerves, _ : | | 


4 What cannot wicked will effect, 
&© When bound by no reſtriction but its own, 
And bent to act whatever it inclines?“ 


Thus Lothario having formed his ſcheme, returned, to 


the plain ſincerity of Jemima, this ambiguous, but deluſive 
anſwer — | EE | | DT 
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TO THE BEAUTIFUL JAMIMA, 


« Sweeteſt of Creatures, 


Ir were to attempt an impoſſibility to go about to 
deſcribe that unſpeakable rapture which overwhelmea my 
| heart at the receipt of your dear letter. A thouſand and 

_ a tſtouſand times I kiſſed the charming name, before I had 
Dower to examine the contents to which it was ſubſcrib- 
ed; but when I had gained power enough over myſelf to 
do it, good Heaven! how much was I ſurprized, not, my 
lovely maid, at the proof you ſeem to require of iny affec- 
tion, but that there was a poſſibility for you to doubt it 
any thing in my power would be refuſed : Every requeſt, 
every wiſh of your's ſhall always have with me the force of 
commands, and it would be the greateſt joy Heaven could 
confer upon me, to anticipate all you can deſire. I have 
to fay to you on that head, and therefore entreat you will 

give me an opportunity of revealing to you a ſecret, which 
indeed I intended ſhould have died with me, but now find 
an abſolute neceſſity of entruſting to you. 


Dalinda is this evening, I know, engaged at Lady 
Rounciful's, I will therefore come as if 3 my viſit 
to her, but beſeech you to be at home, that I may offer 
| you a more convincing teſtimony of the validity of my 
flame, than that inſufficient one mentioned in yours. 875 
In the mean time, my angel, be careful how your too 
ſcrupulous thoughts may wrong a heart wholly devoted 
to you, and which will ever be ſo while life remains in 


Vour moſt paſſionate, 
and faithful admirer, 
LOTHARIO.“' 


P. S. The caution you obſerved in ſending to me 
gives me the higheſt idea of your prudence and good ſenſe ; 

but you will find, when I have had the pleaſure of impart- 

ing ſomething to you, that your good angel had a hand in 
Inſpiring you with it on this occaſion, and that there was 
an aſtoniſhing neceſſity for the happineſs of us both, that 
you ſhould act in the manner you did.” 
This 


\ 
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This letter had all the effect it was intended to have in 
exciting the moſt impatient curioſity in Jemima, and en- 
gaging her to allow him another private converſation, — 
She longed with no leſs earneſtneſs than himſelf for the ap- 
pointed time of her aunt to go abroad, and his approach, 
that ſhe might have the myitery unravelled, and alſo hear 
what teſtimony it was that her lover intended to offer of 
the ſincerity of his paſſion. | 

Inſtigated by motives in which the moſt rigid virtue 
Can find nothing to condemn, ſhe received him with an 
obliging ſoftneſs, which he knowing her too well to ſuſ- 
pect of affectation, looked on as a propitious omen to his 
wiſhes; but having before well weighed that ſhe wanted 
not penetration, he had prepared and ſtudied over the part 
he was to act, to the end that no unguarded geſture or ex- 
preſſion ſhould open a way for the leaſt ſuſpicion to gain 
entrance. 9 

His firſt ſalutation on her had a more grave air than ſhe 
had ever ſeen in him; and when they were ſeated, though 
he began to thank her for the favour of her letter, yet he 
| ſeemed not in a hurry to explain the meaning of his reply 
to it, and pretended a kind of inward agitation ; when 

_ perceiving he was filent on that ſubject, the let fall ſome 
words, as if ſhe was a little impatient for it. 

How ſevere is my deſtiny, lovely Jemima! How diffi- 
cult is it for me to behave in ſo critical a juncture ! ſaid 
he, with a deep ſigh. How were the tranſports your dear 
letter raiſed in me alloyed by the command it contained 
How terrible was it to me to find you exacted from me, 

as a procf of my love, what would be the ruin of my 
love to comply with, yet have it not in my power to con- 

vince you it would be ſo without forteiting my honour ; a 

jewel ever ſacred to me; dearer than my life, and next in 
value to my love! | 

Theſe words, inſtead of unfolding, rather heightened 
the myſtery, and Jemima not being able to conceive any 
part of their meaning, deſired he would be more plain. 

On which, Did not you inſiſt, anſwered he, that I ſhould 
revcal the ſecret of my paſſion for you to Delinda? And 
was not the injunction enforced by the cruel menance of 
ſccing me no more, in caſe of a refuſal? | 
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I know not, fir, reſumed ſhe, bluſhing, between ſur- 
prize and ſhame, whether I might expreſs myſelf properly 
on that occaſion : But certainly there was nothing ſo very 
difficult in acquainting an aunt with the ſentiments you 
are poſſeſſed of for her niece; provided, continued the, 
with a half frown, they are of a nature you are not aſham- 
ed to own. 5 . | 5 

Believe, then, purſued he, after ſome moments of a well 
counterfeited diſturbance of mind, that I had not waited 
for the commands of Jemima, to diſcover to her aunt all I 
felt for her dear kinſwoman, had not that aunt given me 
too plain, too long, and too continued proofs, that ſhe 
thinks more favourable of me than I ever wiſhed, 5 
Hou, ſaid Jemima, aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure, can ſuch 
_ a thing be poſſible ! Then pauſed, and reflecting on many 
paſlages {he had obſerved in the conduct of her aunt in re 

gard to other gentlemen, heſitated but a very little, before 

| ſhe yielded all her faith to what Lothario alledged. | 
5 The truth is, that Dalinda, to ſay no worſe of her, was 
one of the greateſt coquets of the age; vain, gay, and ex- 
travagantly envious and malicious againſt thoſe charms 
ſhe ſaw preferred to her own ; and this perfect knowledge 
of her diſpoſition made Jemima now reflec, which before 
| ſhe had not done, that ſhe was not a very proper perſon for 
a confidante, even though ſhe had been [eſs intereſted tan 
Lotizario pretended. T1 „„ 

She gave an implicit credit, however, to what he ſaid: 
ſo liable does the being guilty of ſome errors render us to 
be cenſured of others, of which we are perfectly innocent; 
for in fact there was not one ſyllable of truth in what this 
artful man inſinuated of Dalinda's affection for him, and it 
muſt be owned, he could not have hit on a more plauſible 
invention to remove all the ſcruples Jemima had enter- 
tained on his keeping his paſhon for her a ſecret to that 


lady. | 
Fearing, notwithitanding, there might yet remain ſome 
diffidence in her breaſt, he added a thouſand little circum- 
ſtances to corroborate the truth of his relation, as knowing, 
that on gaining this point the ſucceſs of his deſign in a great 
meaſure depended, Sins 
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Being convinced, by her behaviour, that he had nothing 
to apprehend on that account, he now began to renew the 
buſineſs of his paſion—ſcemed to chide the difidence ſhe 
had expreſſed of his honour—proteſted he never had a 
thought or with tending to the prejudice of her virtue, 
and had no other aim in view than making her his wife. 

The misfortune of your family, faid he, 1s of no manner 
of conſequence to one, who you know has an eſtate ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport us in more grandeur than is needful for 
happineſs; but, continued he, I have a mother, who, I 
grieve to ſay, is of a far different way of thinking. All 

the perfections that Heaven could beftow on human na- 
ture would to her be of no eſtimation, if wealth and opu- 
lence were not added. T his unhappy temper in her has 
prevented me from making thoſe public declarations I 
otherwiſe ſhould have been proud to have done, of my in- 
violable attachment to you: As ſhe has been the beſt and 
moſt tender parent to me, notwithſtanding her avarice, 
and is now extremely ancient, I tremble at the thoughts of 
ſending her to the grave, perhaps, ſooner than nature in- 
tended, and with the diſſatisfaction of ſeeing me do the 
only thing the never would forgive in me. . 

e he ceaſed to ſpeak, but Jemima's thoughts were at 
this inſtant in too great a perplexity to make him an im- 
mediate anſwer. i + 
In the mean time he looked earneſtly upon her face, and 
eaſily perceiving, by the various changes in her counte- 
nance, every emotion as it roſe and fell in her ſoul, found 

his work was not yet perf-&ly compleated; and that alſo 

it required the whole art he was maſter of to beguile a 
maid, whoſe own innocence, and ſimplicity of mind did 
not hinder her from being extremely cautious of the wiles 
of others. e 8 
He, therefore, firſt began with all the endearing expreſ- 
fions that love and wit could form, joined with all the ſo- 
lemn proteſtations that could aſſure her of his faith, to 
perſuade her to enter into a contract with him, and ex- 
change vows to live mutually for each other, till the death 
of the old lady ſhould remove that only impediment, which 
he pretended was between him and the conſuinmation of 

his happineſs. 1 


The 
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The heart of Jemima was in reality too much engaged 
to im, without the help of vows, for her to be fearful of 
breaking thoſe ſhe ſhould make to him in favour of any 
Ger perſon, hough an offer thould happen, of one as 
much above Lothario in the goods of fortune, as Lothario 
was above herſolt. | | | | 

She locked, therefore, on this requeſt as an undoubted 
proof of his love and honour ; and thought it would be 
equally ungrateful to him, as well as unjuſt to herſelf, not 
to comply with it. The engagement between them was 
as rm as words could male it; but ſemima in that mo- 
ment conſidered not the invalidity of a verbal contract 
without witneſtes, and never once exacted, or ever men- 
ticned a gehire that it thould be put into writing; which, 
doubticl:, was owing to the huriy of ſpirits the former part 
cf his diſcourſe concerning Dalinda had put her into; and 
when afterwards ſhe had leiſure to reflect, ſhe feared to 
betray a want of confidence in him, which ſhe knew not 
how far he might reient. 

Both parties were, indeed, well enough ſatisfied with 
what they had done: Jemima imagined ſhe had by it ſe- 

cured herſelf a huſband whom the infinitely loved, and with 
whom ſhe ſhould one day live in all that ſplendour which 
is ſo enchanting to a young heart, though never fo well 
fortified with virtue and diſcretion. Lothario, on the 
other hand, flattered himſelf, that he had by this means put 
off her guard, and lulled to ſleep all thoſe ſcruples which had 
hitherto prevented him from the accomplithment of his 
diihonourable deſign upon her innocence. 

He would not, however, too ſuddenly ſeem to take ad- 
vantage of the contract, leſt ſuch a behaviour thould, and 
would infallibly have Joe, make her believe, that all his 
profeitions of fidelity were no other than ſnares to deceive 

her: but gently and by degrees he became more and more 
free, and whenever ſhe attempted to repulſe any liberty the 
thought too great, — Are you not my wife? would he cry 
to her; though tne ceremony of the church be yet uncc- 
lebrated, the vows we have exchanged are the effential 


parts of marriage j ou ought not then to deny cvery thing 
LO 9 impatient palnion. 
To 
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To which ſhe always reſolutely anſwered, that ſhe 
ſhould ever look upon her foul as his wife, but as to her 
perſon it muſt remain a pure and undefiled virgin bride, 
till thoſe myſtic words ſhould he pronounce d, which alone 
tad the power of converting two diſtinct bodies to one. 

[ic affected to laugh at the logical deft:nition the gave 
of the union of marriage; but was not a little diſappojnted 
to find all the artifices he had practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs 
om others, had not the deſired effect on her. He had new 
bit one card more to play, and that Was to perſuade her 
to marry him privately; alledging, in the fir{t Pace, the 
violence of his paſſion; and in the next the danger of 
their ſecret intercourſe being diſcovered by her aunt; 
who, he ſfa'd, would, doubtlits, be malicious enough to 
do every thing i in ber power to ſeparate them for ever. 
Inis was an offer which Jemima had not power to re- 
fuſe, not only becauſe her heart took a part in it, but alto 
becauſe her reaſon ſeemed to approve it. 

She reflected, that the ſacred ceremony was not leſs 
| binding for not making a great noiſe: That private mar- 

riages were almoſt as frequent as public ones; that nobody 
could condemn her for ſecuring to herſelf lo great a for- 
tune ; and that, as it was the Jait and greateit teſtimon 
of his honourable intention towards her, it would be rather 
an overſtrained modelty t nan real prudence to refuſe ac-- 
cepting it. 
There required, therefore, not many arguments to pre- 
vail on her to conſent to a thing, which ſhe not only with- 
ed for in her own mind, but was convinced was right in 
ittelf : ſhe agreed to be Gifpoſed of by him in tie manner 
he deſired ; provided only, that nothing of che eceitary 
forms of marriage ſhould be wanting. b 

He told her, that he ſhould be no leſs careful than herfeif 
in that point; that he had one friend whom he would ven- 
ture to confide in, and be it was that mould perform the 
office of father: that he would take Care to provide A !:- 
cence from Doctors Commons, and a rings oy deſired 
that the would yield that the ceremony mi2hi be performed 
in {one private room,  becauic it was imp die to an- 
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ſwer, but fone accident might betray the whole affair if 
it were celebrated in a church, notwithſtanding all the 
_ caution that could be obſerved. | 

As ſhe knew nothing was more cuſtomary among per- 
ſons of condition than marriages of this nature, ſhe made 
not the leaſt obi ection as to the place he judged proper | for 
the perfor Mance. 

This material point being ſettled, they proceeded to 
thers in relation to her way of life after marriage. In the 
firſt place, the was to quit her aunt's - houſe on the ver 
day, and retire to lodgings he ſhould prepare for her ; and 
as they could not cohabit together, he was to paſs only for 
one of her kindred when he came to viſit her: that when- 
ever he went out of town, he was to ſupply her with a ſuffi- 
ciency to defray all expences ſhe ſhould or could poſſibly 
be at till his return: that he ſhould write conſtantly, but 
without ſubſcribing his real name, once at leaſt ever 
week, during his abſence at any time; and that her anſwers 
ſhould be always contrived, ſo as to paſs for thole of a 
_ gentleman of his acquaintance, in caſe any of them ſhould 
happen to be intercepted, either by his mother, or any 
other perſon. 

All other preliminaries being fixed, to the ſatisfaction of 
both parties, Lothario prepared lodgings for Jemima, a 
ring, licence, and every other requiſite for the nuptials the 
very next day, and the enſuing one, early in the morning, 
ſhe packed up her clothes, and quitted her aunt's houſe, 
leaving a letter directed for her, which: contained theſe 
lines: — 


TO MY HONOURED AUNT. 


60 MaDAu, 


« Ax opportunity now offering of eaſing you of the 
trouble I have ſo many years been to you, 7 gladly em- 
brace it; and hope you will pardon my not acquainting 
you either with the motives of my departure, or the place 
to which I go. Be aſſured, there are ſtrong reaſons for 
my acting in this manner; and that wherever I am, I ſhall 
W that may call a bluſh into the face of my 7 
uy 
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family. Think and ſpeak therefore favourably of me, I 


beſcech you, madam, till the ſituation of my affairs permits 
me to acquaint you with the truth, and the world {hall 
be made ſenſible of the fortune of, 


Madam, 
Y our moſt obedient niece, 
and humble ſervant, 
JEMIMA,”” 


With a heart perfectly at eaſe, and unapprehenſive of 
any future ſtorms in her voyage of lite, did our Jemima 
now launch out into the wide eccon of the world: Ske 
diſcerned not the rocks and fands which lay between her 
and that harbour of calm delights fo enchanting in the 
proſpect; nor had the ſkill to ſeg the gathering clouds, 
which were that inſtant preparing to burſt in fury on her 


head. 

It muſt be on ed, ſhe had behaved with a diſcretion 
ſuperior to her years, 5 ſuch as not all her ſex, who love 
as well as ſhe did, would have been able to preferve, amidit 
fo many temptations: But, alas! how wear are all the 
eftorts of temale wit 1 a lover armed for our undo 
ing. 

Lothario, who meant nothing leſs than not to perform 
one ſyllable of ail the promiſes he nad made her, finding it 
impoiſible to gain her on any other terms than marriage, 
and bent not to be fruſtrated in his with, reſolved to Hu- 
mour her with a mock ceremony; and to that end got a 
fellow, who was dependant on him, to perſonate a clergy- 
man; his own valet de chambre, whom ihe had never teen, 
was habited like a country gentleman, and acted the par 
of the friend he had told her of in giving her hard. 

Jo add to the ſeeming fincerity , of the thing, when he 
pronounced, after the ſham parſon, theſe words — © Witch 
all my worldly goods 1 thee endow,' he put into her hands 
a purſe, con taining two hundred pieces of gold. When 
the ceremony was oer, he invited the pretended doclor 
and gentleman to partake of an entertainment he had 
cauſed to be prepared at a neighbouring tavern; but ther 
both excuſed tnemſelves, being ordered to dy ty, fearing, 
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no doubt, but Jemima might diſcover ſomething by their 
behaviour, if with them any longer time, that did not ap- 
pear of a piece with the characters they repreſented. 

Not only in this, but in every thing elſe, he preſerved 
ſuch an extreme caution, to hinder her from having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion how cruclly the had been betrayed, that not 
even the bare thought there was a poilibility ef it ever 
once entered her head. 


She lived therctore happy, becauſe contented ; ſhe had 


not been accuitomed to much public divertion z nor was 


ſhe ſo defirous of it as molt young people are: Her aunt, 


| though the gayeſt woman in the world, and a continual 


ſharer in all the mcdith p:caſures.of the town, had always 
cenfined her at home, working ſome curious ornament or 
ther for her dreſs, or clſe employed in family affairs; fo 
iat living in the manner he was now obliged to do, in 
er for her concealinent, was not at all irktome to her: 
ſhe had ſome hours, 2 almoſt every day, the company of the 
man ſhe loved, and knew no want of any other. | 
But this halcyon ſcaſon laſted but a ſhort time: buſi- 


No 


neſs, or a ſatiety of the charms he had taken fo much pains 
to > gain, now called him to the country. Preparcd as ſhe 


as for it, by the knowledge he did not live conſtantly in 
tom n, ſhe could not think of parting without agonies in- 
ſupportable: He did not, indeed, fail to comfort her the 
beſt he could, and aſſured her he "waa contrive to make 
his abſence as ſhort as poſſible; nor did her inexperience 
of mankind enable her to diſcover, that what he ſaid to her 
were rather words of courſe, than flowing from the ſincere 
ardors of affection, ſo had not that addition to her grief. 

Scon after he was gone, ſhe found herſelf with child, 


Which before ſhe had been inſenſible of: She wrote the 


news of it to him in the character of a third perſon, as had 
been agreed between them; and received for anſwer, that 
ac would not have her under any concern about her preg- 
nancy, for he {ſhould not fail to take a proper care both of 
her and the infant ſhe ſhould bring into the world; but 
exprelied nothing of that ſatisfaction at hearing the was 
about to make him a father, as might have been expected 


trom a huſband who i tenderly loved his wife, as ſhe had 


15 'F 
flo Akteked herſelf 1G did! . 


She 
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She could not help being a little alarmed at it at firſt, 
but the conſideration that the fears of intercepting might 
lay ſome reſtraint upon him, joined to the confidence ſhe 
had both in his love and honour, ſoon diſſipated all uneaſy 
reflections on that ſcore. 

In about four months after he returned to town; but 
his preſence, which ſhe had imagined would give her per- 
fect happineſs, in a great meaſure deſtroyed what ſhe had 
enjoyed in his abſence. While he continued in the coun- 
try, the was every day pleaſing herſelf, that the time of his 
| approach ſtill grew more near, and indulging the idea of 
thoſe felicities the doubted not but his coming would be- 
ſtow; but when ſhe ſaw him, how were all thoſe golden 
hopes fruſtrated? His words indeed were cbliging, but 
his looks gave the lie to his tongue: His eyes, thole true 
intelligencies of the heart, no longer ſparkled with that 
impatient ardor which once was the indication of his paſ- 
ſion: The viſits he made her were much ſhorter than 
uſual: He was always full of buſineſs; always in a hurry; 
and whenever ſhe mentioned the condition ſhe Was in, 
and ſeemed to lament, that a child really begot in honour, 
thould, at its firſt entrance into he world, be looked upon 
as the ola spring of ſhame, he only affected to laugh at her 
romantic notions, as he called them, and ſaid, he thought 
fhe had reaſon to be quite eaſy; that the fineſt women in 
the world had gone through the ſame ; and that when once 
the time arrived that he ihould acknowledge her for his 

wife, ſhe would be amply recompenccd. | 
All this Jemima knew as well as he, and had often re- 
flected on as the only comfort under her preſent ſituation; 
but then ſhe thought the remon:trance did not ſo well be- 
come his mouth, and that the delicacy or his pation ſhould 
have made him rather grieve that ine could not appear a 
preſent with all the advantages of being his wife. 

She did not, hov'ever, make any complaints on this 
| ſcore; and though the had too much reaſon to ſulpect a 
very great decay 1 in his airect:on, yet ſhe only endeavoured, 
by ali the endearments in her power, to awaken it to its 
former energy, without letting him know the perceived 
any alteration. 


A443 : But 
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But what ſceret ancuiſh the endured while acting in. 
this manner, let any w Oman, whoic prudence has enabled 
her to do the ſume, be judge! | 

As for Lacharze he gave himſelf no trouble to dive in- 
to her ſentiments, but contented nimſelf with finding fhe 
made him no reproaches. The 3 is, he was now en- 
tirely taken up with a New objec ct: The charms of a lady 
jn the cc _ had rendered him utterly forgetful of thoſe 
he had left in town z nor did his return to Jemima call 
back any ef tlie languiſhments he once had felt for her. 

He aid no 10 anger in London than fome buſincſs which 
brou;ht him up àbſolutely obliged him to do; and when 
he to ok his leave of Jemima, ordered her not to write to 
Hit 0 tiii ſhe Could receive «© letter from him; becauſe, as he 
ſaid, ke was going to pals the hunting ſeaſon with fome re- 
[tions he had in © dif erent country, and could not tx a 

e to which they might with ſafety be directed. 
This ſtory; though invented merely to avoid the trouble 
of her letters, and the pains of diſſimulation in an{wering 
them, was belies ed as ſacred truths by Jemima; and tho 
the regretted the tuſpenſton of the only pleaſure ſhe could 
enivy in his abſence, yet ſhe did not, even in thought, 
murmur at the occation. | | 

But, not to be too tedious—He departed ; many weeks 
paſled over without any letter from him; and, as the ex- 
piration of her 3 drew near, her anxities increaſ- 
ed; but what was a conſiderable augmentation of her 
diſcreſs, the preſs with whem the lodged having all along 
regarded her às a kept miſtreſs, and indeed had no reaſon 
to do otheru iſc, told her, that ſhe mutt not expect to lie- 
in at their huis; that her being there fo long had occa- 


ſioned much tell in the ncighbourhood; and that if ſne did 


not ſpecdily remove, they thould be obliged to ſend to the 


Of cers of the Parlih. 


How hard was all this to be borne by a woma n, who vas 


conſcious {he never had tranſgreſſed the rules of Virtues 


and deteſted far more than death being the cicature they 


| imagined! 


It was in vain ſhe offered to depoſit in their hands more 
than the juni that would have been demanded by the pariſh. 
All ne could 7 fay had not the leaſt eflect on their inexor- 


5 able 
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able hearts; they told her, that it was by the reputation of 
their houſe they lived, not by ſuch as ſhe; that they would 
have no baſtard born among them; and, in fine, reproach- 
ed her in a manner which would have made any one leſs 
ſincere to her promiſe, declare the whole truth: but the 
duty ſhe owed Lothario as a huſband—the obligation he 
had laid her under of keeping their marriage an inviolable 
ſecret, and the firm belief ihe had that her innocence would 
one day be cleared, gave her patience to ſuſtain, not only 
this ſhock, but alſo many others which afterwards ſhe 
met with. 
Her youth, however, her condition, and the good na- 
ture and complaiſance the had always behaved with in the 
family, at laſt wrought ſo far upon them, that they pro- 
miſed to ſpeak to a midwife of their acquaintance, with 
whom, they told her, ſhe might live till delivered of her 
burthen, and, if ſhe thought fit, for a ſum of money, leave 
it behind her; to be diſpoſed of ſo as never to be trouble- 
ſome to her. 

The firſt part of this offer was too agreeable to | "EP 
ma not to be accepted with thanks; but the latter ſhocked 
her foul, to think there could be women in the world 
capable of ſuch barbarity to their children, as to leave 
them to the mercy of thoſe mercenary creatures. 

She expreſſod, notwithſtanding go no part of her ſenti- 
ments on that head to chem, perceiving they were fixcd in 
this opinicn, and any thing ſhe could urge in vindication 
of herſelf, would appear no more than the affectation of a 
virtue the was far from putting into real practice. 

A bargain, though at a_very extravagant rate, being 
made, Jemima removed with an aching heart to her new 
habitation, where, however, the fawning behaviour of the 
woman (which ſhe miſtook for true go0d- nature and com- 
paſſion) rendered her in a little time more ealy. 

As ſhe had now more reaſon than ever to be impatient 
for a letter from Lothario, which till ſhe received ihe 

could not write to him, and the people whom ſhe had 
Jodged with had aſſured her, that the moment one directed 
for her ſhould arrive, they would ſendiit to her, the was 
alſo well ſatisfied on that ſcorc. 


At 
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At leaſt ſhe was fo till a much longer time than ſhe ex- 
pected was paſſed over without any letter being brought; 
and the hour of her delivery being come, ſhe found herſelf 


the mother of two ſons ; then it was ſhe began to think 


it cruel in him, who alone had the power of comfortin 
her, to thew to little regard to what might be her fate. 

Let any one figure to themſelves the melancholineſs of 
her condition—no huſband, no relation, no friend about 
her to alleviate that rack of nature, in which all the tender 
neſs that can be ſhewn, and every kind of conſolation that 
can be given, is neceſſary to render it ſupportable; yet 
how light, how trifling, were the ſorrows ſhe now endur- 
ed, to thoſe which foon, very toon afte er, ſhe was obliged 
to bear. 

She had not been long confined to her maternal bed, be- 


fore her maid, whom {he had hired after leaving her aunt's 


houſe, and had been recommended to her by the people 
with whom ſhe lodged, went privately away in the night, 


taking with her all of value that poor Jemima was miſtrefs 


of, not only her n money; but her watch, t M cer, a diamond 
10011 tairc, a and ſeveral other trink ets, which Lothario, in his 
days or Fondneis; had beſtowed on her, leaving her no- 
thing for defrayiag the expences of the place the was in, 
and ſupporting herſelf and children, but a few cloaths. 

It muſt be owned that this was a great loſs, but Jemima 


felt not half the weight of it at firſt; ihe catered her- 


ſelf as married to a man who could, and ſhe doubted not 
would, repair it amply; therefore made herſelf not much 
uncaly ot is | 

But when tne time, in which women in her condition 
uiually keep their children, was expired, and ihe had re- 
ecived no jette r from Lothario, then it was that the began 
to feel how truly miſerable ſhe was no nurſe provided | tor 
C: nIGren—no money to defray the charges of her lying-in- 


be late cringing behaviour of the midwiſe now turned 


to {ournei>s and threats of putting her out of the houſe. In 
this terrible fituation ſhe ventured to write to Lothario, 
and with much perſuations prevailed wich the woman to 
permit her to ſtay till ſuch time as he migut reaſonably 
EXPECT an aimwer. 


No 
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No anſwer, however, coming, the crue] old wretch 
compelled her to fell her cloaths, in order for the payment 
of her money, then turned her out of doors with both her 
children, for nobody would take the charge of them, with- 
out ſecurity that they ihould not become burthenſome to 
che pariſh. 

Behold her now a wretched wanderer ! no friend to re- 
lieve her | no habitation in which ſhe might ſhelter her- 
ſelf and infants from the inclemency of the air! To have 
recourſe to her aunt, ſeemed little promiſing ; yet did ſhe 
venture to write to her, letting her know the was mar- 
ried, though not to whom, and beſceching ſhe would af- 
ford her ſome relief, or at leaſt not to ſuffer her two babes 
to periſh for want of proper care being taken of them. | 

She had got leave to ſit in a ſhop while the wrote, and 
ſent this letter by a boy that ran on errands for the neigh- 

bourhood ; but that inhuman woman was ſo far from tak- 
ing any compaſſion on her caſe, that ſhe ordered one of 
her maids to go to the place where the boy had ſaid the was, 
and tell her that ſhe would have nothing to do with her: 
that if one ſhilling would fave her and her brats from 
ſtarving, {he would ſooner throw it in the kennel than be- 
ſtow it on her; and that if ſhe durſt to come into the 
neighbourhood where the lived, the would ſend her to the 
houſe of correction. 

The poor girl was obliged to obey her lady in deliver ring 
this cruel mellage, but ſoftened it as much as her capacity, 
or indeed the meaning of it would bear. 

Though Jemima, who knew pe 1 N well tae ſeverity 
of her aunt's temper, had armed herſelf againſt tn! worſt 
ſhe had to expect, yet ſhe could not hear th; is unnatural re- 
ply to her requeſt without f. YOON? away: The pcople cf 
the thop had the compaition to give her a glaſs of water 
with ſome drops, but as ſoon as ie recover ed, deſired ſhe 
would go, as they knew not what migat hapf pen, and lhe 
had two children witn her. 

Dalinda's maid could not forbear ſhedding tears to ſee 
a perſon, on whom the had Waitec, reduced to this miſer- 
able conditio: {ty and ut three ſhillings into her band, Wilkch 
{he faid was a the at that tie was miſtreis of. 


Poor 
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Poor Jemima thanked her with a humility befitting her 
preſent ſtate, but told her, that whatever the opinion of 
the world might be of her, ſhe did not doubt but in a ſhort 
time to be able to repay the ſhillings ſhe had lent with 
more than an equal number of guineas. 

She then went to ſeveral houſes which had bills for 
lodgings on their doors, hoping to get ſome ſhelter till ſhe 
could write again to Lothario; but the little infants ſhe 
had in her arms prevented every one from taking her in, 
and it growing towards dark, ſhe was obliged to go to 
an inn, where even there ſhe could not be admitted, till 
ſhe had conſented to be locked all night into her chamber ; 
ſo fearful were they of ner going away before they were 
ſtirring, and leaving the children on their hands. 

How dreadful was this night to four unhappy ſufferer ? 
With what floods of tears did the fair forlorn hang over 
the dear babes, and mourn their wants more than her own : 
while they, inſenſible of their misfortunes, fed from their 
mother's breaſt, ſmiled in her face, and ſeemed to chide 
her grief. N Z 

Yet was ſhe not ſo loſt and overwhelmed as to be in- 

capable of reflection; ſhe remembered there was a juſt, 
a merciful, and an almighty Power, who faw her mi- 
ſeries, and knew ſhe had not by any act of ſhame brought 
them upon herſelf, ſhe therefore doubted not but to find re- 
lief from them, tho' by what means ſhe could not foreſee, 


( To be continued in our next. 
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POETRY. 


'THE CRUEL SQUIRE ; 
OR, 
HOME IS HOME, HOWEVER HOMELY, 


N a cot of mud, inſtead of brick, 
Liv'dan old couple, Nell and Dick : 

Hard they labour'd while the cou'd, 
To reſt in age, when reit all ſhou'd. 
Their honeſt handy-work was ſped, 
And Dick their only child was dead, 
So, frugally, and not the beſt 
They eat and drank, and took their reſt, 
Not doubting but their ſock would hold 
Till the laſt iheet around them roll'd. 
No chimney- ſide but learnt to tell 
Strange tales of 15150 Dick and Nell. 
e b b 
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To know the truth, one day the *ſquire 
Call'd in and warm'd him at their fire; 


Eat toaſted cheeſe, and drank ſome ale, 


Not like his own, 'twas ſmall and ſtale. 
But how it touch'd his ſoul to find, 

In ſuch a pair, ſuch peace of mind! 
Not touch'd him, as it ought, to raiſe, 


At once, his wonder, and his praiſe 


Wonder that bliſs ſhould dwell ſo low, 
And praiſe, that Heav'n ordain'd it fo. 


The marrow-piercing thought was this, 


© Wealth pines ! and poverty has bliſs!” 


My friends, quoth he, with artful guile, 
Tus age and honeſty ſhou'd ſmile. 


You lead your lives as ſweetly here, 


As I, with all I boaſt a year. 


Yet, if you'll come, and with me ſpend 


A month or ſo, my chaiſe I'll fend; 
You ſhall be welcome, I proteſt, 7 
1 would not wiſh a worthier gueſt. 


They knew not what to think or ſay, 


But thank'd him, in their home-bread way. 


« Mayhap, ſaid Nell, the *Squire's in joke,” 
He vow'd he moſt ſincerely ſpoke ; 


And they ſhould find it. Home he went: 


And chaiſe, indeed, next morning ſent. 
Said Nell, © The favour's vaſt and high! 
We dare no other than comply.“ 5 
Dick ſaid, We'll riſque it, Nell, dy'e ſee. 
Nay, what's the Squire to you, and me ?” 


A ſecond thought the firſt confutes, 
So quick they don'd their Sunday ſuits, 


And bowl'd away; dreſt at his door, 


The Squire receiv'd them, When before, 


To gueſts like theſe, was manſion wide? 
The rooms had don'd their utmoſt pride; 
The ſervants waited gay and thick, 


Io Nell, faid madam, Sir, to Dick. © 
They din'd and ſupp'd, on twenty diſhes, 
And lay — O far beyond their wiſhes ! 


Thus 
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Thus wore a week, the Squire ſo kind! 
Alas! they knew not half his mind! 
Dick was fatigu'd, and ſo was Nell. 
Quoth Dick, I'll feign myſelf not well; 
Nor will the thing be feigning quite, 
I'm fick at heart, and you're not right,” 
Here wiſely, Dick, forbore to name 
What Nell advis'd the day they came. 
Mark this, upbraiding huſbands all ; 
A wite's paſt failings ne'er recal. 
Their ſickneſs to the Squire they told, 
Said, They might die, for they were old, 
And 'twas their with, an't pleas'd the iky, 
Where they had liv'd, in peace ro die.” 
'The *Squire agreed, but with a ſneer, 
Cry'd, O, you're diſcontented here! 
He ſped them going, but how pain'd, 
That his vile end was yet ungain'd! 
End ne'er was viler, for twas this, 
To change his anguiſh for their bliſs, 
This end he fancy'd muſt enſue, 
If inſtant open'd on their view, 
Scenes of gay affluence quite unknown, 
Which pride would prompt to wiſh their own. 
But pride was far from them; their end 
Was juſt to live, and not depend. 
That night, ſaid Dick, as round the fire 
They ſat, Heaven's bleſſing crown the Squire, 
But not his greatneſs to partake, 
Wou'd I this little cot forſae. 
Our ale beats all his ſparkling wine, 
For that's the Squire's, and this is mine. 
There, when behind their maſter's back, 
Cou'd I command or Jom, or jack? 
No; this would laugh, and that would ſnigger, 
And cry, Good lack] that aukward figure | 
Here, when I pleaſc, to Nell I ſay, 
Do this, or that, and ſhe'll obey, 
Obey with ſuch concern to pleaſe, 
As eaſy, but when I'm at eaic, 
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And what I value more than life, 


Nell's all mine own! my all! my wife! 
Quoth Nell, and round his neck ſhe flung 
Her arms, I lov'd thee leſs when young, 
You're all tome! no more we'll roam! 
However homely, horae 1s home,” 

In this let men of fortune reſt, 
That Heav*n impow'rs them to be bleſt 
For cots of mud, wiſh'd well or ill, 
When'er they can be happy, will. 


Still, ſtill may vice, to Heaven's high praiſe, 


But cruſh herſelf, and virtue raiſe, 


THE VANITY OF AMBITION. 


— Mors ſola fatetur 
Quantula ſunt Hominum corpuſcula,—— 


Juv, 


HERON, amongſt his travels, found 
A broken ſtatue on the ground 
And ſearching, onward as he went, 


Nie trac'd—a ruin'd monument. 
_ Mould, moſs, and ſhrubs had overgrown, 
"The ſculpture of the crumbling ſtone ; 


Yet e'er he paſs'd, with much ado, 


He gueſs'd and ſpelt out——Sci—pi—o. 8 


Enough 
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Enough, he cry'd, I'll grudge no more 
In turning the dull ftoics ofer'; j 
Let Pedants waſte their hours of eaſe, 
And ſweat all night at Socrates; | | 
Teach boys, with tedious notes and rules, 
( 1 hoſe idle recipes of ſchools, ) 
To cure Ambition; I can learn 
With greater eaſe, the great Concern 
Of mortals; how we may deſpiſe 
All the gay things below the ſkies. 


Methinks, a mould'ring pyramid 
Learns us what ancient Sages ſaid 
For me, theſe ſhatter'd tombs contain 
More morals than the Vatican. 
The duſt of Heroes caſt abroad, 
And kick'd, and trampled in the road; 

The reliques of a lofty mind, | | 
That lately wars, and crowns deſign'd 
Toft, for a jeſt, from wind to wind, 

Bid me be humble, and forbear 
Tall monuments of tame to rear, 
W hich are but caſtles in the air. 
The tow'ring heights, and frightful falls,” 
The ruin'd heaps and funerals 
Of ſmoking kingdoms, and their kings, 
Tell me a thouſand mournful things 
In melancholy ſilence— | 
—— — . 
That living, cou'd not bear to fee 
An equal now lies torn and dead 
Here, his pale trunk—and there, his head. 
Great Pompey ! while I meditate, 
With ſolemn horror, thy fad fate, 
Thy Carcaſs ſcatter'd on the ſhore, 


Without a name —inſtructs me more— \ 


Than my whole library before. 


Lie ſtill my Plutarch then, and llcep; - 
And, m, good Seneca, pray keep 
Your volumes clos'd for ever, too ; 
I have no further uſe tor you; 
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For when I find my virtue fail, 

And my ambitious thoughts prevail, 
Fl take a turn among the tombs, 
And (ee whereto all glory comes: 
There the vile foot of ev'ry clown 

_ 'Framples a Charles—or Naſſau down; 
Beggars—with awful aſhes ſport— 
And tread on Cæſar's—in the dirt. 


TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 


CIPIO of Stoic caſt, who firſt 
Stoutly refuſed to fear the worſt, 
Who knew no ill could e&'er bexall, 
When conſcious Virtue 's all in all, 
When old Antigonous's fon, 
So oft a king, ſo oft undone, 
Like 2 tempeſtous whirlwind came, 
And fat Megara in a flame; ” 
Stript of his all, half naked went 
To ſeek the haughty victor's tent 
The tyrant ſmil'd, but mov'd to ſee 
Merit expoſed to miſery, | 
Ordered the captains of his hoſt, 
To give him back the goods he'd loſt. 
Scipio the Monarch's boon denied; 
Forbear miſtaken Prince, he cried- 
Pve nothing that I value loſt; 
Wiſdom and virtue ſtill I boaſt. 
The aſtoniſh'd victor bluſh'd with ſhame, 
Conſcious of Scipio's brighter fame. 
This man, ſaid he, has conquer'd more 
By virtue than I have by power; 
Cities may burn, and empires may fall, 
But virtue triumphs over all. 
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THE PEASANT OF THE ALPS. 
[FROM CELESTINA, BY CHARLOTTE SMITH.] | 


” "HERE cliffs ariſe by Winter crown'd, 
1 And thro' dark groves of pine around, 
Down the chaſms, the ſnow- fed torrents foam, 
Within ſome hollow, ſhelter'd from the ſtorms, 
The Peaſant of the Alps his cottage forms, 
And builds his humble, happy home. 


Unenvied is the rich domain, 
That far beneath him on the plain, 
Waves its wide harveſts and its olive groves, 
More dear to him his hut, with plantain thatch'd, 
Mere long his unambitious heart attach'd, 
Finds all he wiſhes, all he loves. 


There dwells the miſtreſs of his heart, 
And love, who teaches every art, 

Has bid him dreſs the ſpot with fondeſt care; 
When borrowing from the vale its fertile foil, 
He climbs the precipice with patient toil, 

To plant her favorite to y'rets there. 


With native ſhrubs, a hardy race, 

There the green myrtle finds a place, 
And roſes there, the dewy leaves d.cline 

While from the craggs abrupt ::.d tangied ſteers, 
With bloom and fruit the Aipine berry peeps, 
And bluſhing, mingles with the vine, 


His 
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His garden's ſimple produce ſtored, 
Prepar'd for him by hands adored, 
Is all No little luxury he knows; 
And by the ſame dear hands are ſoftly ſpread, 
The Chamois' velvet ſpoil that forms the bed 
Where 1 in her arms he finds repoſe. 


But abſent from the cal abode, 

Dark thunder gathers round his road, 
Wild raves the wind, the arrowy lightnings flaſh, 
Returning quick the murmuring rocks among 
His faint heart trembling as he winds along 

Alarm'd ! he liſtens to the craſh. 


Of rifted ice Oh, man of woe 

__OFer his dear cot—a mals of ſnow, 

By the ſtorm ſever'd from the cliff above, 
Has fallen and buried in its marble breaſt, 
All that for him—loſt wretch—the world polleſt, 

File home, his happineſs, his love! 


Aghaſt he heart-ſtruck mourner ſtands, 

Glaz'd are his eyes—convuls'd his hands, 
O'erwhelming anguiſh checks his labouring breath 

Cruſh'd by deſpair's intolerable weight, 

Frantic he ſeeks the mountain's giddieſt height, 
And headlong ſeeks relief in death. 


A fate too fimilar is mine, 
But I—in lingering pain repine, 
And ſtill my loſt felicity deplore; 
Cold, cold to me is that dear breaſt become, 
Where this poor heart had fondly fix'd its home, 
And love and happineſs are mine no more. 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS, 


| 


IPHIGENIA, @ Nevel, in 3 vols. Price 9s. Lane, 


4 HIS ftory, in itſelf extremely intereſting, is told with 
the un elegant ſimplicity, and abounds with ob- 
ſervations both inſtructive and entertaining. It is allo 
rendered {till more valuable as the author has in no inſtance 
c over-ſtep'd the modeſty of nature,” and as the incidents 
it contains are ſuch as may daily occur in the walks of hu- 
man life. The ſentiments are dignified and noble, and 
the language (admitting a few trifling imperfections) bold 


and energetic ; in ſhort, it is the language of a heart, which 


directed by morality and reaſon, has arrayed virtue in the 
moft engaging and brilliant colours, and held up vice as a 
dreadful contraſt, ſo that it cannot fail to intereſt every 
heart whereon the {ſweet ſtamp of nature remains uncon- 
taminated. But that the reader may have an opportunity 
of judging for himſelf, we ſhall ſelect, for his peruſal, part 
of a letter, dictated by the father of Iphigenia to her friend 
in the Eaſt Indies, immediately after an interview with the 

— Ethbert, whom they had all ſuppolcd to have been 
dead.— 
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© Ina ſtate of mind, madam, unfit to trace with her own 

hand the particulars of an event that has ſurpriſed, affect- 
ed, and rejoiced us all beyond expreſſion. My daughter 
requelts I will undertake to pen the narrative, of which 
ſhe is at preſent incapable. 


© It was from me you received the intelligence, which, 


— 
I doubt not, ere now has filled your heart with bons? 


that Mr. Ethbert Worthington, your amiable couſin, was 
deprived of life, in a manner ſo truly dreadful: But le 
you weep over the recollection of that account, remem- 
ber, that Heaven oft' permits us to be afflicted by illu- 
ſions; that the apparent evidence of our ſenſes cannot 
always be relied on, much leſs the breath of rumour ; 
and that, in conſequence of theſe truths, though the re- 


mains of the noble Ethbert has long bern believed to 


reſt near the dwelling of his hitherto diſconſclate pa- 
rents, though we have vilited the ſpot we ſuppoſed to 
contain his duſt, yet, it is poſſible, all this may have 
aroſe from error, and your amiable regretted coulin may 
yet be in exiſtence, and at this moment hoping again to 
embrace you, the friend and ſiſter of his foul, and wel- 
come your return to the delightful ſhades of Arran-V ale. 
© Thus prepared, Madam, I truſt, you will, without 
danger of alarm, perule the following plain ſtatement of 


facts, for mine 1s a pen that cannot adorn its tale. 


© Returning from my late melancholy viſit to the un- 
happy Mr. Wyndham, as I crofled an unirequented 


moor, I beheld a cloud of ſmoke aſcending near me, and 


I drew cloſe to it, I found it aroſe from a lonely hut, Which 


was on fire in ſeveral places. It was a ſcene of horror 
exceeding any thing I ever witneſſed ! The flame began 
to blaze hercely ! no aid appeared to join the efforts of 
myſelf and ſervant, the hovel being miles diſtant from 
any other - human dwelling we could obſerve. The 
night was faſt approaching „and the cries of infantine 
diſtreſs echoed around us from within the but. 1 ſprang 
from my horſe; I bade my ſervant follow ; but as we 
attempted to enter, the fire burſt forth furiouſly upon 


us, and we were compelled to retreat. The cries in- 


creaſed ; I cannot expreſs what 1 felt, when ſuddenty 
I faw an object iliue from one of the windows. I flew 
towards 
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towards him, and found it was a man whoſe youth, and 


elegance of form and aſpect, engaged my attention even 


in that moment of diſtreſs. He ſeemed like myſelf a 
traveller, and after he had leaped from the dow, which 
was at no great diſtance from the ground, without ſceing 
me, he received in his arms a woman, apparently life- 
leſs, and five children, two of them infants, from a per- 
ſon, who I found was kis afſiſtant within the cottage, and 
who followed thoſe he had preſerved jult before the cot- 
tage ſunk ainidſt the flames. 

c "Worthy Humphry, generous fellow, exclaimed the 
ſtranger J had firſt ſeen, to the other, who TI inſtantly 
diſcovered was his ſervant, thy goodneſs ſhall not loſe 
its reward; take care of the cn! dren, 1 while I raiſe the 
poor woman, for I do not think ſhe is dead. The ſer- 
vant took the two youngelt children in his arms, the 
reſt followed him, and the gentleman gently lifted their 
mother from the ground, and, turning about to convey 
her to ſome place of ſafety, he beheld me, and ſtarted | — 


The moon was juſt riſen, but the night was cloudy ; he 


could therefore diſcern our perſons chiefly by the light 


of the fire, but was too much agate, to obſerve us 
much. 


An errand of mercy brought you to this ſpot, I doubt 


not, ſaid the intereſting ſtranger, haſtily. 


© But Heaven, I returned, has appointed you the agent 


of his preſerving Power. We athited tlicir benevolent 


exertions, and ſeating thoſe who owed to them the pro- 
longation of their being, under a hedge that ſtood at the 


extremity of the moor, we conſulted together what 
ſteps were moſt eligible to be purſued, and our two at- 
tendants were diſpatched to the next town, which was 
near ſeven miles diſtant, to procure ſome conveyance 
for the drooping ſufferers. The woman {till continued 
without ſenſe or motion; but her pulſe beat, and the re- 


tained a warmth that encouraged us to hope life was not 


fled. In this ſituation we remained near thrce hours, 
when our meſlengers arrived with two polt chaiſes, in 
one of which were ſcated the gentleman wita the woman, 
and the eldeſt of the children, and in the other myſelf 
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with the four little ones, while our ſervants followed 
with the horſes. 


© Immetliately on our reaching the town, medical aſ-— 


ſiſtance was called in; the children were all ſcorched 
by the flames, but not materially „and the woman began 


to evince ſigus of returning animation before the morn- 


ing ned By the hour of b: eakfaſt ſhe was perfect- 
ly reſtored to her life and ſenſes, and ſoon after gave us 


the following arilels and melancholy account: 


© She was the widow of a laborious man, and with him 
had inhabited in humble happineſs the hut in which ſhe 
was found, near twenty years. Her huſband had been 
killed by an accident a few days after the birth of her 
youngeſt child. Since that ſhe had ſuffered want, unit- 
ed with inconſolable affliction. In vain ſhe had applied 
for aſſiſtance to the ſurrounding gentry, who are a diſ- 
grace to the name, and Jaſt of all to the pariſh, but was 
rejected by all. They inſiſted the was able to work and 


maintain her family, and refuſed her any ſuccour. Her 


children ſurrounded her, crying for bread, until no longer 


able to bear her calamity, the took a doks of laudanum, 


hoping to ſleep her Jaſt, and the children playing with 
the fire during her inſenlibility, mutt have ſcattered it 


about the hovel ere they lay down to reſt, and occaſion- 
ed the misfortune we had witneſſed. 


Poor perſecuted being! ſaid the ſtrange gentleman, 


as the woman concluded her pathetic ſtory But be 


comforted, ſuch evils ſhall aſſail you no more: I will, to 


my beſt, be a friend to you and your orphans. The 
grateful cr ceature threw. herſelf before him, and paſſion- 
ately embraced his knees. He raited her with a benig- 
nity and emotion that ſpoke him of an exalted nature, 
and my heart glowed with de warmeſt eſteem and ap- 
probanion. The cottager retired with her children, to 


take ſome ref. , eee, We interchanged looks of in- 


quiry; but were ſome time ſilent, when, ſuddenly ſtart- 


ing ſrom his ſcat, the ſtranger exclaimed —Aſſuredly it 


is the ſame ! then approaching me with a fiercenets in the 


countenance lately fo mild and benignant, that reall 


alarmed me, and made me imagine his ſenſes muſt be de- 


ranged — Tell me, Sir; he Ciicd, with a havghty menac- 
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ing air and tone, is not your name Sedmore ? I bowed 
an athrmative, and turning wildly from me, he {truck his 
forehead with his hands, and in a frantic manner . 
claimed. My worſt, my crueleſt enemy! Oh, Ipigenia! 
n f 

The name of Iphigenia, and the unaccountable decla- 
ration cf my being the enemy of a man [ nad never till 
then beheld, intereſted my feelings, and rouſed my cu- 
rioſity in a manner J had never before experienced, and 
I demanded to know the meaning of his expreſſions. 
I mean, ſaid he, that you are a villian ! I ſeized his arm 
as he liftcd it up againit me: There was a ſomething 
about him that inſpired my ſoul with regard for his ſafety, 
and, trembling, I cried, Raſh youth, deſiſt; I with not 
to injure or offend you; I never did deſignedly : and it 
by any means J have unknowingly, I would gladly make 
you any honourable retribution in my power. 
Villains I ſee, ſaid he, can afſume the character of ge- 


nerous and brave; but you are known to me. Where 


was that open, liberal, honeſt ſpirit, when you ſeduced 


an inexperienced girl to infamy— when you betrayed the 


beauteous, blooming, once angelic {phigenta, ahd reduc- 
ed her to a level with the moſt baſe !— When, he added, 
with a look of horror—oh, when you robbed me of my 


ſoul's deareſt treafare !—He was almolt choaked with 


his emotions, and I exclaimed—Iphigenia ! my Iphige- 
nia! your ſoul's beſt treaſure ! Heavens | who are you? 
and whence ariſe thoſe miſtakes ? 


© Miſtakes! he repeated—ſhall we not then 3 our 


eyes ? Did ſhe not deſcend to wear your name? Did ſhe 
not attend you in priſon, and miniſter comfort to you 
there? Oh, what muit your ieuucing arts have been to 
have ſubdued ſuch rectitude, ſuch purity, fuch a nigh 
ſenſe of honor as ſne 3 But the 1s loſt, and 5 


muſt forget her! 


« Loſt, [ echoed, no my Iphigenia is not, [ truſt, loſt! 

0 Thins! thine] he cricd, enraged, moniter ! Do vou 
avow your b:ſenels-? Now, nothi ng but your blood can 
ſatisfy me!” That I ſhall not refute you any ſatisfaction 


honor can claim, or you can wiſh, when called upon. = 
"If 
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© If you know my character, [ replied, you muſt be con- 
© vinced; but firſt I am defirous to know your name. 

Then know, he faid, to your conſuſion, that my name 
is Worthington! Ethbert Worthington! I ſeized him, 
unconſcious what I did, in my arms: but he threw me 
violently from him, and, as 1 fell with my head againit 
the corner of a table, | cried—Would you murder the 
father of your Iphigenia ? A ſcene too touching for my 


but I convinced him of the truths I declared, and to 
which you are no ſtranger. The ſtruggles of his heart 
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© unbounded, when he found that Iphigenia {till retained 


© her native innocence and honor, and was then with his 


« parents at Arran Vale, where I was haſtening.” 


Reviewed by another Hand. 


Tux author of this novel has evinced great merit thro? 
the whole performance, and breathes the true ſpirit of re- 
ligion, morality, and virtue. RED | 

The heroine is a character perfectly conſiſtant, and ir- 
reſiſtibly intereſting. She is ſuppoſed an orphan, unac- 
quainted with her tamily or name, and dependant on the 
bounty of ſtrangers for ſupport ; ſubject to unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions; ſurrounded by difficulties and temptations ; tho? 
| ſhe accutely feels her misfortunes, her mind retains all that 
firmneſs and dignity ſo neceſſary to ſupport her thro” ever 
trying ſcene. After many painful viciſſitudes of fortune, 
ſhe at length diſcovers her father, and fits down ſurround- 
ed by every earthly felicity. The paſſion of love in this 
novel is not made the chief incident on which every other 
is to turn; it is introduced in ſo natural and rational a 
manner, as only to dignify the characters; Mrs. Leopold 


and Lord Danbury are the foils of the piece. Clarinda 


is ſtrikingly unfortunate, and the pathetic recital of her 


ſorrows ſpeak fo forcibly to the heart, that not to have felt 


them, muſt have pronounced us unworthy the appellation 
of human beings; even the weak misjudging Mrs, Jefte- 
| | | res 


delineation then enſued; he was at firſt incredulous, 


were inexpreſſible his rapture and gratitude to heaven 
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ries called forth a ſigh of commiſeration. The amiable 
characters of the piece are ſuch as reaſon muſt admire, 
and humanity can imitate without fear of being left far 
behind. In ſhort, the whole performance is ſuch as does 
honour to the author's head and heart, and cannot fail to 
improve whoever gives it an attentive peruſal, The lan- 
guage is correct and elegant. 


Indian CoTTAGE ; OR, A SEARCH AFTER TRUTH; 
2 80. Price 1s. 6d. Lane. 


THIS charming little tale is a tranſlation from the 
. French of that elegant and much-admired writer 
M. Saint Pierre. The plot is very ſimple and beautiful, 
and brings an air of novelty to recommend it; while it 
preſents the mind with the richeſt repaſt that virtue is 
capable of enjoying. While it diſplays the moſt exten- 
{ive and exalted views of true morality, and the genuine 
philoſophy of the heart, it brings to light ſome of the re- 
maining barbarities of an enthuſiaſtic peopie—it ſweetly 
_ contraſts the character of the proud, ſelf-ſufficient, and bi- 
gotted Bramin, with that of the amiable, though deſpiſed 
Paria, whoſe well cultivated mind glares with the richeſt 
fruits of ſincerity, philanthropy, and true religion. It con- 
tains alſo a a elegant ſatire upon that ſtudious and am- 
bitious claſs of men who obtained the name of Dilettanti; 
thoſe men whoſe ſearching minds and enlightened under- 
ſtandings expanded to the fartheſt bounds of the carth in 
queſt of gaining knowledge of the moſt wonderful ſciences. 
Theſe the author gently reminds of their neglect of the 
moſt curious and important of all diſcoveries, that which 
immediately relates to mankind, and mankind only; and 

for this reaſon, with a delicate and remote ſpecies of Irony, 
makes the learned doctor neglect the three thouſand five 
hundred queſtions of the Royal Society, to be ſatisfied 
with three, on which he himſelf knew not how to deter- 
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mine, and which the moſt learned of the Pand:'s could 
not diſſolve. He was ſoon convinced, that a N 
of truth was only to be learned from the heart of ſimplici- 
ty, as it only repoſed in the boſom of ſincerity, and that it 
Was alone worthy of being communicated to the moſt 
humble and happy claſs of men who were bleſt with theſe 
qualifications. 

If the tranſlator has not given new beauties to his ori- 
ginal, he has not depriciated its merit, as he has no where 
loft ſight of the elegant ſimplicity and moral rectitude of 
the humble and admired Paria. 

He has very judicivuſly ſupplied the reader with notes 
to explain ſome terms which would have otherwiſe been 
deemed a blemith in the ſtory. The language throughout 
is very good, and the ſtory told with the moſt exquiſite 
graces of winning ſimplicity, although it required not the 
 affiſtance of ſtudied eloquence to ſet it off, which is bet- 
ter calculated to give value, where merit, in other princi- 
_ ples, is deficient, than to increaſe the value of genuine 
ſentiment and ſound inveſtigation, which never fail to in- 
tereſt the reader when related in the moſt plain manner. 


Tk Indian CoTTAGE. Price 25. Bew. 


NFERIOR to the above edition, the excellent intro- 
duction being omitted, and having no notes to illuſ- 
trate and explain the manners and cuſtoms of the Eaſt In- 
dies. Theſe notes are —— a coniiderable addition 


do the work, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FORTITUDE AND PATIENCE 
OVER 
BARBARITY AND DECEIT ; 
A TRUE STORY. 
[FROM THE FEMALE SPECTATOR.) 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 368.] 


OW great was the conſolation which religion now 
afforded Jemima ! Without that aid ſhe had ine- 
_  vitably fallen into deſpair, and perhaps been guilty of 
ſome deed ſhocking to nature; but her piety gave her a 
courage prodigious, amazing, and not ta be paralleled by 
any of our ſex! _ „„ . 5 I 
She had alſo the power of conſidering what was moſt. 
proper to be done; money the had none, but that poor 
pittance ſhe received from the charity of Dalinda's ſervant; 
| friends ſhe had none; ſhe had been kept ſo much confined 
by her aunt, that ſhe had acquaintance but with few ; an 
intimacy with none; a lodging ſhe found it was impoſſible 
to procure: What remedy then remained ? Fate offered 
but one, and that was to declare the whole ſecret of her 
marriage with Lothario: Had the done that, ſhe thought it 
poſſible to find ſome perſon who would ſupply her neceſſi- 
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ties, at leaſt till he could be wrote to, and the truth ex- 
plained ; but even this ſhe could not be aſſurcd of, and if 
ſhe had, could by no means think of forfeiting the promiſe 
ſhe had made Lothario, of keeping his name and engage- 
ment with her from the knowledge of all the world. till 

after the deceaſe of that mother, whoſe peace he pretended 
was ſo dear to him. | 

As ſhe could not be poſitive that he was either falſe or 
unkind, ſince many accidents at ſuch a diſtance might 
_ have prevented her receiving any letter from him, ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſuffer any thing rather than violate her faith. — 
« I can but die with my little ones for want, faid ſhe to 
herſelf, and life would be a misfortune to us without the 
affection and ſupport of him from whom alone we can ex- 
Pitt. 

After many troubleſome and confuſed thoughts, ſhe 

found the only remedy from ſtarving was to beg, a:d ſince 
that mult be the. caſe, it ſeemed better to her ts get, by 
ſuch means as the could, into the country where Lothario 
dwelt, than to ſtay in London without a ſettled habitation : 
dhe thought, if ſhe had but ſtrength to walk, the ſight of 
her diſtreſs, and her two children, would excite the chari- 
ty of ſome perſons to give her ſomething towards helpin 
her on her way; and that when ſhe arrived near her huſ- 
band's feat, ſhe ſhould be able to find out whether he was 
yet returned from the excurſion he had told her of, and if 
he was, to ſend him an account where ſhe was, and the 
accidents which had brought her thither. 
Some may, perhaps, think this a ſtrange reſolution, and 
find it difficult to believe it ever could be put in practice ; 
yet what elſe remained for her to do? She had no other 
reſource than that one, which, as I have already obſerved, 
ſhe was abſolutely determined againſt. 

Early the next morning, therefore, did ſhe quit the inn 
with her dear load, and ſet out on her weary pilorimage— - 
W hat adventures befel her in it, {hall be hereatter related, 
but we muſt now ſee what was become of Lothario. _ 
That gay, unthinking rover, now gave himſelf as little 
concern about Jemima, as about any-of the former victims 
of his too dangerous allurements: A ſcrious attachment 


had 
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had ever been the ſubject of his ridicule, and his creed in 
the affairs of love, theſe lines of Dryden's: 


© There's no fuch thing as conſtancy we cail, 
Faith ties not hearts, tis inclination all; 
Some wit deform' d, or beauty much decay” 4, 


1 & con{tancy ! in love a virtue made: 


ou friendihip they that land-mark did remove, 
Ad taltely plac'd it on the bounds of love.“ 


A . young lady, with a very large fortune, however, 
being propoſes to him for marriage, he either was, or 
imagined himielt, very much in love with her: He was at 
leaſt enough fo as that her charms erafed all the impreſſion 
made by thoſe of the unfortunate Jemima ;z and though the 
ficit letters Oi that Poor creatute had reached his hands, he 


*pper ed to receiie them at times when he was in a hur- 


ry, going on fome party of pleaſure or other with the new 
idol of his affections. 

I muſt do him the juſtice, notwithſtanding, to fay, chat 
thoſe latt, which containca the hiſtory of ker diſtreſs, had 
not the good fortune to meet him for ſome time, the rea- 
ion of Which was this: He was at a very great horſe- race, 
with his charmer, her uncle, and ſeveral other of her re- 
lations; and not being altogether free from vanity, as the 

rode round the circle, he mult needs, to ſhew his 1KRill in 
horitemanihip, oblige the beatt to prance and curvet more 
than at that time he cared ; he grew reſtive, and giving a 
ſudden ſpring Wit ail his force, whether it were the 
girths of the ſaddle had not been taken due care of, or 
whether the ſtrength of the horſe exceeded the art of the 
oſtentatious rider, i is uncertain, but he was thrown off, and 
dragged with one foot in the ſtirrup for ſeveral yards, be- 
fore any one coud be quicx enough to come to his relief. 

By this accident one of his legs was broke, and his body 
was extremely bruiſed. As the feat of his miſtreſs's uncle 
was much nearer than his own, he was carried there, and 
the moſt ſkiltul turgeon in tote parts Ay ſeat 

for. 
- Here he continued from the time Jemima was turned 
out of her lodgings till the had lain in, and was alſo cruel- 
ly forced from the houſe of the midwife, What letters ſhe 
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ſent came ſafe to his houſe, but the tenderneſs of his mother 
would ſuffer none to be ſent to him, as thinking, if they 
were of no conſequence, it would be but impertinent to 
trouble him with them till he was more recovered; and if 
they were ſuch as might be any way affecting to him, the 
knowledge of their contents might add to his diſorder. 
This good lady, however, had not the curioſity to open 
any one that came, as there were ſeveral beſides thoſe 


from Jemima; for, in fine, ſhe was in every thing, except 
her maternal tenderneſs, the very reverſe of what her fon, 


to carry on his baſe deſigns, had repreſented her. es. 
Heaven, long-a witneſs to the wrongs Lothario had been 


guilty of to our credulous ſex, now thought fit to take 


the part of innocence betrayed and diſtreſſed: His leg was 
perfectly recovered, but thoſe inward bruiſes he received 
brought on him a decay, which was very viſible to himſelf 


as well as others; he had*a continual ſoreneſs at his ſto- 


mach, and an oppreſſion at his heart; in ſhort, he was 
Judged to be falling into a conſumption, and the change he 
felt in his frame of body, made an adequate change in his 
way of thinking. He reflected on a thouſand things he 
had been guilty of, which, in the time of acting, he looked 
on only as the amuſements of youth, now as the vices of 


of it; and all thoſe wild frolics, which once he imagined 


conſtituted the character of a fine accompliſhed gentle- 


man, ſeemed now to him to form that of the moſt aban- 
doned libertine. ES ” 


As ſoon as he was able to endure his coach, he was car- 


_ ried home, where he met with all the letters of Jemima ; 


which, through being obliged to write in a myſterious 
manner, did not ſufficiently deſcribe her diſtreſs, nor in- 


deed was then the worſt part of it arrived, expreſſed yet 
enough to ſtrike him with horror at the baſe deception he 
had put on her at firſt, and his cruel forgetfulneſs and ne- 


glect of her afterwards. 


Hle wrote immediately one general anſwer to all thoſe 
from her, letting her know the accident that had befallen 
him, conjuring her to be eaſy and ſatisfied till ſhe ſaw 


him, which he told her ſhould be as ſoon as health would 
permit; but, in the mean time, incloſed a bank bill of an 
= 5 hundred 
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hundred pounds, in order to fatisfy the fooliſh ſcruples of 
the people ſhe was with. 

This was directed to the midwife's nouſe, for in her laſt 
ſhe had acquainted. him with being compelled to take that 
aſylum, and arrived two days after that in which Jemima 
was turned out of doors; the woman had the impudence 


to open it out of curiolity, believing the ſhould never be 


called in queſtion for it, or ſee Jemima more; but when 


ſhe found the tenderneſs it abounded with, acid the air of 


reſpect it carried, ſhe repented her of her temerity, and 


ſealed it up again, with the bill in it, in the beſt manner 


ſhe could. 


Lothario in the mean time * extremely ill, his in- 
ward languiſhments every hour increaſed; he loathed his 
food—was unable to take any repoſe, yet had not power 


to quit his bed—the phyſicians found him in a very deep 


conlumption, and could not flatter his afflicted mother 


with any hopes of life. He eaſily judged, by the coun- 


tenances of all about him, as well as what he felt within 


him, that he ſhould be but a very little time a ſharer in 


this world: The receiving no anſwer from Jemima to his 


latt letter, greatly added to his diſeaſe—he concluded ſhe 
was dead—perhaps, faid he to himſelf, through grief of my 
unkindneſs, and the barbarous treatment of thoſe merce- 
nary wretches ſhe was thrown among. 

At other times, Heavens! would he ſay, what a mon- 
ſter of villiany muſt J appear to the world whenever this 
black myſtery is unravelled : Was it not enough, that I, 
by lies, and all the ſtratagems that wicked wit could form, 
betrayed her innocence, and triumphed over a virtue im- 
pregnable to common arts; but 1 muſt alſo murder the 
untortunate victim of my wild deſires!“ Cis poſſible too, 
added he, the little wretches Who owe their being to me. 


Horrors unſpeakable attended theſe reflections : He fell 


into a kind of deſpair ; but in his calmer moments wiſhed 


only that ſhe might be living, and that heaven would allow 


him life enough to make a reparation for the injurics ne 
had done her, and the miſeries the had tut! ainwd. 


Frequently revolving in his mind what it was he og he 


to do, he grew at laſt reſolute to do it: Accordingly he 
related to bis mother the Whoic attair, [newing her Jemi- 


ma's 
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ma's letters, and explaining every paſſage; the old lady 
was extremely amazed, but far from condemning tae pre- 
ſent ſentiments of his heart. But the bare acknowledg- 
ing his error did not now feem ſufficient for the penitent 
Lothario : He diſpatched a meſſenger to London, the very 
ſame man who had performed the office of father in giv- 
ing him her hand; he had orders to ſearch for her in all 
parts, and not return till he had found her; and that in 
caſe he were ſo fortunate, to bring her down in a coach 
and fix, with her two little ones, and proper attendants, 
for a woman whom he declared his lawſul wife. 
Wonderful reſolution! But what cannot fickneſs brin 


about? when the gay ſcenes of lite are all clofed up; 


when all the companions of our former pleaſures fly our 
converſe, and we no longer are ſociety for any but the old 
and grave; when melancholy faces only approach the 
darkened room; when our ſtrength decays, all our ſpirits 
languiſh, and death knocks-at the heart; then it is that the 
idea of our paſt errors riſe in dreadful proſpect before the 
eyes of our imagination, and menace future wocs. 
His mind, however, was ſomewhat more compoſed after 
the departure of the meſſenger, but his body had little or 


no relief from medicine: His mother was inconſolable, 


but did every thing in her power to comfort him; and as 
ſhe found the care of Jemima and his two ſons caicfly en- 
groſſed his thoughts, gave him continual aſſurances, that 


it ſhe was ſo miſerable as to ſurvive him, thoſe perſons fo 
near and dear to him ſhould ſhare all her tenderneſs. 


The fellow entruſted on this errand by Lothario, went 


about it with a great deal of alacrity, not only as he ſaw : 


his maſter's peace, perhaps his life, depended on the ſucceſs 
of it, but alſo as he had always thought what he had acted 
in regard to Jemima was treacherous and baſe. 

Having a good horſe, and a willing mind, he reached 


London ſooner than could have been expected. The firſt 
place he went to was the midwife, whom he rated bitterly 


for her cruel uſage of a young lady, who, he ſaid, might 


5 eaſily be diſcovexed not to be one of thoſe who proſtitute 


themſelves for hire. She made what awkward excuſes 
the could; faid, It was madam's own fault; if ſhe had 
told her the truth, care ſhould have been taken of her and 
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her children too. Then, to prove her honeſty, delivered 
into his hands the letter, with the bill before-mentioned 
in it. 

T hence he went to Dalinda, but with what a torrent of 
abuſe and ſcurrility did he hear the reputation of the poor 
Jemima overwhelmed by this barbarous woman! And 
when he endeavoured to put a ſtop to it, by aſſuring her, 
that ſhe was his maſter's wife, that he had declared her 
ſuch to his mother and all his friends, and that he himſelf 
had been witneſs of the marriage; the either did not, or 
pretended not to believe one ſyllable of what he ſaid, but 
pertiſting in calling her vagabond, infamous ſtrumpet, 
and all the opprobrious names that malice could invent, 


_ concluding with withing ſhe and her brats might be dead, 


that with them the ſcandal ihe had brought upon their fa- 
mily might ceaſe. _ 

he man was ſhocked at her brutality, but perceiving 
that the more he eſpouſed the cauſe of this unhappy crea- 
ture, the more bitter ſhe grew, and alſo that there was no 
intelligence to be gained from this quarter, took his leave, 


though not without telling her, he was certain that his 
maſter, if he lived, would refent the treatment ſhe fo un- 


juſtly gave his wife. . 
Where now to direct his ſearch he was wholly at a loſs. 
Being fully informed by the midwife of the miſerable con- 
dition in which the left her houſe, he had recourſe to all the 
pariſh-nurſes, hoſpitals, work-houſes, leaving no place of 
public charity without making the moſt ſtrict enquiry 
but not the leaſt information could he receive, and after 
having rambled over this wide city and ſuburbs for feveral 
days without any ſucceſs, he began to fear, leſt in that 


depth of miſery ſhe had been plung-d into, ſhe ſhould 


have fallen into deſpair, and put an end to her own life, 
and thoſe which We had no louger any means ot preſerving. 
With a mind, which theſe thoughts rendered very mucn 


_ troubled, did he ſet out for his return, almoit dreading to 
_ ſee his maſter's face, ſince unable to carry honte to him 


any part of what he ſo ardently wilhed, that it ſeemed as if 


Jemima's ſuffarings were, however, not yet arrived at 


_ their period; Heaven thought fit to try her yet a little 


farther 
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farther, thereby to make her virtue more conſpicuous : 
while the ſervant of Lothario was in queſt of her with ho- 


nour, peace, and plenty in his hand, ſhe was runnin 
through dangers, hardſhips, and ſorrows, which nothing 
but the Supreme Giver of courage, and her perfect con- 
fdence in him, could have enabled her to ſuſtain. 

Slow was the progreſs ſhe made inher long journey, not 


| being able to travel more than five or fix miles ina whole 
day, though it was then ſummer, and the ſun ruled three 


parts of the four-and-twenty hours. 
It would be endleſs to recount the many rebuffs ſhe 


met with when craving any athſtance to help her on her 


way, and the difficulty ſhe found in getting lodging for 
herſelf and little ones, even though ſhe offered to pay them 
for it before-hand. The wretches ſcrupled to give her 
ſhelter becauſe ſhe had not a paſs, and ſome were cruel 
enough to tell her, they were ſure ſhe had been whipped 
out of London; for were ſhe an honeſt woman, the ma- 
giſtrates would not have refuſed to give her that teſtimony 
of her good behaviour. 


Some few indeed were more mercial. 1 whatever 


their opinion might be of the cauſe of her miſery, the 


diſtreſs they ſaw her in excited their charity, and for their 
own fakes made them relieve her wants. 


Alternately ſhe happened among ſavages and chriſtians, 


but even the letter, too much influenced by appearances, 


were very ſparing of their bounty; and it would have been 
utterly impoſſible for her, weakenec as ſhe was by hard 
living, and the immenſe fatigue ſhe underwent, had not 
that Almighty Being, who, when we think him fartheſt 
from us, is often neareſt to us with his aid, ſnatched her 
now almoſt ſinking ſou] from the miſeries in which it had 
ſo long been plunged, and e rewarded the virtue 


it had tried. 


She had not reached quite the mid- -way to where the 
wiſhed to be, before ſhe became ſo weak, that ſhe rather 
crept than walked, and ſometimes was near falling. Un- 


able to ſupport the weight of the t.vo children at once, 


ſhe would lay one down, and carry the other a little far- 
cher; then place that in the ſame manner, and go back 


and 
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and fetch him ſhe had left behind, by this means, though 


| ſhe eaſed her burthen, ſhe increaſed her ſteps. 


Either a pebble, or ſome piece of broken glaſs in the 
road, had cut one of her feet; and ſhe fat down under a_ 
hedge, and plucked off her thoe and ſtocking, where per- 
ceiving the blood run pretty plentifully, ſhe waſhed it 
with her tears, and wiped it with a handkerchief the took 
out of a little bag tied to her ſide, which contained all the 
poor neceflaries the had for herſelf and infants. | 
Little did ſhe think any eye, but that of Heaven, ſaw | 


her in this employment, till having drefied her wound as 
well as ſhe could, and given ſuck to both her children, 


ſhe was preparing to proſecute her journey in the ſame 


| faſhion, but was hindered by a footman, who came run- 


meg haſtily croſs the field toward her. 

As ſoon as he came near enough to be heard by her, 
Stay, good woman, ſaid he, you ſeem to be in an ill 
condition to travel; my maſter and lady, who have ob- 


ſerved you, have therefore ordered you ſhould come to 


their houſe, and take ſome refreſhment.” 

She lifted up her hands and eyes to Heaven in token nf 
acknowledgment, and ſaw, which before ſhe had not done, 
the back part of a fine feat, which had a ſummer-houſe on 
the garden-wall, and direct'y oppolite to the pores where 
ſhe had been fitting. 

The man took both the children out of her arms, and 
carried them for her, and ſhe followed, though with a very 


| limping pace, through a little gate on the farther fide of 
the field, which opened into the back part of the houſe. 


Femima was then conducted into a parlour, where ſat a 


_ gentleman and lady, both of middle age, but who had all 


the virtues of humanity imprinted on their faces. The 
lady aſked her ſeveral queſtions, as whence ſhe came, how 
far ſhe intended to travel, and the reaſon of her being re- 
duccd to ſuch a miſcrable Ration ; - to the two former our 
heroine anſwered with plainneſs and ſincerity, but as to the 


latter only faid, many odd circumſtances had concurred to | 
render her ſo. The gentleman then ſaid, I ſuppoſe you 


have loſt your huſband, perhaps, before the birth of thete 


children. No, Sir, ere the, I hope he is {till living, 
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and that the ſame gracious Power which has brought me 
ſo far on my way, will in the end conduct me to him.” 

As they perceived ſhe ſpoke with ſome agitations, and 
the marks of grief were burſting in her eyes, they would 
not trouble her with any farther interrogations, but order- 
ed the footman to let the houſekeeper know, it was their 
pleaſure this unfortune ſtranger ſhould have every thing 
needful for her refreſhment. 

Nothing could be performed with Spender punctuality 


than theſe commands; our fair wanderer found herſelf 


treated with no leſs tenderneſs than ſhe could have been, 
had ſhe been known for what ſhe was. 

But the hoſpitality of thoſe worthy perſons did not ſtop 
here. They would not ſuffer her to think of proſecuting 
her journey in the manner ſhe had done. They inform- 
ed her, that a waggon always paſſed by that road, which 
went to the place to which ſhe was going, and ſhe ſhould 
be put into it with her children, and money given to de- 


fray the expences. 


This was joyful news indeed to 1 not 3 as it 


would be ſuch an eaſe to her fatigue, but alſo that ſhe 


ſhould arrive there much ſooner than ſhe could propoſe 
to do by the way ſhe had hitherto travelled; and now all 
her prayers to Heaven were, that ſhe might find Lothario 
at her arrival. Should he happen to have left his ſeat, 

and gone to London, while I have been purſuing him with 


theſe weary iteps, { ſaid ſhe to herſelf,) it would be the ex- 


tremeſt malice of my fate, and all I have ſo long ſuffered 5 


vill be but the beginning of my ſorrows.” 


But theſe deſponding thoughts only juſt flaſhed upon 
her, and were gone. She would give way to nothing 
which ſhould render her unworthy the care of Providence, 
by diſtruſting it, and reſolute to be always thankful for 
the good, and to endure with patience all the ills it ſnould 


inflict, brought her mind into that happy compoſure, 


which meaner ſouls are incapable of knowing. 
The third day after her arrival at this aſylum, was that 
in which the waggon uſually came by; but little did ſhe 


think ſhe was much ncar to the accompliſhment of her 


wiſhes than her moſt ſanguine hopes would have flattered 


her With. 


How 
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I 


How wonderful, how myſterious are the ways of Hea- 
ven! By what unſeen, ungueſſed at means, are frequent- 


ly the greateſt events brought about! 


She roſe early in the morning to give as little trouble to 
the ſervants as ſhe could, and came down ſtairs. As they 
were preparing her breakfaſt, and ſhe was fitting with one 
infant in her lap and the other lying on a little ſtool near 
e. a footman came haſtily in, and called to the butler, 

* © John, here's your brother at the gate.“ The 
fellow ran haſtily, and preſently returned with a perſon 
with him, whoſe face Jemima. thought ſhe was acquainted 


with. But on viewing him more attentively, and hearing 
| him ſpeak, recollected it was no other than him who had 


aſſiſted at her marriage, and been paſſed upon her as a 
country gentleman. | 

A thouſand various thoughts at once aſſailed bak To 
ſee before her eyes a perſon, who fo well knew the truth 
of her engagements with Lothario, and at the ſame time 
to ſee him in a character ſo widely different from what ſhe 


could have expected, raiſed in her ſuch confuſed emotions 
as her ſpirits were unable to ſuſtain, and ſhe fainted 


away. 
The ſervants running to her ee MO the 8 
ger turn his eyes that way, but, good God! what was 


his aſtoniſhment, his joy, when in the face of this fair at- 


flicted, he plainly diſcovered the features of her he had with 
ſo much pains been ſearching after. All the time they were 
bringing her to herſelf, and fome moments after her re- 
covery, he was able to utter nothing but acclamations of 


tranſport, and ſhe herſelf was the firſt to gain preſence of 
mind to enquire about Lothario. He then gave her. a 
brief detail of the anxiety Lothario was in to ſee her, and 
the impatience the good old lady exprefied to embrace her 
and her two grandchildren; of the fruitleſs inquires he 


had made for her all over London, and how he was re- 
turning with a heart oppreſſed with grief, when he was ſo 
fortunate to call that way to fee his brother. 

Though Jemima did not comprehend the whole of the 


affair, i. ſhe gathered enough by what he faid, to know 
that Heaven had been working very great things un her 


favour, 
E | The 


value. 
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The ecclairciſſement, however, of her quality and con- 


dition, was plain enough to all who heard it; but one ot 


the maids, who had taken a particular fancy to her, was fo 
tranſported at it, that ſhe could not forbear running in to 
her lady, and acquainting her with what had pailed. The 


lady herſcif was aftoniſhed at fo extraordinary an event, 


and impatient to be confirmed, ſent for Jemima, and the 
ſervant of Lothario, whoſe maſter they were perfectly ac- 
quainted with. | 3 | 
After having gratified her curioſity to the utmoſt, and 
hearing the dangerous fituation of Lothario's health, ſhe 
thought no time was to be loſt, and therefore told ſemima 
ſhe ſhould have her coach and fix immediately got ready, 
which, as the roads were good, would carry her home that 
night. „ — Wy = 
I, would be needleſs to recite the congratulations of the 
one part, and the acknowledgements of the other. It is 


eaſy to ſuppoſe they were befitting the perſons and occa- 
ſion. I ſhail only fay, that the lady would needs compel 


Jemima to exchange the habit ſhe had on, for a rich robe 


de chambre of her own, and all other things ſhe had occa- 
ion for. She alſo made the children be wrapt in fine 
mantles, and as ſoon as every thing was ready, they fet 
forward, attended by the lady's own woman in the coach, 
and a ſervant on horſeback. - | 


No ill accident intervening, they arrived, about the 
duſk of the evening, at the ſeat of Lothario, where Jemi- 
ma had the infinite ſatis faction to find herſelf received with 
the extremeſt tenderneſs by a mother whoſe character ſhe 


had formerly been made fo much to dread. 


| The firſt teſtimony ſhe gave her of her goodneſs, was 


to make preſents to thoſe who had attended her, which 
were two guineas to the footman, three to the coachman, 
and five to the woman, into the latter of whoſe hands ſhe 
alſo put a letter ſhe had wrote to her lady full of acknow- 


ledgements of the favours the had conferred on her daugh- 
ter-in-law and grandchildren, and intreating ſhe would ac- 
cept of the ſmall token of her gratitude which ſhe incloſed 
in it, and was indeed a diamond ring of conſiderable 
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The happineſs of Jemima would now have been per- 
fect, had Lothario's ſtate of bodily health been equal to 
that of his mind; but, alas, his mortal frame was too far 


exhauſted, and the lamp of life near being extinguiſhed on 


her arrival. Great precaution was taken, leſt what he 
moſt deſired ſhould be fatal to him; they did not therefore 
inform him all at once that ſhe was come, yet * when he 
law her, he fell into faintings alarming to all preſent. 

It would be impoſhble to deſcribe the concern that over- 


whelmed her tender heart, and what a mixture of delight 


and grief ſhe felt at the marks of an unfeigned affection he 


gave, on his recovery, to herſelf and little ones. 

Perceiving within himſelf, however, that his date of 
life was almoſt expired, he ordered his will to be made, in 
which he ſettled five hundred pounds a year by way of 
jointure on his dear wife, fix thouſand pounds as a portion 
for his younger ſon, with ſome few other legacies, and the 


bulk of his eſtate on the firſt-born of Temima. 


But I muſt not forget to inform my reader, that in or- 


der to leave every thing as ſecure as poſſible, he had the 


beſt civilians as well as divines conſulted on the ſubject of 


his marriage, who all agreed it was valid, and no manner 


of diſpute could afterwards ariſe upon it. 
His worldly affairs being thus ſettled to his mind, he 


devoted himſelf entirely to the thoughts of a future ſtate, 


and died in a few days full of reſignation an 4 compoſed- 


neſs. 


Such a loſs could not but be very along to Jemima 
as well as to his mother, but both theſe excellent perſons 
were too well acquainted with their duty not to ſubinit to 


the will of Heaven: ſo I ſhall only lay, that after the firſt 


emotions were over, each endeavoured to conſole tie 
other. 

Our heroine indeed gave the trueſt proof of her affcc- 
tion, by forming, and perſevering in a reſolution never to 
know a ſecond bed, and by the care of his children's edu- 


cation, Who oromiſe to be hereafter ſhining gn gee on, 


that, in an age abounding with vice and folly; it is n. 


imꝑoſfible to be wiſe and virtuous. 
"Is | is now ſixteen years ſince the deceaſe of Lothario, i Tal 
which time ſhe has rejected OY offer made her upon the 
| | {core 
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ſcore of marriage, and has continued to live with the old 
lady, and paid her all the reſpect of a daughter; and the 
other treated her in the ſame manner as if ſhe had been 
her own. An entire harmony has always ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, and the ſtory of Jemima's ſufferings bein 

ſoon made publice, every body admired the proofs ſhe had 
given of ſo uncommon a fortitude; all but Dalinda, who 
had too much envy in her nature to hear of her niece's 
happineſs, and the praiſes given to her, without throwing 
out a thouſand invidious reflections, which, however, were 


little regarded by thoſe who heard them. A pure and up- 


right mind will, like the ſun, ever get the better of all the 
miſts of detraction and ill- nature. As one of the beſt of 
our Engliſh poets ſays: 


© Tho' plung'd in 1lls, and exercis'd in care, 

£ Yet never let the noble mind deſpair 

For bleſſings always wait on virtuous deeds, 
And tho a late, a fure reward ſucceeds.” 


But of all the admirers of her good qualifications, none 
was more ſincerely ſo, than that lady, by whom ſhe had 
been ſo bounteouſly relieved, and at whoſe houſe ſhe for- 
tunately met the only perſon who had it in his power to 
put an end at once to her fatigues. 3 5 
The two families are perfectly united, and as neither of 
them are any great lovers of the town, whenever they 
make an excurſion it is only to each other. 
And no let me end this tedious narrative with wiſhing, 
that whenever any of the fair ſex ſhall be in the dilemma 
with Jemima, they may, by the ſame fortitude and pa- 
tience be extricated from it. 
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THE 


DISSIPATION 
O F 
LONDON TRA DESMEN. 


HE public prints have lately abounded with reflec- 
tions on the diſſipation and extravagance of the 
London tradeſmen; many of which, though ſevere, I muſt 
allow to be juſt. The number of their country houſes 
within a few miles of this city, and the liberal ſupport af- 
forded to ſo many places of public amuſement, &c. eſpe- 
cially while our trade continues in its preſent miſerable 
ſituation, call loudly for the ſevereſt laſhes of the ſatyriſt. 

And happy were it if this evil, ſo much complained of, 

had reached no farther than London and its environs. We 
And it ſpreading like a contagion to the remoteſt parts of 
the kingdom. If we vifit the market towns, we perceive 
there an appearance quite different from what was ſeen in 
former times: and even in our villages, formerly fo cele- 
brated for their {ſimplicity and induffry, pride, and ambi- 
tion rear their baleful heads in a manner equal, at leaſt, to 
what is obſerved in the metropolis. In ſhort, this rage for 
diffipation and grandeur, ſo far from being confined to 
any particular ſpot, ſeems to have taken poſſeſſion of every 

claſs of the people, and threatens us with ruin. Hiſtory 
informs us, that no ſtate ever ſubſiſted long after the in- 
troduction of luxury, and as the ſame cauſe muſt naturally 
produce the ſame effect, we ſhall, I fear, have abundant 
_ reaſon to regret, that ſo dangerous a gueſt ever got foot- 


ng 
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ing among us. But as I would not treſpaſs too much on 
the patience of our readers, I ſhall proceed to give them an 
account of a late journey, which buſineſs obliged me to 
take into the country. 

The firit petion I called on was a cuſtomer, from whom 
I had long expected a remittance. My preſence, though 
he was apprized of my coming, threw him into ſome con- 


fuſion, occaſioned, no doubt, by a conſciouſneſs of not 


having it in his power to ſettle with me as he had for- 
icrly done. He had till then paid his accounts with ho- 


nour, with the ſtricteſt punQuality ; but the caſe is now 


altered. I had indeed been informed before I went down, 
that in connection With two or three others, he had been 


enabled to make an appearance much above his circum- 


ſtances, by a circulation of paper (a kind of nominal 
wealth, which has contributed to the ruin of many traders) 
which being now in a great meaſure ſtopped, and not hav- 

ing reſolution to retrench his expences, leſt he ſhould leſ- 
ſen his conſequence with his neighbours, his affairs became 
embarraſſed. I accepted an invitation to dinner, where 
the air of elegance (I might have ſaid profuſion) which 
appeared, at once ſurpriſed and alarmed me. He has a 
wife and five children, from whoſe dreſs, a ſtranger would 
have ſuppoſed them to have been the children of a perſon 
of no inconhiderable fortune, After dinner the eldeſt 


daughter was delirce to give us a concerto on «cr harpſi- 


ct d, v. mich it pc riormcd in a manner I hope never to hear 


imitated by anotner tradeſtnan's daughter. When ſhe had 


baniſhed, che next Was ordered to ling, 


60 By my ſighs vou may diſcover _ 
“ What fond Wiſhes touch my heart, &c. 


which f ſhe Cates with her guitar, and which 1 


could not help accompanying with the ſame wiſh her ſiſter's 
performance had excited. After taking a glaſs or two, our 


converſation turned to ſomething of more importance, 


though nut productive of much ſatisfaction to me. I was 
provalled on to accept of a part cf my money for the pre- 
leut, aud an aſſurance that 1 ſhould not wait more than 


LICE mo aths Ic: nzer for the remainder, I departed with 
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a mixture of anger and pity at the man's folly and extrava- 
gance, in launching ſo imprudently into expences, which 
few trades can ſupport, and adopting a ridiculous mode of 
education which now too much prevails, and to which 
his circumſtances were by no means adequate. I need 
not tell you, that 1 did not preſs him for orders, being 
determined, as ſoon as I could cloſe my account, without 
taking a itep repugnant to humanity, to trade no more 
with a man who was ſo great a ftranger to that economy 
which ſhould ever be inſeparable from the character of a 
man of buſineſs. _ f 
The next day I mounted my horſe, and ſet off for W—, 
where it was market-day. I rode moderately on; my 
thoughts employed on what I had obſerved in the place 1 
came from; but had not proceeded more than three miles, 
when my ears were ſaluted with the found of human 
voices, which I imagined were addreſſed to a pack of 
hounds; and I fancied, that as I was aſcending an emi- 
nence, I ſhould be entertained with a view of a chace ; but 
I was ſoon undeceived; for on turning my head, I ſaw 
two country 'ſquires (as I ſuppoſed) whoſe hallooing had 
led me into a miſtake, and two ladies in ſmart riding ha- 
bits, who came gallopping behind me, all exceedingly 
well mounted. I turned aſide to give them the road, 
which they perceiving, flackened their pace ; and one of 
the gentlemen, with an air of civility, accoſted me with 
« How is't, my harty?” Being deſirous of company, I re- 
turned the ſalutation, and a converſation cnſued ; Which, 
however, we had not long been engaged in, before I found 
that I had twice erred in judgement ; for on my obſerving 
that there were great crops ot corn upon the land, and that 
it was next to an impoſſibility that things could continue 
at the extravagant and ſhameful price they had long been 
at, I diſcovered that my companions were farmers, who, 
With their wives, I conjectured, were going to W—— 
market. He who firit addrefſed me, reddened a little at 
the words I have juſt mentioned, and expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment at my ſentiments. He ſaid, That tho' things 
were higher now than they were formerly, he was ſurpriſ- 
ed that any body ſhould call them ſhametul, ſeeing as how 
they gave ſo much more for land now than they uſed to do, 
No. 5. . Which 
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which bore ſo hard upon the farmer, that it was almoft 


impoſſible to get a living,” &c. Complaints of this ſort 


came with ſo ill a grace from thoſe I was in company 


with, and claſhed ſo much with their appearance, that 1 


could not reſiſt the deſire J had to enter upon a diſcuſſion 
of the ſubject; I therefore ventured to give it as my opi- 
nion, that though indeed every one muſt feel ſome con- 


cern for the advance of the rent of farms, yet the ſmall 
farmers only had a claim to our compaſſion: 4 in- 


deed, might be diſtreſſed: but as to the —. Here I was 
interrupted; was told I was quite ignorant of what I was 


talking about, and found our acquaintance was at an end; 
for the ladies were deſired to put on, and the poor far- 


mers 22 after them, but not till they had given me 
to underſtand that they thought me © one of the empty- 


headed Lunnon Cockneys, who thought themſelves won- 


derful wiſe, but were a pack of d d fools.” I receiv- 
ed this piece of brutal ruſticity with tolerable patience, 


having no inclination to quarrel, and ſuffered them to paſs | 


on, enjoying a horſe-laugh at my expence. 


When I arrived at W=—, I called on an intimate 
friend, who was my ſchool-fellow, and whoſe diſpoſition 
bore a near reſemblance to my own. Whenever we meet, 
we always communicate our ſentiments without reſerve. 
He received me with that cordiality which ever accom- 


panies real friendſhip, and enquired to what fortunate cir- 


cumſtance he was indebted for the pleaſure of ſeeing me 


in the — as he thought I had for ſome years declined 
travelling. I affured him, I ſhould not have taken the 
journey, had I not thought it neceſſary to wait on my 
country cuſtomers in perſon ; for though I had no reaſon 


to accuſe my rider of remiſſneſs in his buſineſs, yet I found 


the country tradeſmen too backward in making their pay- 
ments, and that indeed trade was got into quite a different 

channel from what it was ſome years ago, and which I 
ſhould not wonder at, if I found them a, 


ing, that the mode of living was not more altered amon 


tradeſmen than it was among farmers, if I may judge from 
| thoſe 


went on, living 
in fuch extravagance as had already fallen under my no- 
tice. I then told him what I had obſerved in the family 
where I had dined the day before, and could not help add- 
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thoſe I met with on the road, of whom I gave the account 


I have juſt related. 


© Indeed, replied my friend, the mode of living is 


| ſtrangely altered in theſe parts within theſe few years, and 


I believe you may find it ſo in moſt places throughout the 
nation. All claſſes of people ſeem now eager in the pur- 


ſuit of diſſipation. The tradeſmen who do not live and 


educate their families in the manner you deſcribe, are 
hardly taken notice of—Induſtry and good houſewifery are 
but little regarded—Dreſfs, dancing, and muſic are in- 
troduced in their ſtead. And as to the farmers, thoſe you 
ſaw were a fair ſample, you may now form a tolerable 
idea of that claſs of gentry for twenty miles round. I 
know no ſet of men who partake more of every ſpecies of 

faſhionable diverſion ; they are only known on the turf, 
and in the chace by their uncultivated minds. Were the. 

not betrayed by their rude manners, it would be difficult 
to diſtinguiſh them from the firſt gentlemen in the coun- 
try. And with the women it is not now as when | 


« Betwixt her wagging panniers load, 
The farmer's wife to market rode. 


No, no, every thing of that ſort has been long diſcard- 
ed: the duties of the dairy are neglected to attain excel- 
lence in leaping a five-bar gate, and no ſmall portion of the 
time of ſome is employed in preparation for a diſplay of 
their perſons at a monthly aſſembly. There are indeed a 
few worthy characters in the neighbourhood who might 


juſtly be mentioned as exceptions to what I have advanc- 


ed; but, in general, a ſhort ſtay amongſt us would con- 
vince you they bear too ſtrong a reſemblance to the picture 


I have now given you. 


1 ſhall only add, that before I returned to London, I 
perceived my friend had not been guilty of exaggeration, 
and that although the Londoners are juſtly entitled to the 


ridicule which has been fo liberally beſtowed on them, 
yet the country people deſerve no leſs the cenſure of the 


moderate and judicious part of mankind. 
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CUNHILDAz; 
AN OLD 
BRITISH ANECDOTE. 


FN UNHILDA, ſiſter to Hardicanute, king of England, 
was celebrated for beauty and ſanctity. of manners, 
She had been courted, in her father's life, by the Emperor 
Henry III. The luftre of this match gilded all the woes 
which others eaſily foreſaw muſt arife in matrimony, with 
a perſon of this prince's diſpoſition. Humbler crowds of 
admirers, becauſe ſubjects, though they were of the firſt 
rank, were diſdained; and the friends of Gunhilda thought 
ſhe could not be miſerable if ſhe was great. The match, 
therefore, was concluded between her and the emperor ; 
while Hardicanute conceiving he could not have a fairer 
opportunity of diſplaying his magnificence, ranſacked all 
art and nature to celebrate the nuptials. This was done 
with ſuch exquiſite luxury, with ſuch memorable profu- 
ſion, that it got even into the ſongs of the bards of thoſe 


days, and was tranſmitted by the rude minſtrels of the times, 


in the Jays which ſurvived the age of Matthew of Weſt- 
minſter, the hiſtorian. At laſt, the effuſion of pomp and 
luxury being over, the fair bride was ſent over to her con- 
fort. Henry took in fuch large draughts of love, that they 
intoxicated his brain, while jealouſy, prompted by confcious 
demerits whiſpered him, that ſo many charms were not made 
kor him alone. Suſpicion was ſtrengthened by the adula- 
—_ ; LION 
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tion of thoſe who found it more eaſy to ſooth than to com- 
bat the prepoſſeſſions of princes ; and at laſt, imagination 
forming circumſtances, Gunhilda was accuſed of adultery. 
Such accuſations in thoſe days, were too arbitrary and too 
delicate, to be handled in the common way of evidence and 
defence: To be ſuſpected was to be guilty; and nothing 
could wipe off that guilt but the precarious ſucceſs or 
ſingle combat between two champions, one for the accu- 


fer, and one for the accuſed. We mutt ſuppoſe that the 


fair Gunhilda had, in all her numerous train, only one 
Engliſhman; his name, from his diminutive ſize, Mime- 
can, bred about her perſon, and an ocular witnets to the 
purity of her converſation. ” 

The day of combat being come, a gigantic champion 
for the accuſation ſtepped into the liſts, and ſwaggering 


about like another Goliah, threw out his defiances againit 


the power of living beauty. The wretched Gunhilda in 
vain caſt round her fair eyes, unable to read in the coun- 


tenance of any perſon preſerit, one ſentiment of man! 


compaſſion for her fate. She was juſt fixing them upon 


the proſpect of death and intamy, when the generous Eng- 


liſhman ſtepped forth as the champion of her honour. He 
was her own page ; his years were too tender to make it 


ſuſpicious that he had any motive for danger, beſides the 


vindication of injured Innocence, and his perſon was too 
diminutive for Gunhilda ever to entertain a thought of 


him for her champion. However, ſupplying e SPI] 


with courage, and aiding courage by cool dexterity, the 
beardleſs champion, with bis ſword i in bis hand, advanced 
againſt his enormous antagoniſt. The ſecurity of the lat- 
ter proved his deſtruction ; for endeavouring rather to tread 


out his adverſary's life than to hght with him, Mimecan 
was tall enough to reach the giant's s hams with his ſword, 


and to cut them in ſuch a maner, that his bulk, thundering 
to the earth, the gallant boy gave him his death's wound; 
then, dividing his head from his body, he laid it at the {et 


of his lovely miſtreſs. 


W hile Gunhilda, with a ſoul trul y royal, looked upon tlie 
event of this FORE ac as her deliverance, her narrow hearted 
lord conſidered it as her vindication : With open arms he 


inv itcd her to her lerer place in his heart; but ſhe, at once 


abhorring 
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abhorring the fury of his jealouſy, and diſdaining the eaſineſs 
of his reconciliation, ſought peace where it can beſt be 
found—in retirement from worldly grandeur, with virtu- 
dus affections. In vain were menaces and blandiſhments 
applied to ſhake this purpoſe of her ſoul : ſhe obtained a 
divorce from his bed and perſon, and died an illuſtrious 
example of innocence triumphing over malice, and wiſdom 
adorning innocence, by a ſeaſonable retreat from farther 
temptations, and therefore from farther dangers. 


QERMIT OF THE DESERT, 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


N a rural retirement at ſeveral leagues dittance from 
Ifpahan, the capital of Perſia, lived Alnuradin the ſon 
of Scheffan. He was bred there from his early youth, his 
father, who had experienced the misfortunes attendant 
upon public lite, had withdrawn thither with his ſon, when 
yet imperfect accents liſped upon his tongue. Here, far 
from the haunts of men, he had trained him up in the 
ways of virtue; he had taught him to adore the great cre- 
ator in his work; the morning hours were witneſſes to his 
oriſons, and the ſetting ſun beheld him pouring out his 
thankſgivings, he enjoyed all that tranquillity could give, 
what more had he to wiſh; he was happy becauſe he 
eſteemed himſelf ſo. „ : 
His days rolled on in peace till the angel of death re- 
moved the venerable Scheffan to the gardens of Paradiſe. 
Then firſt his thoughts began to wander, His guide ay 4 
| | | x | 3 10 3 
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loſt, and he ſuffered his fancy to range in a labyrinth of per- 
plexities. My father, ſaid he, was good: I eſteemed 
him wiſe. He is removed long before the time, which I 
have heard is allotted by nature to the ſons of men. Is 
this the reward of his righteouſneſs. He taught me that 
the juſt were rewarded; do not his misfortunes and his 
death impeach his wiſdom ? Why alſo was he driven from 
the ſociety of mankind, and why am I now alone in this 
frightful deſert? I have been told indeed that the world is 
full of miſery and deceit ; thoſe who have been diſappointed, 
may ſay fo; but all men ſurely are not thus diſappointed. 
I have heard the ſage himſelf ſay, that ſome ſucceeded, and 
ſurely thoſe are not always the wicked; if ſo, where is the 
over-ruling Providence of Heaven; but thou reaſoneſt in 
vain, O fon of Scheffan, who ſhall put it in thy power to 
prove the truth of theſe things? Bred as thou art in a 
deſert, the ſons of men will diſclaim thy fociety : they 
will reckon thee with the brute creation ; thou muſt ex- 
| poſe thyſelf to ſhame and vexation, or waſte thy youth for 
ever in this ſolitude, which is rendered inſupportable by 
the loſs of thy father and friend. O, that the days of Al- 
miradin were numbered, that he might know the certain 
account of the evils he might expect in them!“ 
While he thus ſpoke, his heart burning within him, he 
| ſuddenly perceived an old man, of a reverend figure, in 
white robes, ſtanding at his fide. “ Son ot the Deſert, 
ſaid the ſtranger, wherefore is thy countenance caſt down? 
I have heard thy complainings. But what is it now that thy 
heart requireth, if heaven ſhould prove favourable to thy 
wiſhes. Behold the Higheſt and his prophet ſhall grant it 
to thee, Recline now with me beneath the ſhadow of this 
palm, and make me not a ſtranger to thy ſecret wiſhes.” 
Then the ſtranger fat down with Almiradin, who un- 
burdened his ſoul to him, and heſitated not to tell him tha: 
he wiſhed to ſee the world, and to experience the ſausfac- 
tion of its wealth and honors. 1 
O ſon of Scheffan, cried the old man, be it as thou 
haſt ſaid, Look what thou ſeeſt yonder.” Almiracia ſaid, 
« I ſee a chariot drawn by Grifnns. Then anſwered the 
ſtranger, giving him a caſket ſcaled up, „Mount it, and 
fear nothing.” 


At 


ed directly forward. 
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At that inſtant, he ſaw a monſtrous eagle darting down 
upon a ſpeckled ſerpent which ſtruggled to get looſe from 


her hold, while ſhe ſtrove to bear him away to her neſt ; 


but before the conteſt was ended, the chariot caught the 
recluſe up into the air, and bearing him many thouſand 
leagues with aſtoniſhing rapidity, ſet him down at laſt at 
the end of a long hollow valley, and then diſappeared, 
leaving the caſket by his ſide, which he took up, and walk- 


Upon enquiry of the firſt perſon he met, he found this 


was the valley of Bagdad, and that he was now on the 
road to that city, Before he entered it, he opened the 
_ caſket, which was inſcribed with his name, and found ic 


to contain oriental pearls and diamonds, of the fineſt water. 


— He was not fo little acquainted with the world, but that 


he knew theſe things muſt be of immenſe value. He re- 


ſolved to report himſelf a merchant, dealing in ſuch com- 


modities, and going directly to the court of the Baſha, 
made him a preſent of a few of the fineſt among them, in 


order to inſure his favour, and afterwards going amongſt 


the dealers in gold and jewels wherewith that place 
abounded, he contrived by degrees, without ſhewing his 
own ignorance, to gain a knowledge of the worth of his 


commodities. The moſt of theſe he ſoon exchanged for 


rich ſtuffs and other kinds of merchandiſe, and ſoon be- 


came a capital trader. He thought at one time that this 


would be the ſummit of his ambition; but when he had 


_ attained to this, he found himſelf unhappy z he thought his 


ſucceſs was envied by ſome ; he ſuppoſed that all tried to 


over-reach him; in fine, he thought the life of a merchant 


a moſt toilſome and diſagreeable one, as depending on un- 
certainties, and having met with ſome little loſſes, he 
heartily prayed to Mahomet to be delivered from it. 

« Oh! cried he aloud, that I could be as one of the 
couriers who ſtand in the preſence of the Baſha df Bag- 
as. | = 


At that inſtant, Huſſein, the Baſha's ſon, was paſling 


by ; he heard his exclamation, and bade him follow him 


to the palace; he took a particular prejudice in his fa- 
vour, and preferred him at his father's court. They 


ſwore the ſtricteſt amity; but Huſſein had a beautiful ſlave, 


whom 
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* he tenderly loved, and of whom Almiradin alſo be- 
came enamoured ; 3 that hour he began to hate his 
friend and benefactor ; Huſſein, at laſt ſurpriſing him in 
the very action of ſoliciting her to prove falſe to him, a 

conteſt enſued, which could not but prove mortal ; Al- 
miradin had no other way than to endeavour to deſtroy 


his friend, in order to preſerve himſelf. He prevailed, and 


Hutlein fell beneath his arm. He could not but reproach 


| himſelf ; but his ſafety muſt ſtill be his principal care. He 


attempted to hide the body; but he was ſurpriſed by one 
of the youth's domeſtics; a general alarm was ſpread, and 
the guards came pouring in upon him, with the Baſha at 


the head of them. 


« Alas, ſaid Almiradin, brandiſhing his ſabre, red with 


blood, what have I now to do, but to lell my life as dear as 
poſſible.“ But I might yet be happy were | as the Baſha. 


The people of Bagdad tay he is a tyrant. O prophet | 
how happy might we all yet be, if they were but govern- 
ed by Almiradin. 

As he thus exclaimed, the Baſha, who led the van, urg- 
ed by revenge, ruthed upon him; the criminal drawing 


ſtrength and courage from deſpair, engaged the governor, 


and ſucceeded ſo far, as with one itroke of his abre, to ay 
him dead at his feet, 

Immediately on this, the guards, inſtead of . 
vengeance, began to inſult his body, praiſed the courage 
of Almiradin, and reſolved to put him up for Batha, with- 


out waiting for farther authority. The fickle multitude 


on being intormed of their choice, approved it, and the 


_ murderer was carried in triumph to the palace. 


He had now attained all his wiſhes ; and now he forgot 
the Higheſt, and his prophet; he looked upon himſelf as 


ſuperior to fortune, which hitherto he. ſeemed to have 


commanded ; he gloried in his crimes, inſtead of being 
thankful that he had eſcaped the puniſhment which they 
ſo juſtly merited, and as he thought he had n to 
fear, he ſoon "akon a cruel tyrant. 

The wealth, the wives, and the daughters of thoſe, who 


were unhappy enough to be ſubjects ot his government, 


vere made a prey to his rapine and luſt, nor were their 
lives ſafe, who dared to utter a complaint. Many of the 
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cent, then ſhould J again be happy.” 


the palm tree, With the old man ſtanding by him, 
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principal inhabitants fell by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner, while Almiradin feared nothing from the power 
of the Sultan his maſter, becauſe he thought that prince 
was at a great diſtance, and, at that time, involved in a 
war with his ambitious neighbours. 3 15 
His firſt miniſter and the maſter of the houſehold had 
fuffered diſgrace and death, merely for giving him good 
advice. Seiſton, a wretch of obſcure birth, and ſordid 


principles, was his only favourite, becauſe he flattered him 
in his vices, and by him in effect were all the people of 


Bagdad governed. b „ 
Almiradin had lately made him captain of his guard, as 
being the only one he thought fit to entruſt with ſuch a 


command. At this very time he had taken away the wife 


of a principal perſon in the city, and had ordered him to 
be put to death, for making remonſtrances againſt ſuch a 
violent proceeding. The people, already ripe for a revolt, 


were rouſed by this laſt act of tyranny. They aſſembled 
and repaired ina body towards the palace. Almiradin 


ordered out his guards to quell the tumult, and reſted him- 


ſelf ſecure upon their ſtrength and valour, and upon the fi= 
delity of Seiſton; but what was his ſurpriſe, when a 


wounded ſlave came running to him as he fat in an alcove 


in his garden, who informed him that his treacherous 


favourite had betrayed him, that the guards at his inſtiga- 
tion had revolted, and that they were now coming to ſeize 
him, in order to be reſerved for the judgment of the Sul- 


The wretched Almiradin now could hope no pardon ; 


he ſaw death and tortures before him ; his conſcience re- 
_ proached him, and the treachery of Seiſton ſtung him to 
the heart. Now again he thought of the Higheſt and of 


his prophet. « Oh! faid he, that I were again the Her- 
mit of the Deſert, Oh, that I were again poor and inno- 


As he ſpoke thus, the noiſe of the palace gates burſting 
made his heart die within him, he ſunk down before the 
feat of the alcove, in a trance; but on reviving (as he 
thought) what was his ſurpriſe to find himſelf fitting under 
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At that inſtant the eagle bore away the ſerpent in her 


talons, which ſhe had but juſt made a conqueſt of. 5 


While he remained in mute awe and aſtoniſhment, 


„ Jon of the duſt, ſaid the ſtranger, art thou yet grown 
_ wiſer? J am the angel of inſtruction. All that thou haft 
beheld is but a viſion, which was ſhewn within a ſpace of 


time, fo ſhort as is to thee inconceivable. Go, child of 


error; Learn that what Heaven has deſigned thee for 


muſt be beſt. All that I have ſhewn thee would have 
happened hadſt thou fought the haunts of men. Be thank- 
ful then for the diſpenſation of Heaven.” The angel then 


vaniſhed from view, and Almiradin returning to his cell, 
ſpent the reſt of his days in ſolitude. 


THE HISTORY OF 
ZEMIN AND GALHINDA 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE. 


N the early ages of the world, all the inhabitants of the 


earth were ſubject to Firnaz, the genius of pleaſure, 


He was a good ſpirit, and a favourite of the Moſt High,— 
The air, the mountains, the woods, the rivers, the ſeas, 
and the ſubterranean abyſs, obeyed his commands; the 


nymphs, the ſylphs, and groves, acknowledged his juriſ- 
diction. To do ſervices to mankind was his greateſt fatis- 


faction, and no ſooner was an infant brought into the 
world, than he appointed proper guardians to incite the 
riſing mortal to virtue, or turn him from vice. | 
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But, of all his favourites, none ſhared a greater degree 
of his affections than Zemin and Galhinda, two children 
deſcended from a race of kings, one the moſt ſenſible 
youth, the other the faireſt girl of all Circaſſia. As they 
ſurpaſſed their companions in merit, the genius was re- 
folved to ſupply them with an adequate proportion of hap- 
pineſs, and mutually bleſs them with each other. He 


Inſpired Zemin, as yet but a boy, with ſentiments of 


courage, juſtice, and virtue. He adorned Galhinda with 


_ charms, that none could bchold without the moſt ardent 


ſenſibility. 


But, in order to render the education of both ſtill more 


complete, the genius ſeparated the young prince, at the 


earlieſt period, from the breaſt of his fond mother, to a 


place where he could have no commerce with the be- 
witching beauty of the oppoſite fex. A foreſt, remote 


from the habitations of men, became his retreat. Inſtruct- 
ors thu moſt celebrated were appointed both for his morals, 


exerciſes, and amuſements. His mind was formed by the 


moſt prudent counſels, and tinctured with every ſcience, | 
without its vain ſubtilties, that only ſerve to embarraſs and 
perplex. Two ſages, whoſe ſongs had often engaged the 
attention, even of the genius of the woods, were particular- 
ly dear to him. Thoſe he heard with pleaſure, while in 


the intervals of more ſerious ſtudy, they ſung the actions 


or heroes, and the diſtreſſes of ſuffering virtue. Thus was 
his underſtanding formed by precepts, while the manly 
exerciſes gave ſtrength and grace to his limbs, and in all 


theſe none could diſpute the victory with him. 


In every geſture, every look, ſomething noble might 
have been diſcovered, and all 5 converſation announced 


the hero. Sixteen years were expired, and as yet he was 


ignorant that there was a more beautiful part of the crea- 


tion hitherto concealed from his view. Firnaz had im- 


poſed ſilence in this reſpect, nor had the love- breathing 
lyre told him yet any thing of the happineſs of mutual 


love. 


While Zemin, thus ene of the power of beau- 
ty, grew up in ſolitude, and advanced in wiſdom, Galhinda 


was formed by Firnaz himielf to give perfect felicity. She | 


had, by the orders of the genius; been ſhut up remote from 
men 
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men in a retired palace, where ſhe paſſed the firſt years of 


innocence among companions almoſt as fair, and quite as 


| harmleſs as herſelf. Here ſhe ſtrayed among cool meadows 


and refreſhing ſtreams, attended by twelve nymphs, as 


| beautiful and as freſh as the morning; her young heart 
was not as yet agitated with defire, and virtue only had a 
power of giving her any emotions. She would, at proper 


intervals, deſcend from her palace of marble to a retired 


valley, and there with her lute, joined to the ſweetneſs of 
her voice, celebrate the charms of piety, charity, content, 
and friendſhip. Theſe were all the pleaſures ſhe knew, 


and even her dreams had never informed her that there 


were any {till greater. 


In the mean time ſhe approached that period when age 
has expanded every charm. Her defires ſeemed to increaſe 
with her years, and ſhe found in her breaſt a chaſm that 


friendſhip alone was not able to ſupply. She chanced to 


wander near a glaſſy fountain; the poliſhed ſurface re- 
flected back her beauties. Surpriſed, ſhe ſtood in filent 
contemplation of her attraCtions.—< Strange! cried ſhe : 
to what purpoſe are all theſe charms ? Or why have I been 
made thus lovely? The roſe is beautiful, to obtain a place 
in my boſom ; the violet ſheds perfume for me only; but 
why am I thus fair? Am J only formed beautiful in vain?” 
In this manner Galhinda reaſoned with herſelf, while Fir- 
naz, the guardian genius, concealed'in a cloud, attended 
While Galhinda was thus agitated, Zemin felt not leſs 
ſtrong, though equally inconceivable emotions. His 
brow, once ſo ſerene, reſembled now the ſun hid in clouds. 
He courted ſolitude, and fled from his friends, who offergd 
their company. Here he uſually gave way to the torreat 
of his reflections, while Firnaz, his guardian, ſecretly and 


_ unobſerved, watched all his uneaſineſſes, and enjoyed 


his perturbations. © Now, cried the genuis, now will 
be the time to gratify their deſires, and to make two of 
the moſt deſerving objects on earth happy. With what 
rapture ſhall I enjoy their mutual aſtoniſhment at frit 
meeting each other | How refined a pleaſure is that of be- 
ing able to pleaſe!? 5 


Thus 
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Thus ſaying, he flew upon the zephyr's wing to where 
Galhinda was enjoying a balmy lumber. A dream which 
had been produced by the genius, preſented to her imagina- 
tion the image of the prince. She fancied him ſearching 
the foreſt in purſuit of a loſt friend, with apparent inquie- 
tude. He ſeemed to fly, and while the appeared to pur- 
fue, the illuſion was diſſolved by her waking. _ - 
She had, in the mean time, been tranſported, while ſhe 
ſlept, with a rapidity ſwifter than thought, to the retreat of 
the young prince, and upon awaking, ſhe perceived no- 
thing but what was ſtrange around. But what were her 
emotions, when ſhe beheld approaching the very image that 


had been ſo lovely in her dreams. She was quite diſordered, 


and the prince himſelf ſuffered not leſs than ſhe did. Lan- 
guage is unable to expreſs their ſenſations at that juncture, 
Their fears, their tranſports, can only be conceived by 


fouls formed for tenderneſs and each other. In the mean 


time Galhinda, incapable of reſiſting her natural timidity, 
modeſtly looked down, as if dazzled with his charms. The 
prince was abſorbed in a ſucceſſion of pleaſingly- painful 


ideas, yet found courage to approach the object of all his 


deſires. He attempted to ſpeak, but he was not able to ar- 
ticulate a ſyllable. He attempted to graſp her hand, while 


me gently repreſſed his temerity. In this ſtate of fear, de- 


ſire, and mutual admiration, they continued for ſome time. 
Firnaz then ſpread a ſhining light around them, and ap- 
pearing before them under a celeſtial form, thus addreſſed 
the happieſt lovers that ever added grace to humanity 
— Happy, happy, mortals, in me behold the cauſe of 
your preſent felicity. Fate deſigned you for each other, 
and I charged myſelf with the execution of its decrees.— 
Yet truſt not to perſonal beauty alone for a continuance of 
your mutual paſtion; the love which is of a long duration, 
muſt be truly founded in mutual efteem. That paſhon 
which deſerves the name of love, muſt ariſe only from an 
union of thoſe ſentiments, which form the baſis of the ſoul. 
Lovers, formed for cach other, are attracted to this happy 
union, even without perceiving the cauſe of the attraction. _ 
Let humanity teach you to turn a part of that regard you 

have for each other on thoſe around you. Let not that 
virtue, in which vou have been early inſtructed, ever for- 
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e ſace you, and ſtill continue to improve by the brightneſs 

n of each other's example, till you have attained the perfec- 

- tion of the celeſtial flame.” Thus ſaying, Firnaz ſur- 

7 rounded them with a cloud, and diſappeared : But he left 

- them, as companions, Wiſdom, Joy, and Peace. Thoſe 

— tender lovers were ſtill attended by that celeſtial guard, 
and the moſt diſtant poſterity have learned to admire the 

fidelity and virtue of Zemin and Galhinda. n 

ö | ; | 
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4 SADI AND ZELIA. 

A | 

F [FROM THE INQUISITOR, ] 

4 ADl, the ſon of Mahadan, the rich poſſeſſor of a fertile 

8 valley, watered by a beautiful river—who had ſlaves 

5 at his command, and was called by the ſons of the Eaſt, 

J Sadi the Happy. Ah! what avails poſſeſſions and trea- 

ſure? And what is terreſtrial happineſs to man? It va- 

A niſheth like a dream—it departeth like the miſt of the 

| morning before the beams of the ſun. | 

g Sadi, the once rich and happy, is a ſlave and wretched. 

c Go tell this to the daughters of joy—ſound it in the ears 

of the ſons of pleaſure; for proſperity has hardened their 

1 hearts, and made them callous to the feelings of humanity. 

4 Zeli was the faireſt among the daughters of Arabia; 

| {he was tall, and ſtraight as the pine tree; ſtately as the 
: 8 cedar; her ſkin was like the ripe olive: her eyes 

bright ſtars; her locks were like the poliſhed ebony; and 

$ her teeth, fair rows of pearl; her lips were the colour of 


the ruby; and her breath like the breezes blowing from 
the ſpicy iſlands, e 
1 


c ; 
c 
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I built a bower for my Zelia: I adorned it with bent 


ful flowers, and planted ſweet ſinelling ſhrubs around it. 


With lofty. trees I fenced out the ſun beams ; and the 


birds dwelt in their branches. In the receſs was a ſilver 


ſtream; the oſiers and wild flowers hung upon its banks, 
and the ſwans ſported on its boſom. _ 

TI fought my love among the daughters of the plain; I 
wooed her in the ſhady places ; ; I brought her to the bower 


I had plantcd ; I culled for her the choiceſt fruits; I brouzht 
her ſilks from the looms of Perſia; I platted her hair with 


freſh flowers; I put coſtly jewels in her ears; and with 
pearls made bracelets for her arms. 

Me were the happieſt among the happy; in the morn- 
ing we aroſe together and worſhipped the bright luminary 


of day. We ſtrayed over the fertile valleys ; we ſported 


with the young fawns ; or retired from the heat, and re- 
poſed in the thick ſhade. 


If I was in pain, ſhe would ſooth me. I liſtened to her 


angel voice all day; and at night I repoſed on her boſom. 


The curtain of night had fallen over us; the ſtars ſhot 
their beams through the Heavens; the voice of diltreſs 


met our cars; the plaints of forrow invaded our dwelling 


we went forth from the bower ; we ſaw a Chriſtian aas. 


powered by his adverſary. The blood iſſued from his bo- 


ſom; his face was the picture of terror. 


We bore him to our peaceful bower; we poured oil 


upon his wounds, and Zelia bound them up with her 


hands. She watched him with the care of a ſiſter; ſhe. 


gave him a part of our fruits, and brought him milk from 


the young camels. He was grateful for the kindneſs we 


ſhewed; he ſwore by his God it ſhould not be forgotten, 


Bur ow word of man is like unto the wind; it mateth 4a 


ound, paſſeth, and is no more remembered. 


He left our bower once at By. dawn—he tarricd till 
the cloſe of the evening. 


Zelia had retired to reſt; the moon beams play ed upon 
her face; I contemplated her ſleeping beauties. 
3 1 Chriſtian J had ſaved, entered the bower; ; he 
brought with him a band of ruthleſs ruffians. He ſeized 
upon my lovely Zelia; he liſtened not unto her cries; he 


put 
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put a chain upon her feet, and bound the hands which had 


healed his wounds. 

They took our coſtly ornaments and pearls ; they bound 
me with an heavy iron chain, and led us like two ſlaves 
towards the ſea. They put us on board a ſhip he had 


TH prepared; they ſpread the fails; the wind blew from the 
ſhore, and in the morn we ſaw the main before us. 


Ihey took the chains from oft my hands and feet; they 


gave me food, but parted me from Lelia. 


| T heard her lift up a voice of terror; I heard her call 


on Sadi for afiſtance; I ruſhed into the room where they 


confined her; I ſaw her in the embraces of a villain; 1 
ſnatched a poniard from his ide 3 I bade him inſtantly 


forego his prey. 


Zelia like lightning darted from his arms; ſhe cried, 


| Now, Sadi! Sadi! follow me: Then, from the window, 


ſpraag into the ocean. 
I ſent the poniard to the traitor's heart. 1 feltits warm 


blood guſh upon my hand; then haſtily obeyed my charm- 


ing Zelia; I called her as 1 plunged into the ſea; I ſought 


my Zelia in the world of waters; but the ſpirits of bleſ- 


ſed faints had ſeen her virtue; they caught the lovely vic- 
tim as ſhe fell, and bore her on their wings to paradiſe,— 
I called for death to take a wretched life; I ſought the 


friend of miſery, but he fled from me. 


Some other Chriſtians ſaved me from hs ſea; they 
ave me food, and treated me with kindneſs; but the 


| kindneſs of a Chriſtian is like the ſong of the Syren, it 


ſooths the ſenſes, gains upon the heart; then, unſuſpected 


leads us to deſtruction. They took me with them to the 


weſtern world; they fold the wretched Sadi for a ſlave. 
My haughty ſpirit was not uſed to bondage; I h2ard that 
England was the land of freedom; I hid myſelf on board 
an Engliſh ſhip, and failed unſeen into the boundleſs 
main. "1 left my hiding place, and ſought the captain, and 


| bowed my face toward the deck before him. 


He told me, I no more ſhould be a ſlave; he brought | 
me with him to tnis land of freedom. | 
But here I found I allo was deceived ; for here mankind 
are ſlaves to vice, to avaricc, to luxury, and to folly.— 
The man who brought me from the weſtern world, de- 
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manded payment for my paſſage over. Alas! I had 


been riflea by the Chriſtians. I had nought to give but 


grateful thanks and prayers. He who had faid 1 ſhould 
not be a ſlave, confined me in a loathſome priſon houſe; 
this was my welcome to the land of freedom. 

For ſeven long years I never felt the air, nor ever ſaw 


the chearful face of Heaven; but the angel of death that 


viſits all the earth, then ſtopped the breath of my hard 


| perſecutor. I then was freed from out the loathſome pri- 


ſon, and for a moment I rejoiced in liberty; but ſoon I felt 
the gnawing pangs of hunger. I had no friend whoſe pity 
might relieve me: the ſpacious city was to me a deſert, 
and I was ſtarving in the land of plenty. But who can 
bear the griping hand of famine ; who can ſink under it 
and not complain? I laid me down upon the damp, 


cold ground; | groaned aloud, and tore my hair through 


anguiſh ; but many paſſed by, nor once regarded me; 
and others ſcoffed and called me an impoſtor. I thought 
the end of all my woes was come; I ccaſed to groan, and 
waited death's approach; but pity had not wholly fled the 
world; ſhe dwells within the hearts of Chriſtian women; 
one brought me ſomething to allay my hunger; another put 
ſome money in my hand. One ſeeming almoſt as wretched. 
as myſelf looked at me, ſhook her head, and dropt ſome 


tears. I felt her kindneſs more than thoſe before; the 


tear of pity healed my bleeding heart. 
But the woes of Sadi will ſoon have an end; ſoon ſhall 


I ſleep, and be at reſt for ever, for the ſorrows of my heart 


overpower me, and pain and ſickneſs bow me to the earth. 
The lamp of life is very near exhauſted; and when each 
night J lay me down to reſt, 1 think not to behold another 


morning. 


And what, alas! has wretched Sadi done! and who re- 


duced him to this ſtate of miſery? Go, tell the tale to all 


the eaſtern world Go, warn them to beware of truſting 
Chriſtians ; for Sadi faved one from the jaws of death, and 


thus was his humanity rewarded, 
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SULVINA'sELEGY. 
[FROM OSSIAN. |] 


OM forth, 0 zn of woe. Roll down, tears of grict. 
Mourn the fall of the lovely. Bathe the memory of 
the white armed daughter of Morauld. 

Why doth the wandering ſtream ſmile as it paſſeth ?— 
WW hy doth the finny tribe ſport in the cryſtal flood? Roll 
in darkneſs, ye glittering waves! Retire to the blackcit 
pool, ye filver-w inged! 

Sound no horn on my kills, ye followers of the ſtag | — 
Spare the hide of the roe, ye bearers of the bow 

Nod your green heads in grief, ye leafy daughters of the 
foreſt | Sing a tale of woe, ye tenants of the buſh}: 


Why doit thou travel in thy mildnels, ſoft breath of 


ſummer? The faireſt flower that ever met tice is low. — 


The friendſhip of the breeze ſhall no more ſmile on the 


cheek of the roſe. The waving ringlets of her dark- 


proven hair ſhall no more tremble on the wings of the 


paſting blaſt. 
Away with thy voice of mirth, joyful morning! She, 


Vho was wont to ſhine before thy carly beams, ſhall not 


awake. Hang your drooping heads, ye flowers of the 
mead ! A ſurly blaſt has plucked the faireſt lily from her 
ſtalk. Lonely is her dwelling in the gloomy tomb. The 
ſun- beams of coming years thall not mile on her virgin- 
charms. 

But come, O come, with all thy ſable clouds, black: 


robed night! Graſp the hills in thy dark boſom. Let the 


ſhrieks of ghoſts, the ſcreams of owls, and the courſe of 
meteors, be around me. Let the ſtrength of the angry 
. blaſt | 
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blaſt bear me on its wings; and let the ſpirits of the wind 
hum their tales of woe in my car. 

Come forth from thy narrow dwelling in the land of 
graves, thou beam that was lovely. Why didſt taou re- 
tire in the midſt of thy blooming years, like the midnight 
ſtar, that ruſhes behind a dark cloud? The mariners home 
is near its bed in the weſtern waves. His eager eyes 
ſearch for it in vain among the boiſterous billows, and 
bluſtering blaſts of ſtormy night; but he finds it not. 
Why doſt thou pour the beams of thy kindneſs around 


me, bright queen of night? The friendſhip of thy ſmiles 


brings no joy to me. More welcome are the frowns of 
grizzly ghoſts, the tremendous voice of burſting clouds, 
or the ſurly aſpect of the wrathiul ſtorm | Away with thy 
glaring light, inſulting moon! Hide _—_— among the 
dark folds of nightly clouds. Never ſhall your ſmiles 


call forth Sulvina from the hall: Never ſhall your ſilent 


beams dance round her graceful ſhadow. The form of 


her who was lovely ſhall no more wander along the ruſt- 
ling heath. 


The meeting of warriors is in the hall of M orauld ; "ha 


the voice of mirth is not there. No white fingers are 
| ſeen among the trembling ſtrings. Mute is the harp.— 


Loud are the fighs. What eye can refuſe a tear to the 


lovely! 


A cloud has darkened the ralley at noon. The "wu 
beam of my joy is let, no more to return. My eyes ſhall 


never more behold its coming fo, th from the back of the 


eaſtern hill. 


Then, come, raven-haired night ! with all thy black 
clouds. Spread thy drowſy wings cver the inhabitants of 
the foreſt; and let the tenants of the cottage purſue their 
bliſsful dreams among the viſionary mountains that riſe 
near the couch of their lumbers : But talk not of ſleep to 
me, gloomy night; My breaſt is the houſe of woe. Tho' 


thou ruleit in darkneſs over the children of nature, Le- 
gard thce not. Wilt thou thyſelf reſt, when the all- lighten- 
ing ſun ſhakes his white locks in the eaſt: Wilt thou pre- 


ſume to combat the coming forth of his beauty? No: 


Thou flieft in haſte with thy gathered _ and the 


wretched only mourn thy departure, 
" py Were 
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1 Where is the courſe of thy journey, black cloud? Ruſh 
in haſte from thy dwelling in the ſky. Bring thy bundred 

4 ghoits among the dark folds of thy miſt» garments. Let 

- the bending oaks and the falling rocks procl4im thy ap- 

t proach. Bear me on the wings of thy ſtrengtu ; Bcar me 

2 over boiſterous ſeas, to diſtant iſles, where the fouls of the 

$ lovely rejoice before the ſun-beams of eternal day. 

4 Do thou, Sulvina, meet me with the ſweeteſt of thy 

ſmiles. Stretch forth thy white hand from the ſoft robes 

d of thy miſty cloud. Look on me in kindneſs; and, Jet 

8 the mildeſt beams of thy ſparkling eyes fly round me like 

f the breath of ſummer. Be the pillar of my wandering 

5 ſteps to the iſle of peace. Let me taſte thy friendſhip in a 

y land unknown. 

2 | 

8 
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it 
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11 OW does the morning dart its gentle rays through 

Ee the flexible hazles, and the wild roſe- trees, whoſe 
ſpreading branches ſhade my window? How merrily does 

k the ſwallow chirp on the beam that ſupports the roof of _ 

f my cottage ? The ſprightly lark alſo mounting aloft, hails 

IT with her "chearful note the new-born day. Univerſal na- 

ſe ture awakes into life and beauty; the ſilver dew has re- 

0 freſhed the plaints, they aſſume a blooming air of youth ; 

£ and I myſelt ſeem to grow young amidſt this reviving 

_= ſcene. My ſtaff, the ſupport of my old age, will bear my 

hos tottering ſteps to the door of my hut: There will I tit 

= with my face turned to the riſing fun, and caſt my delight- 

: ed eyes Upon. the verdure of the meadows. 
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How beautiful are the objects that ſurround me at this 
moment! I hear nothing all around me but the voice of 
Gratitude and Contentment. The feathered tribes in the 
air, and the ſhepherd on the plain, expreſs in their tongs 
the joy that fills their enraptured boſoms; and the flocks 
upon the verdant hills, and in the vales that are watercd 
with gurgling rivulets, proclaim by their lowings the plea- 
ſure that glows within them. 

Hou long, propitious Gods | How long ſhall I yet re- 
main a ſpectator of your works, and a witneſs of your 
bounty? Already have I feen eighty revolutions of the 


changing ſeaſons ; and when I caſt my thoughts back from 


the preſent moment to that of my birth, when I contem- 
plate that long, but pleaſing period, whoſe commencement 
eludes the utmeſt efforts of memory, and feems to vaniſh 
into air, ah! what emotions riſe in my heart! Thoſe rap- 
Lures, which my tongue is unable to utter, thoſe tears of 
Joy, of grateful joy, that flow Cown my cneeks, are they 
not, O. ye Gracious Powers, too faint returns for the 
bleſſings 1 have reccived from your bounty? -Flow, ah? 
flow, my tears! Flow apace, and trickle down my checks! 
When 1 look behind me upon the race I have run, me- 
thinks my paſt life has been like the chearful bloom of a 
continual ſpring; and that the dark moments which have 
now and then clouded this vernal ſcene, have only reſem- 
bled thoſe thunder-ſhowers which revive the verdure of 
the plains, and give new vigour to the productions of the 
earth. No fatal contagion has ever diminiſhed the flocks 
of our paſtures ; no dreadful accident has blaſted our trees; 
no laſting calamity has viſited our cottage. | 
When, in their infant ſtate, my children ſmiled upon 
their father; while they tported in my arms, or when my 
bang guided and ſupported their uncertain ſteps, ah! then 
with what tranſporting hopes did I caſt my thoughts for- 
ward to a future day ? Beholding thoſe tender ſprigs ſhoot 
up, I looked, in imagination, to their future growth and 
maturity, and ſhed tears of joy. “ I will defend them, 
laid I, irom all hurtful accidents; I will bring them up 
with the tendereſt attention and care; the Gods will blels 
and proſper my endeavours ; the lovely plants ſhall grow 
apace; they ſhall yield fruit; they ſhall become trees, and 
the 
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the ſweet coolneſs of their ſhade ſhall refreſh my feeble and 
languid age.” While 1 ſpoke thus, I preſſed them in my 
arms, and held them cloſe to my breaſt. Now, that they 


are grown, through the bounty of the Gods, to a full ma- 
turity, my grey hairs find under their branches a delicious 


ſhelter. It is thus that I have ſeen the trees grow which 


_ I have planted about my cottage, during my youth, and 
which now produce apples, pears, and nuts in abundance : 


They ſpread far and wide their aged branches, and afford 
a pleaſant ſhade to my little habitation. 

The molt cruel of all my torments was thy untimely 
fate, my deareſt Myrta, and more eſpecially at that dread- 


ful moment when, thy head reclined upon my heaving bo- 
ſom, thou expiredſt in my embrace. Now has the ſpring 
adorned, twelve times, thy grave with flowers: But the 


day, the happy day approaches, when my bones ſhall be 
laid cloſe by thine. "This night, S will bring to 


my wiſhes that affecting moment. 


I behold with pleaſure my hoary beard undulating upon 


my breaſt, and bearing witnels to the uninterrupted bounty 
of the Gods. Gentle Zephyrs, which flutter about me, 
don't diſdain to ſport in the filver folds which flow from 


my chin. "Theſe grey hairs are not without their merit; 
they are not, perhaps, inferior to the fair locks of the 
youth, who wantons in the prime of life, nor to the brown 
and ſhining curls that float upon the neck of the tender 


_ nymph, w hoſe age exhibits the blooming flower of beau 


tv. 7 

$ Be this auſpicious tay, a day of rejoicing to my age ! I 

will gather about me my children; ho forgetting my 

grandſon, who begins to liſp. I will offer a ſacritice to the 

Gods; the altar ſhall be placed here at the entrance of 
my cottage; I will bind my hoary temples with a garland, 

my feeble fingers thall touch the lyre; we will encircle 


the altar, and ling in concert a hymn of praiſe. When 


this is done, I will ffirew my table with. flowers, and then 
amidſt feital joy and cheartul converſation, we will 


feed upon tac victim. Having thus ſpoke, Falemon 


roſe with a trembling kind ct mation, that aroſe from 
his weakneſs, and leaning upon his ftafty, called his chil- 
| i e411 
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dren, and celebrated with mirth a feaſt 1 in honour of the 

Gods. 
The evening approached ; - Pali whoſe mind 
was ſtruck with a holy preſage of what was ſoon to 


happen, addreſſed himſelf to them 1 in the following man- 


ner 


«OO; my children ! let us ariſe and go hence; let us 


viſit the tomb of Myrta—There will we pour, in pious 
libation, wine and honey, and conclude this feſtival with a 
grateful hymn.” 

Thus ſpoke Palemon, and 0 they aroſe and 
went out to the tomb. No ſooner were they aſſembled 


there, than the venerable old man, ſeized with a ſudden 


and ſacred rapture, cried out, « Let us embrace, O my 
children, let us embrace.” 

In the midſt of theſe tender and affectionate faluta- 
tions, Palemon, claſped in the arms of his children, was 
turned into a ſtately cypreſs, whoſe ſhade covers to this 
day the tomb of Myrta. 

'The filent moon, who beheld this affeRing ſcene, 
ſtopped ſhort in her courſe. Whoever ſeeks repoſe un- 
der the ſhade of this tree, feels a divine ecſtacy diffuſing 
itſelf through his heart, and pious tears flow from his 
eyes. 


FRIENDSHIP 
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FRIENDSHIP REWARDED. 
A TRUP STORY. 


Ius and SMITH were two young perſons edu - 


cated in the ſame houſe, and brought up to the fame 
buſineſs, under the ſame maſter, but with this difference, 


that Johnſon: was the ſon, the other the fervant, and the 


former had a conſiderable independent fortune, the letter 
no eſtate, but honeſt induſtry. 
About three years ago, the parent and the maſter dying, 
the young traders were left to themſelves: Smith declin- 
ed an offer of partnerſhip with his young maſter, merely 
becauſe it was more than he could in reaſon or honeſty 
expect, and Johnſon generouſly advanced him a ſum of 
money to engage in trade with for himſelf. 

Smith, who knew he traded at preſent but with ano- 
ther's ſtock, and had only induſtry and frugality for the 
means to repay the loan, and ſettle himſelf in eaſe and hap- 
pineſs, became the moſt diligent trader and arranteſt ſlave 
to a ſhop that ever kept one; his conſtant attendance 
brought him conſtant bufineſs, kis obliging behavicur and 
the probity of his range; made every cuſtomer x friend 
to him. 

The firſt year's ballance gave him power to pay his ge- 
nerous benefactor, with great thanks, and before another 
Was elapſed he was become the favourite of every worthy 

perſon in the neighbourhood; the ſobriety of his life re- 
No. 5. e 1 1 1 commended 
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commended him to the favour of a worthy Clergyman of 
the place, who gave him his daughter in marriage, and by 
addition of her tortune and the intereſt of her father, he 
became the moſt flouring trader of the place. 
While this was the life of Smith, his young maſter, 
whoſe eaſy fortune ſet him above the neceſſity of induſtry, 
was carrying on the ſame trade in a very different manner; 
he had eaſily determined himſelf to follow trade, indeed, 
as an amuſement for his leiſure hours, but, ſince he did 
not want it, deſigned never to be very ſolicitous about it, 
but to do juſt what he liked of it and no more. He took 
an experienced, good ſervant (as a ſubſtantial trader who 
recommended him, aſſured him) and gave him good pay 
to take the trouble, while he had no ſhare in any part of 
buſineſs, but in the profits of it. „„ 

Johnſon, however, did not abſolutely neglect his affairs 
of this kind; he appeared every morning in his ſhop, at 
- noon indeed he dined at the tavern, and ſpent the evening 
as a man of fortune ought, _ = | 

All this while an elegant manner of living, and the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies for the ſhop, called for a deal of money; 
Johnſon's fortune was all in caſh, he readily drew on his 
banker, as often as he wanted ; he contented himſelf with 
knowing that he lived very little above the income of his 
fortune alone, and as to what trade called for, he imagined 
he knew that muſt be returned with intereſt. 
| Johnſon had, indeed, all the falſe notions of the genera- 
lity of our young traders, but not one more; his affairs 
now began to run dreadfully behind-hand, without his 
knowing it; but that which to others is a laſt relief when 
they find themſelves juſt gone, was now the ſcheme of our 
young gentleman trader without his knowing it. A young 
ady, who accidentally came into his ſhop, in the morning 
hours, one day while he was in it, took away both what 
ſhe bought and her tradeſman's heart into the bargain. In 
ſhort, Johnſon watched her home: he was prudent enough, 
before he made any farther ftep, to inform himſelf who 
the was; and found ſhe was a perſon of a good family, 
and worth 700 ;. 


Johnſon 
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Johnſon was a man of a polite and engaging behaviour; 
he ſoon found means of introducing himſelf into the fami- 
ly, and as he imagined himſelf more than an equal match 
for her, he made it his firſt ſtep to ſettle matters with her 
father. He found leſs difficulty to get the lady's conſent 
than her father's, and all was harmony and good under- 
ſtanding between them. 2, So 

All points were fo well agreed about the affair, that 
Johnſon found it no difficulty to get the day of marriage 
fixed. When things were in this ſtate, the lady's fortune 
was enquired more in earneft into on Johnſon's part, and 


his on her father's. No miſtake appeared about her's ; 


but, alas! the looking into his affairs on this occaſion, 
was the firſt notice of the bridegroom's ruin. Tis true 
his books were full of long debts, and the current account 


of caſh in trade was ſomething conſiderable, but his fortune 


was in a manner all drawn out of his banker's hands, and 


though he had much more owing to him, yet his debts to 


his traders were not ſmall. 5 
The prudent father now refuſed his daughter: The 


_ diſtreſs on her part, as well as Johnſon's, was very ſincere 
and affecting, that they muſt part; while they did it in the 
ſincereſt agonies on both ſides, nor could the entreaty of 


the old people prevent the young lady from engaging her- 
ſelf, by the moſt ſolemn vow, never to marry _ other 


perſon. Johnſon now went to new-model his affairs, to 


take his money, and call in his debts ; but, alas! his ſer- 
vant went off in the night with his ready money, and his 
debtors one half dead, and the other half in goal, or in 
Flanders. It was not ſo, however, with his creditors 
The breaking off of the match ſet them upon enquiries, 


and the ill- natured world ſoon whiſpered the occaſion. *Tis 


eaſy to know what muſt be the event of this; all fell upon 


him at once, and his goods and perſon were ſeized upon. 
What now remaincd therefore for the unhappy Johnſon 


to do? He bethought himſelf of the friend he had been 
once generous to; he called in what remained of his for- 


tune, ſent for Smith, delivered all into his hands, and 


begged of him to endeavour to bring his creditors to ſome 
compoſition. The generous Smith engaged himſelf for 
the whole, took home * friend, called in his debts, paid 
1 5 112 the 
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the remainder out of his own fortune, and told him, © My 
dear Johnſon, there was a time when your generolity of- 


fered me a partnerſhip in what I had no right to; my 


trade is now as good as your's was then; but there is this 


great difference, that though you owed nothing to me, 1 
cannot but remember I owe every thing to you; and let 


my gratitude now offer what your generoſity then did, a 
ſhare of all you have enabled me to procure.” 


It was not without much difficulty that the unhappy 
Johnſon accepted this offer; he now, however, ſaw thro” 


all his former folly, and became as diligent as his friend 
had been. The neighbourhood adored the generoſity and 


gratitude of young Smith, and even his wife and father ap- 


plauded it. Every thing had been ſome time happy here, 
and Johnſon knew no misfortune but the loſs of his bride, 
whom he indeed doated on with an uncommon affection z 


and now, though he had no hope of gaining her, Fortune, 
as ſuddenly as ſhe had robbed him of her, reſtored her to 


him again: a relation of his ping at this time, left him a 
fortune twice as great as that he had at firſt, His love, his 


gratitude, and generoſity now ſhewed themſelves in the 


moſt amiable colours; he married the lady, laid the whole 
Fortune into wholeſale trade, and took Smith in to be an 
equal ſharer in the profits ; and the neighbourhood now 
fee them the molt flouriſhing traders in it, and a glo- 
rious example to every one about them. _ 


CLAUDE 
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CLAUDE AND ISSABELLE> 
A PATHETIC $ TORY. 
[FroM ELEANORA. ] 


 FNLAUDE and IsaBteLLE were tenderly attached te 
each other—they were poor, and agreed to wait pa- 
tiently till induſtry and ceconomy allowed them to marry. 
Iſabelle would frequently paint to herſelf the happy pro- 
ſpects that the idea of ſuch an union preſented—ſhe would 
deſcribe the charms of frugality when it tended to the 
comfort of the object of her wiſhes —ſhe would fancy her- 
ſelf ſurrounded by her little family, dividing equally a- 
mongſt them the labours of the day; and if ſhe herſelf 
had the ſmalleſt ſhare, it was a privation ſhe did not feel, 
ſince what ſhe relinquiſhed was reſerved for Claude; who, 
on his return from work, would enjoy his repaſt, for he 
would be ignorant that what he eat was thus ſpared from 
his Iſabelle's. On the other hand, Claude would work 
inceſſantly, and all the money that he got he would care- 
fully put it by, towards procuring furniture for his Iſabelle's 
cottage. He lived upon a turnip, to accumulate ſufficient 
for ſome few neceflaries and a licenſe. This was his 
morning's thought, and his evening's ſubject. He adored 
Ifabelle, and he was beloved with equal truth, They had 
fixed upon the cottage they were to dwell in—alread: 
Claude had begun to cultivate the garden, and it was Iſa- 
belle's pride (When the taſk ſhe had ſet herſelf at her lace, 
| | | r 
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or at her ſpinning wheel, was finiſhed) to walk thither, and 
conſult with Claude upon the beſt ſituation for the fruits 


or flowers. Every evening ſhe perceived new beauties; | 


the vines grew, and the tied them up; ſhe pruned the roſe 


trees, and ſpread the honey ſuckle over the hedge ; whilſt 


Claude planted the cabbages, and turned the paths that 
they might be eaſter for her to walk upon. The cottage 
was almoſt furniſhed, and they wanted but a trifle for the 


purchaſe of the licenſe. Claude and Iſabelle were in the 


garden as uſual. « The air is cool, my dear Iſabelle, ſaid 
he, beſides this walk is damp, you will certainly take 


cold; let us return. I will take theſe grapes to your fa- 


ther, and we will ſup together.” „ Ah, my dear friend, 
what a flavor will that give to them; but let me add this 
bunch, this fine bunch, and it ſhall be for you; you will 
not refuſe Iſabelle? «© No, my charming wife, (Iſabelle 
bluſhed) you know how to make them acceptable; it is 
you who gathered them, and you will carry them in your 


| hand.” “ Claude, will you ever love me leſs than you do 


now? © No, indeed, my little Iſabelle—but why that 


queſtion ?” « Becauſe I have been told, that when folks 


are married, they forget each other, at leaſt they forget 


every fond attention, and love dies of itſelf and, perhaps, 


when I am indeed your wife, this may happen to you; if 
ſo, never let us marry, for I feel I could not ſupport your 
indifference even now, and how much leſs when the prieſt 


has united us, and we depend on each other only for all 


our future happineſs ?*? „ Who has told you any thing fo 
- fooliſh ? No, Iſabelle, I have loved you ever fince you gave 
me that noſe-gay in the field behind the little wood. How 
diſdainfully you looked when Guilliaume aſked you for it; 
and when [| begged it, what a timid glance you gave your 


mother. © Give it him, my child, the faid, he deſerves 


it.” How modeſt was your air as you held it out to me. 
© Here, Claude, faid you, it is yours.“ I put it in my bo- 
ſom, and 1 longed to kiſs it, but I did not dare, for fear 


your mother ſhould be angry; but when I got home, 1 


kiſſed it twenty times—T laid it upon my pillow; I talked 


to it all night, and in the morning when I roſe, T locked it 


up in my box, all but one flower, which I put in my bo- 
ſom, and every minute that I refted from my work, 1 pull- 
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ed it out and kiſſed it. At night I put the bunch upon 
my pillow again, and the next morning I took another 


flower, and ſo J did every day till they were all gone; the 
roſe was the laſt, and then I was glad to take that leaf by 


leaf.” © And I, Claude, have got the pencil you gave 
me; it has no point to be ſure, but then I never cut it, 
becauſe it ſhall not decreaſe. But tell me, when I gave 
you the knot of ribbon for your hat, did you not forget the 
flowers? and if fo ——=” © Ah! that knot of ribbon— 

but let me lift you over this ſtile.” This converſation 


will give you an idea of the two lovers, how artleſs, and 
yet how tender. At the moment they met ſeveral men, 


who ſeized on Claude, and, in the name of their king, 


conveyed him to a veſſel which was ready to fail, and which 
_ waited only for men. Regardleſs of the ſcreams and cries 


of the terrified Iſabelle, or the violent ſtruggles of Claude, 
they carried him away, and were out of tight in a mo- 
ment. With great difficulty, Iſabelle reached home, and 
related, in the moſt moving manner, this horrid ſcene.— 


But he was gone, and ſhe was left in deſpair. In vain they | 


applied for juſtice—Inſtead of a king's ſhip, it was a trad- 


ing veſlel, and this was the method they took to get it 


manned. Its having been a deception, was of no avail to 
Iſabelle; the ſhip was ſailed, and Claude was in it. No- 


thing but the hand of Providence could have ſupported 


der in this diſtreſs— ſhe was almoſt frantic. At length 


ſhe received a letter from him; ſhe flew with it to her 


mother—Claude begged her to beware of Gyilliaume, for 


he had reaſon to believe this cruel ſeparation was of his con- 
trivance—he aſſured her of his fidelity, and of his reliance 


on her's. She was tranſported with this letter, it was her 
only companion; ſhe careſſed it inceſſantly, and ſhe de- 
teſted Guilliaume Not fo her parents—Guilliaume was 
rich and preſent Claude was abſent and poor—they hint- 
ed this to Iſabelle, who would not liſten to it. Claude was 


all to her—fſhe knew no care but for him; ſhe knew 


no joy but in his fafety, and the chance of his return. — 
Every day paſſed on in hope, and every evening brought 
_ diſappointment. Claude neither came nor wrote, At 
length a report prevailed in the village that the ſhip was 
loſt in which Claude was; it reached Iſabelle; ſhe ran 
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wild with terror to the owners of the veſſel, and they con- 
firmed the melancholy truth. She was in deſpair—every 
hour added to her wretchedneſs—all her days were ſpent 
in bewailing Claude—ſhe neglected herſelf, the declined 
her food, and ſhe would take no comfort. Guilliaume came 
| frequently to the cottage, (for he was her neighbour) 
he tried to ſooth and amuſe her, but ſhe would not liſten 
to him; ſhe was undone, and the only fatisfaction ſhe 
ſeemed to take, was in fitting whole days by the ſea-ſide, 
and fixing her eyes intently on the waves, from whence 
ſhe never moved them, but to raiſe them to Heaven, as if 
to implore its mercy. Misfortunes are never fingle— 
Amongſt thoſe who have only the labour of their hands to 
depend upon, the ceſſation of a day's work reduces them 
_ almoſt to want. The tender mother of Iſabelle could not 
fee her child's diſtreſs without wiſhing to alleviate it; ſhe 
therefore gave up her time to her the would have con- 
led her, but in vain—her work was neglected, and y 
truſted in the father of the fanuly for ſupport. | 
For a time he purſued his labour, but he fell ill, and the 
had nothing to depend on. They borrowed of their 


friends, hoping they might one day be able to pay, but 


that time did not arrive; and then they ſold what little 
they were poſſeſſed of, which their creditors perceiving, 
thought to come in for their ſhare, and cruelly ſent them 


to priſon. Iſabelle followed; for ſhe had no choice in her 


babitation— the houſe—the fields, or the priſon were alike 
to her. In this melancholy hour, and when they were 
almoſt periſhing for want of food, Guilliaume ſtepped forth: 

he offered them every afüſtance but Iſabelle was to be the 
reward. The ſacrifice of the daughter appeared too ter- 


rible to theſe afflicted parents, and they refuſed his help, 


till famine aſſailed them, and in this agony they cried to 


their daughter for relief. Her own hunger ſhe cared not 
for, but the cries of her parents ſhe could not reſiſt, and 


ſhe offered herſelf to Guilliaume. He married her, and 


reftored her father and mother to comfort, for Guilliaume 


was a rich farmer, and had wherewithal to live well. He 
ſpared no expence for Iſabelle, for he adored her; but ſhe 
was careleſs of every thing he faid and did—ſhe anſwered 
| * he poke to her, and unt was all—ſhe ſhut herſelf 
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up, and never, but when ſhe went to church, could ſhe be 


_ perſuaded to leave the houſe. At thoſe times ſhe would 


always walk round by the water fide, and look wiſhfully 
at the ſea, One morning, in her way by the quay, ſhe ob- 
ſerved that a veſſel was juſt arrived, and the paſſengers 
were landing—ſhe ſtopped to look at them. A young 
man came on ſhore—< Tis Claude,” ſhe cried out.— 


 « My Ifabelle,” he exclaimed, and they ruſhed to each 


others embrace, The ſudden tide of joy was too much 
for her, ſhe felt it, and would have diſengaged herſelf, and 
ſhe gently put her hand againſt his boſom, He caſt his 
eyes upon her wedding ring—and in the fame moment 
they both expired. „ 


ROSALIE. 
{ FROM MONIMIA.] 


TEAR one of the largeſt cities in Spain, ſtood a cot- 
tage, ſituated between two lofty and pictureſque rocks, 
whoſe ſtupendous height ſeemed to be above the clouds; 


from the top of which burſt a moſt beautiful cataract, which 


became calm at the baſe, and forming a clear cryſtal ſtream 
run bubbling by the door, under whoſe ſtraw-formed roof 
the voice of flattery never beguiled, though its inhabitants 
had moved in a ſphere above that in which the unkindneſs 
of fortune had now placed them. Don Alonzo had been 


a captain in the Walloon guards, and ſerved in the laſt 
war, when one night, on the piquet watch, they were ſur- 


priſed by a party of Engliſh, and being in no condition to 
make any long defence, moſt of them were taken priſon- 
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ers. Don Alonzo was among the few who eſcaped b 
flight, and in taking advantage of the dark and thick woods, 
he arrived at his own houſe, in the hope of ſoothing his 
misfortunes by domeſtic comfort, and loſing the memory 
of diſgrace in the ſiniles of his child; but he learnt that his 
wife and only daughter had taken refuge in a peaſant's 
Cottage, about three miles from their late place of reſi- 
dence, which, (for misfortunes ſeldom come alone) had 
been deſtroyed by fire; thither he repaired, as ſoon as 
poſſible, but only to cloſe the eyes of a beloved and faith- 
ful wife; for hearing that he had fallen in the late misfor- 
tune, ſhe, i in the paroxyſm of grief, which an event fo un- 
expected had wrought into phrenzy, burſt a blood veſſel, 
and he arrived but to ſee the object he adored in her laſt 
moments, and to cloſe her dying eyes. This was a healing 
balm to her peace, though to him a barbed arrow; for he 
came too late to fave her. A few ſhort minutes beforc 
her diſſolution, ſhe called her huſhand and daughter, and 
taking the dear hand of 18 {he ſpoke thus, or rather fal- 

tered out a laſt requeſt: 1 The only wiſh that now remains 
to me, ſince we muſt part for ever, (and ſurely you cannot 
deny a weeping mother, and an expiring wife, ) is your 
leaving the army, and living upon the ſmall wrecks of a 
fortune, which, tho' little, my Roſalie, (preſſing the hand 
of her agonized daughter) will be contended with: 1 
ſhall die happy if I leave her in the care of a parent, whoſe 
paternal heart, tho' lighted with the torch of glory, ought 
not, nay, will not, leave her GY Hl OK. to the mercy of 
an unpitying world.” © Ah! talk not of dying, (cried 
her daughter, frantic with fears, for hopes ihe could have 
none) you may yet be happy.” Donna Alonzo ſhook her 

 kead, gave a deep ſigh, and with a ſmile of anxiety added, 
« Will you not oromile me?! « TI do, I do, (cried he) 
but am afraid that I ſhall ſoon leave her, for I feel I can- 
not ſurvive you.” © Murmur not at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, faid the, my end approaches, ſend me Father 
Francis, and leave me; for calmed by your aſſurance, 
there are fome moments now to be dedicated to Him, who 
having watched over the palt, will likewiſe protect the 
>; uture footiteps of my child.“ They obeyed with filent 
ouith, and in a few hours ſhe expire, þ in the) joint arms 
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of Roſalie and Don Alonzo, who had again entered the 


melancholy chamber—the former fainted, and was carried 
from her inconſolable father, without ſenſe or motion. 


For ſome time their grief was ſo great, that they conſider- 


ed not the danger which they were in from the enemy, 
whoſe tents were pitched very near, till they were remind- 
ed of it by Father Francis, who viſited them almoſt every 
day; he foothed, exhorted, pitied, and reproved them, and 
taught them that it was a Chriſtian's duty to ſubmit to 
evils which could not be reſiſted; it was a father's duty to 
live for his child; it was a compliment to departed virtue, 
as ſweet as it was provident, to obey the ſainted injunctions 
of a. mother, not more lamented than revered, and provide 
a retirement ſuitable to a ſhattered fortune, and innocence. 
unprotected. This ſeemed to bring them to themſelves, 
and they ſettled in the cottage between the rocks, marked 
equally by ſolitude and exuberant views, where they for 
ſome time enjoyed a melancholy tranquillity, but this was 


too ſoon interrupted ; for the rage of war, which had ſpread 
a devaſtation wide and violent, at length drew near their 


retreat; and, on one fatal evening, the enemy, whoſe ap- 
proach was little expected, ruſhed into their dwelling, and 


ſeizing upon both in the ſame inſtant, made them priſon- 


ers. Don Alonzo, in ſullen agony, yielded, becauſe he 


could not reſiſt, and became a monument of deſpair, while 


the poor Roſalie, in livelier expreſſions of terror, rent the 
air with her cries. Common ſoldiers put on brutality 
with their regimentals, and in the field of battle, or the 


more qualifying ſcenes of plunder, {cein to have forgot hu- 


manity ; but an officer of more than uſual appearance, 
commanding them to releaſe the afftighted beauty, offered 


her his protection, and would have taught her to fear no 


rudeneſs—< Indeed! (ſaid the weeping Roſalie) but my 
father | what will become cf my father?“ “ He, too, ſhall 


be my charge, (aid the generous Engliſhman) we are not 
enemies to the unfortunate.” Don Alonzo and his daugh- 


ter accompanicd him to the camp, where they were treat- 
ed with ſuperior reſpect, particularly by Colonel Viner, 
ho was agrecable and well-bred, inſtructive in converſa- 
: S : 00 

acncyolent, and amiable, and he poſſeſſed that true courage 
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tion, amuſing in his manners; his diſpoſition was clegant, 
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a ſoldier ought ever to have, and never to diſgrace. A 
man like this, is always more likely to gain the heart of a 
woman, than the conceited fops of the age; ſuch indeed 
Roſalie found it; for though ſurrounded by kanten of all 
kinds, which there naturally i is in a camp, the Colonel ſe- 
cured the glowing affections of a heart alive to gratitude, 
before he ſeemed to have made any advances towards it; 
for from the firſt moment he beheld her with all the ar- 
dency of a lover, yet the delicacy of his paſſion hindered 
* him from making propoſals, before he knew whether her 
| affections were engaged; ; and he was even ſolicitous ne- 
ver to betray his love by the ſlighteſt inadvertency. Roſalie 

= knew not what to ſtile, or how to aſſwage that paſſion 
which had got entire poſſeſſion of her, but deceived herſelf 

with the idea, that it was only grateful eſteem. Her fa- 
ther perceived not the fondneſs of Rofalie, but imputed her 
attentions to the pure flame which glows in the boſom of 
| ſenſibility, and always thought it friendſhip refined, 'till 
j an effort of nature diſcovered what artleſs ſimplicity had 
z long concealed. One morning the Colonel, who was 


— — 


D 
drafted off to head ſome troops in a dangerous enterprize, 


came to take, as he termed it, a ſhort leave of his dear 
gueſts; the tumults in Roſalie's mind, agitated every fea- 
ture of a face, which beauty's ſelf would be proud to call 
her own; ſhe attempted to ſpeak, but the words faltered 
on her lips, which grew pale with apprehenſion, and 
trembled with forrow ; her father faw with aſtoniſhment. 
the rapid advances of a paſſion he had not ſuſpected, but 
was filent ; and the two lovers, unconſcious of each 
_ other's affe&tions, parted with embarraflments, ſuch as 
none can experience whole hearts mix not the delicacy of 
ſentiment with the fervency of ardour, Solicitous to hear, 
yet dreading enquiry, Roſalie paſt a lover's age in anxicty, 
till one evening the horrors of doubt rofe up to terrible 
certainty, for ihe met, ſupported with ſoldiers, pale and 
| bloody, that form which the ſometimes flattered herſelf 
would have tamed ferccity itſelf into gentleneſs ; pale and 
trembling, the ran for atittance, but a groan from the Co- 
Lo: 1] rendered her incapable of it, for the fainted, and was 
nearly: as bad as hinſelf, who had only rece ed A flight 
t Wen now oprned his languid ces, aud turn, 
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them on the lifeleſs beauty, exclaimed : « Oh, Roſalie, if 
{ now die, I ſhall die happy, in the idea that you do not 
forget me.” © Dear Colonel, compoſe yourſelf, (cried 
Don Alonzo) my daughter 1s only flurried, at ſeeing a 
perſon ſhe eſteems fo highly, in fo unfortunate a ſituation.'* 
« Eſteem? (anſwered he) fortunate ſituation rather, if 
ſhe returns not my love—my ardent paſhon; ah! how I 
vainly flattered myſelf that this ——-” Here his voice 
failed, he fainted, and was taken to his tent. Quiet, me- 
dicine, but in one idea, the company of his dear Roſalie 
ſoon reſtored to life a lover, whole heart was deeper 
wounded than his arm. At firſt, indeed, he had refuſed 
to take food for his nurture, or phyſic for his cure, till ſhe 
preſented the one with a ſmile, and adminiſtered the other 
with a tear. The firſt morning he was indulged with the 


air, to have ſeen her ſolicitude, while weak and languid he 


depended upon her for ſupport, would have gratified even 
apathy itſelf; and to paint the love that played in every 
feature of his countenance, could only be executed by the 
raptured flights of a divine imagination; the fouls of both 

gliſtened in their eyes, he too much in love not to betray, 
and ſhe too honeſt to conceal emotions, that did equal 
honor to both; their mutual affection was made known to 
each other, and had nearly been as fatal as their fears. 
The raptures of lovers can only be felt, and to ſuch the 

need not be deſcribed. They were ſoon after married by 
the chaplain of the regiment, though the bride was a ca- 

tholic; but ſhe was not one of thoſe bigots who think any 
other religion a Crime, for every profeſſion that did not 


mend tne heart, and tweeten the conduct, was her ab- 


horrence; while that, whether catholic or proteſtant, 
which vindicated virtue, and cultivated benevolence, was 

to her the true emanation of divinity. Their happineſs 
was. too great to laſt long; for, in about a month, tha 


Colonel was drafted oft to head ſome troops, who were a: 


a great diſtance from where the two lovers were, and 
there mutt conſequently be fo long a ſeparation, that ho 
knew not how to break the melancholy news to his Ioyely 
wife. The forced file of his countenance, and the fre- 
quent langour of his mind, faved him, in ſome part, the 


heart-rending talk, for the, ever attentive to Lis toalleit 
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wiſhes, ſoon perceived that his breaſt laboured under 

ſome hidden ſorrow, and while ſhe tenderly aſked him the 
reaſon of the burſting ſigh, and riſing tear, which he could 
not alway ſuppreſs, but too fearful of what it really was—a 
ſeparation; but no ſooner did ſhe hear the dreadful ſum- 
mons, than her colour forſook her cheeks, her eyes be- 
came dim, and he beheld her ſenſeleſs at his feet. Un- 
knowing of this calamity, the tender father, at this inſtant, 
entered the room; but what a ſight he beheld, his daugh- 

ter ſtretched upon the ground, his ſon hanging over her in 
ſpeechleſs agony; he would have ſpoke, but could onl 


point to Roſalie, who was yet ſenſeleſs. Don Alonzo _ 


called for aſſiſtance, and had her carried to bed, where ſhe _ 
ſoon came to herſelf, and being determined to ſupport the 


trial with more fortitude than ſhe: had hitherto ſhewn, _ 


begged to ſee the Colonel, and when he came, ſhe, with 
lips of apparent reſignation, a livid cheek, but an eye 
without a tear, ſpoke thus: “ Since we muſt now part, it 
is neceſſary that we part as if we had confidence in Hea- 
ven, and each other; I reſign you to your country—to 
your honour; but think on your poor Rofalie—think 
When you are ruſhing into danger, that the ſame calamity 
threatens her; for every wound you feel, will be a dagger 
in her heart; and ſhould Death !—Oh, God ! we will 
not be ſeparated, Viner, even in Death! but no more of 
that. Should any Spaniard want your aſſiſtance, or claim 
your mercy, remember he is Roſalie's countryman; but 
you can never forget, all mankind are brothers.” „ Muſt 
we part | ah, Rofalie, (cried he) my fortitude depends on 
your's.” Here an officer came to inform the Colonel 


that the regiment waited, and the two lovers had only 


time to take a laſt embrace, which had nearly ſubdued all 
their courage: As he was going, ſhe caught held of his 
coat, and turning mourntully towards him, with looks that 
ſpoke too audibly, they bid a laſt adieu. Her father, who, 
With ſilent anguiſh, had been a witneſs to the ſcene, nove 
Ew braced his ſon, and in a voice hardly articulate, wiſhed 
him victory and happineſs. As ſoon as the Colonel was 
gone, the agonized Roſalie retired to her chamber, to ſhed 
a torrent of tears, which the preſence of her father had re- 
ſtraincd; nor could ſhe ſubmit to betray, amiable as it 
255 5 Was. 
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as, her weakneſs to the officers who were left in the 
camp. Don Alonzo, who was left among them, to drive 
away the thoughts of the Colonel, made many engage- 
ments with an officer, whoſe name was Leſter; he was 


only a captain, and a younger ſon cf one of the moſt noble 


families in England. This gentleman had long beheld, 
with the eyes of a lover, the beautiful Roſalie, but never 
let the ſligheſt circumſtance betray his partiality. He was 


in principles a perfect libertine; but being the moſt com- 


plete maſter of diſſimulation, he paſſed in the camp for a 
man of ſtrict honour, which character he, from the mo- 
ment he beheld Rofalie, determined to keep up, with 

more exactneſs than he had hitherto done; this reſolution 
was ſtrengthened by her marriage—He, therefore, as ſoon 
as Viner was gone, endeavoured, with great aſſiduity, to 
cain the friendſhip of her father, who, ignorant of his de- 


ſigns, and thinking him a man of ſome genuis, readily en- 
| tered into his company and friendſhip, particularly as he 


expreſſed great friendſhip for his ſon-in-law, which at once 
gained him the confidence of Roſalie, who hung on every 
word that commended him, who in her eyes was perfection 
itſelf, and with whom ſhe kept as regular a correſpon- 


dence as the chance of place and ſituation would permit..— 


In his laſt letter he had mentioned, that they were pro- 
bably about to try the iſſue of a battle the next day, a mode 
of determining diſputes, which ſets law at defiance, puts 
juſtice to the bluſh, and ſtrikes a dagger into the heart of 
humanity ; where right and equity yield to violence, and 

ſuperior force becomes ſuperior virtue. Roſalie, now, in 
bitter anguiſh ſpent the hours, in which perhaps a thouſand 

mothers had to lament their children's loſs, after rearin 
them with pleaſing anxiety; and in them loſt their all of 


comfort and proviſion, and were become ſubject to pover- 


ty, contempt, and inſult. 'T he hours crept ilowly on, for 


time hangs tardily in aMiction ; {till no letters appeared, 


for Leſter had taken care to intercept thoſe which had late- 


ly arrived from the Colonel, letters that contained the 


news of his complete victory, and tender reproaches for 
her not writing to him; for the Captain had ſcorned to 
be impious by halves, but had intercepted her letters to 
him. While poor Roſalie and her father were racked with 
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a thouſand fears, the Colonel, ſince men of integrity never 
cheriſh ſuſpicion, had the idea that her letters, by ſome ac- 
cident, had miſcarried, and ſoothed himſelf with the hope 
of ſoon hearing from his love, while Leſter was planning 
how to carry Roſalie off before his return, for he faw, by 
her ſorrows, how deeply her ſoul felt its miſeries; he was 
certain that to ſubdue her virtue would be impoſſible, and 
recollecting that news mult ſoon publicly reach the camp, 


he determined to take her away by ſtratagem, and if ne- 


ceſſary, violence, and lay the accident to ſome ſtraggling 
party of the enemy. As ſhe was walking one night in the 
outſkirts of the camp, muſing on her abſent buſband, and 
forming conjectures on his ſilence, ſhe was ſeized by two 
men who were maſked; ſhe ſcreamed, but to no purpoſe, 
for they tied her on a horle that flood at ſome diſtance, 
and putting a handkerchief in her mouth, while with an- 
other they bound her eyes, proceeded through a narrow paſ- 
fage, which being poſleſled by a ſingle centinel, they gave 
the word to, and paſſed. What was the ſituation of her 
mind, is better conceived than deſcribed ; we will, 


| therefore, leave her, and return to Don 3 who hav- 


ing waited ſupper longer than uſual, walked out himſelf 
in tearch of her, thinking that ſhe had only taken a longer 
walk than uſual, but not finding her, he began to be 


| alarmed, and fome of the officers offered to go with him 


in purſuit, among the reſt, Leſter ; for he had employed 
two men, entirely devoted to his ſervices, to ſecure her 
according to particular directions, and for fear of being 

ſuſpected, remained in the camp himſelf. It was natural, 
having once embarked, that he ſhould lead Don Alonzo 
quite a different way from that which his unfortunate 
daughter was gone. The almoſt diſtracted father, after a 
fruitlets tcarch of ſeveral hours, returned, ſince his mind 


became o agitated, he couid no longer diſtinguiſh objects, 
and his trepivating limbs refuſed to ſupport him. The 


ſoothing words of friendſhip, which the artful Captain 


breathed out with a ſoftened voice, could not calm that 


tempeſt, which paternal love had raiſed to a hurricane, and 1 
which parents along Can tcel. | 
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In the mean time, the unhappy Roſalie was conveyed 
to an old caſtle, which had been inhabited by a long race 
of one of the moſt noble and ancient families in Spain; 
but, alas, in the laſt war, Count L » his wife, and three 


lovely babes, were ſlaughtered by the ſoldiery, for refuſing 
to reſign that property, which they juſtly defended as their 
own: Their reſidence, which had once been the ſeat of 
magnificence, was now that of deſolation; thoſe iron gates, 


which were ever open to the dreary. traveller, and the cr 

of diſtreſs, were now ruſty, and creaked in ſullen indit- 
terence on their hinges; and the high walls, whole lofty 
grandeur beſpoke the nobleneſs of its owner, were moul- 
dering in the duſt ; and that part of the caſtle which was 
waſhed by a wide and beautiful river, had now fell into 
dreadful ruin; all that remained of its elegance was a 
fingle turret, ſheltered by a large wood, which, embrown- 
ed and thickened by inattention, threw a dark horror on 
the chamber where the unfortunate Roſalie was placed. 


Here ſhe was at liberty to reflect on the myſterious man- 


ner of her being carried away; having only one attendant, 
who had been ordered to provide her with every thing ſhe 
wanted, but was forbid to anſwer any queſtions concerning 
her impriſonment, or who occaſioned it; ſhe, therefore, 
could no way find out, or even gueſs the cauſe., Days 
and nights were wearied out with various : conjectures, 
and hopeleſs meditations on her faithful huſband, and be- 
loved father. She had not been in this dreadful ſituation 


long, before Leſter made his appearance; for deceiving 


her father with the idea that he was going, if poſſible, to 
diſcover her, he came to the caſtle, either to ſoften, or to 
alarm Roſalie into compliance, who, ſhocked as ſhe was with 
the diſcovery, determined that he ſhould not ſce that anger 
vehich his conduct had to juſtly raiſed, but rather to let him 
entertain hopes, which would prevent him from proccedin, 
to extremities. 'I une, the flattered hertelf, might enable 
her to effect ſome opportunity favourable for elcape, and 


ſhe knew that a haughty virtue is diſbelieved in all in- 


ſtances, and when oppoied to violence, furiouſly refiſted ; 
beſides, a man cannot be a libertine without vanity. He 
poilefled it in an eminent degree, and therefore thinking 
that his charms had certainly made an impreſſion on his 
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priſoner, he gave her the liberty of ranging all over the 
habitable parts of the caſtle, which aftorded Roſalie fre- 
quent leiſure to examine, as if incuriouſly, whether there 
were any paſſages, which, were ſhe left by her female 
guard, ſhe might eaſily pervade and eſcape by. 
The great gates of the caſtle were always ſtrongly 
| bolted, and cloſed by ſuch maſly bars as eluded every hope. 
 Wretched and forlorn, one day ſhe perceived, in one f 
the long gothic galleries, a {mall door, which ſhe had not 
feen opened, but having the ſervant with her, did not think 
. proper to look whether it was faſtened, or if it led to any 
place, as the ſlighteſt curioſity ever awakens ſuſpicion.— 
What were her anxieties ! Never alone ; or if alone, left 
to dreaded reflection, and when with Leſter, compelled 
to liſten where honour and inclination raiſed abhorrence.— 
Oh, impotence of virtue, that dares not lift thine indig- 
nant arm againſt the aſſaults of powerful libertiniſm; but 
muſt ſubmit, degraded and diſtreſſed, to hear the tale of 
lawleſs love, and check the frown it would have raiſed.— 
Ihe ſervant who flept with Roſalie, after locking the door 
as uſual, one lucky evening, inſtead of tying the key round 
her neck as ſhe was wont to do, put it into her pocket — 
Roſalie, who pretended to be aſleep, ſaw this, and as ſoon. 
as the girl was fo, {tepped gently out of bed, and taking a 
light that was burning in the room, walked ſoftly down 
Rairs, but trembled ſo ſhe could hardly ſtand. « Ah 
thought ſhe, where am I going? I know not where it leads 
to; perhaps it is barred and inaccefſible ; if fo, ſhould my 
jailereſs awake, and find me gone, I ſhall be confined © 
cloſely that every expectation would be fettered around me, 
and not one hope be left at liberty to ſooth or comfort.“ 
Doubtful and anxious, the now ſtept forward, now re- 
treated, now looked up to Providence as a © ſweet little 
cacrub,” that hovered over to protect her: Now in 
deſpair, the thought of returning, but to be in the power 
of Leſter, death with all its horrors was infinitely more 
ſupportable, ſhe therefore proceeded tremblinglx-alarmed; 
and when the came to the door, it was with more than 
common difficulty the could force back the bolts—even 
then the reſiſtance was fo ſtrong as batficd all her hopes, 
:3]} deſpair urged her to one more effort, and that was tuc- 
ec{>ful ; the dor opened heavily, and ſhe entered a kind of 

| | chapel; 
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chapel ; at this moment the taper, through agitation, fell 
from her hand; the gloom was rendered more awful by 


the moon-beams that glimmered through the painted 


windows, cloiſtered aiſles, and all the magnificent grophies 
of anceſtry entombed. Here ſhe heard a voice—aftrighted 
imagination preſented Leſter coming after her, and ſhe, 
petrified and terror-ſtruck, again heard the voice, but it 
was not Leſter's, and that gave her courage, it was faint, 
and ſeemed in diſtreſs - miſery links innocent minds; ſhe 


forgot her own dangers, and tottered towards that part of 
the chapel from which the ſound proceeded; it rivetted 


her attentions, and ſhe caught theſe tones as they glided 


from the altar; Thou Supreme Power and Mercy, O look 


down upon the moſt unhappy of thy creatures; deign to 


accept her penitence; let her tears waſh out the memory 


of her vices—tears that can never ceaſe to low: O, my 
ſainted parents, whom by my crimes I have ſent to an 


untimely grave, if it be permitted that you ſtill do linger 


over the daughter that loved, but left. ſmiled at, but de- : 


_ ceived you, pity and forgive your poor Lucretia.“ 


Here agony ſeemed to ſtop her from proceeding, and 
Roſalie, convinced it was no enemy, but ſome poor ſuf- 
ferer, more unhappy than herſelf, becauſe more culpable, 


proceeded to the place from which the voice ſeemed to 


come, and by the pale light, beheld kneeling at the inmoſt 
ſhrine, a figure that ſeemed more than human; the robe that 
covered it was white; the uplifted arms and countenance 


raiſed towards Heaven, beſpoke unuſual concern, and in- 


terefted the breaſt of Roſalie with ſo ſtrong an affection, 
that ſhe ruſhed to catch her in her arms, when Lucretia 


alarmed, gave a faint ſcream, but recovering herſelf, pref- ; 
| ſed her to her boſom, and enquired, with tremulous ac- 


cents, What ſtrange adventures brought a form ſo delicate, 


lonely and unattended, where it was thought the diſcon- 
tented ghoſt walked, ghaſtly and horrible: © For me, ſaid 


the poor afflicted, it is a penance I have enjoined myſelt, 


at this midnight hour, though the rains beat about my 


head—the winds hiſs through my hair—the tempeſts ſhake 
me to the centre—ſtil] my duty calls me here; here I weep 


and pray, that is all the employment now left the poor de- 


ſerted Lucretia.“ Roſalie, in as brief a manner as poitible, 
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related her ſtory, concealing only her family and name, 
and that by accident ; then conjured her to direct her 
way ; to give her, if poſlible, protection, and to conceal 


her flight. The poor mourner felt for her as for a ſiſter: 


Direct, protect, conceal you? aye, that I will ſhe an- 
ſwered, as far as a woman, fot to the world and to herſelf, 
can offer her aſſiſtance; follow me, the deſcent from this 
chapel is through the ruins of the eaſtern window; it is 
rugged and dangerous, like the breaſt of man; be care- 
ful—be determined; but you are flying from a monſter, 
and I need not urge you to courage.” The deſcent was 


ſteep and tremendous; Lucretia knew not the caſtle to 


be inhabited, and by traverſing nightly, found the ſafer 
way, and became a faithful guide. At laſt they reached 
the wood, and through a path, narrow, intricate, and im- 
pervious, came to a cottage, over-{hadowed by fifty elms, 


which Roſalie did not perceive, till her companion, puſh- 


ing aſide a large cloſure of jeſſamine, arrived at the door, 
which Lucretia opened with a key ſhe had with her, and 
conducted Roſalie into a very little parlour, where there 
was all diſplayed which is pleaſing to the eye, withour 
dazzling the imagination. Roſalie, through politeneſs, 
reſtrained that curioſity which the firſt appearance of her 
deliverer occaſioned; this the fair unfortunate perceived, 


and proceeded unſolicited to inform her of thoſe events 
Which had brought her to ſo cloſe a ſolitude, after ſhe had 
taken ſucn refreſhment as her cottage afforded.  _ 


Roſalic, down whoſe cheeks the drops of pity ran for her 
kind friend, gave her thanks in the moſt obliging manner, 
and wrote to Don Alonzo, acquainting him with every 
circumſtance relating to her preſent ſituation. In a ſhort 
time, a letter arrived from Rofalie's father, filled with 
endearing expreſſions of pleaſure for her deliverance, in- 


forming her that the Colonel was returning to the camp 


crowned with laurels, which he intended laying at the feet 


of his adored love; but that when he heard of her ſtrange 
Qilappearance, his diſtraction of mind was too horrible for 
mortal to deicribe, and that he had gone in ſearch of her for 


lome days, and was not returned, but they expected him 

crery hour, as honour mult force his return to the army. 
This letter gave both picaſure and pain to Roſalie; the 

knowledge of ſoon beholding her beloved father, was a 


balm 
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balm that ſomewhat mitigated the ſad thought of the Co- 


| lonel's poſſibility of meeting Leſter; her imagination pre- 


ſented with horror her huſband weltering 1n his blood, 
with Lefter's ſword plunged in his boſom. It was now 
Lucretia's turn to ſooth and comfort her; the kind 
words of true friendſhip had their deſired effect, together 
with Lucretia's promiſe of accompanying her. The 


faithful girl who had been fo kind to Lucretia, took care 


of the cottage, and the two friends ſet out for the camp, 
where they found Don Alonzo waiting with impatience to 


embrace a child ſo juſtly loved. Rotalie was ſhocked at 
the ravages grief had made upon her father, but was com- 
forted by his aſſurance, that her preſence would ſoon re- 


cover his wonted ſpirits. Roſalie now, in the anxious 
hope that the Colonel would not find Leſter, paſſed ſome 
days of torment; but at length her fears were put an end 
to by the return of Viner—he came—he ſfaw—he bleſſed 
her; never was rapture raiſed higher; never was love 


more honoured than by their faithful attachment: Their 


meeting is more eaſily felt than deſcribed ; it was warm 
ed by ſmiles - watered by tears; no wonder then that from 
thence the buds of affection burſt at once into the full- 


blown flowers of happineſs. At the earneſt requeſt of 


Lucretia he promiſed not to ſeek that vengeance which 
injured honour required. Rofalie too joined in the re- 
queſt, ſo that the Colonel could not reſiſt their importu- 
nities, and conſented, though pride and the nice feelings of 
a ſoldier had more than once determined him to retuſe; 
but when he heard the voice of his wife, to reſiſt was im- 
poſſible. And now, the Spaniſh troops being obliged to 
give way to the ſuperior force and valour of England, 
Viner began to talk of returning to his country, to his 
friends, and preſent to them his wife, his adored Roſalie. 
Now was the time that theſe two friends, Lucretia and 
Roſalie, were to endure a long and painful ſeparation, for 


the former could not be prevailed upon to accompany her 
friend to England, but determined to ſeek in ſolitude that 


ſerenity, ſocial commerce and the tumults of the world 
could never give; for in ſuſceptible minds, injured hoygour 
and diſappointed love find no reſource in unmeaning buſtle 
and gaudy fluttering, while prayer, retirement, and peni- 
tence, give peculiar comfort to peculiar ſenſibility. 
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T H E 


HISTORY 


W 1s HE. 


"A me age of twenty I began to wiſh; and I have 
continued to weary Heaven with one fooliſh requeſt | 


or another, till whithin theſe twenty-four hours. It will 
not, I judge, be unamuſing, nor perhaps uninſtructive, to 
give the public the general facts of my ſtory; which I 


thall commence from the time when I firſt ſet up the bu- 


fineſs of a Wiſher. 


At the death of my father, I found myſelf eaſy enough 
in point of circumſtances, but I did not much reliſh the 
life of a bachelor. I had no ſociety in my houſe that 
could be ſuppoſed to care much about me; for ſervants 


are mercenary, a dog ſleeps too much to be good company, 
and the purring of a cat is but a poor, melancholy amuſe- 


ment in a long evening. The one dear thing needful 


ſoon {truck my fancy: I wanted ſomebody to take a little 
notice of me; and fo I began the work of wiſhing, by 
wiſhing for a wife. The more J conſidered this, the more 
eſlential it appeared. Without more preface I haſten to 
tell vou, that I threw an eye of obſervation amongſt all 
ran«s of my acquaintances on the female Ade; and be- 
came a perfect connoiſſeur in light hair, clean teeth, hand- 

; _ ſome 
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ſome hands, good ſhapes, and pretty features. Paſſion 

ſeemed to dwell the moſt upon a young, hale, clear- com- 

plexioned woman, whoſe character and humour I had long 

known; I obtained her conſent, which was independent 

of friends, and we were ſoon united. After the ceremony 

I lived above forty hours without a __ wiſh ; but after 
7 


that period I began my buſineſs a- fre 
my bed · ſide, folding my hands, and addreſſing Heaven in 
the following manner: : 

O, Providence! thou great Giver of all good things! 


I acknowledge to have received from thy bounty the bleſ- 


ſings of a wife She is juſt ſuited to my taſte, and I am 
convinced we ſhall be very happy together; but, alas! 


What is a wife without children? What is marriage, un- 
leſs the bridal bed is ſanctified and rewarded ? It is a tree 


without fruit. I, therefore, beſeech thee to proſper my 
virtuous endeavours, and grant me an heir—nay more, 


let me have both a ſon and daughter! Then will my hap- 


pineſs be full and competent.“ „„ 
Heaven aſſuredly ſpread the holy dew of benediction 


upon this petition; for about four months afterwards, the 

ſymptoms of pregnancy ſhewed themſelves towards the 

 waittof my wife, and I inade a great feaſt on the occaſion, 
in which I did not forget to acknowledge the goodneſs of 


God. Three days more did I remain quiet to {mile over 


the promiſes of an heir; but on the fourth day I began 


again to wiſh. „„ En 
O, fole Diſpoſer of all events that are yet in the womb 
of time (faid I) hear my humble petition, which nature ex- 


torts oncezmore from the boſom of a parent! Let the child 
that is now in embrio be beautiful, if it prove of the fe- 
male kind, and endue it with ſtrength of nerves, if of the 


other ſex ! Confider how my heart is wrapt up in the con- 


ſequence I rely, moſt ſubmiſſively, upon thy bcaignity.“ 
I reſted pretty quietly after this till my child was born; 


it proved a fon. I ſaw it brought into the world; and de- 


livered upon my knee an inſtantaneous addreſs to Provi- 


dence. I defired, in this freſh memorial, that my new- 
born ſon might be poſſeſſed of every thing requiſite. I fer 


forth the neceſſity of power and fortune. I requeſted that 


« 
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his ſoul might be aſpiring, and that all his aſpirings might 


be ſucceſsful. I requeſted that he might proſper under the 


ſun-ſhine of a court. Grant theſe things, and my happi- 
neſs will be complete! (a 

Sure Heaven was in a humour to grant me every 
thing! Even this prayer was heard: my ſon was born, re- 


ceived from nature a ſtrong conſtitution, and from fortune 


a thouſand favours. @_ Ou 
Satished with theſe bleflings, I did not pray for any 
thing more till my wife again diſcovered the ſymptoms of 


breeding: It proved to be a daughter. I fell upon my 


knees to implore the beauty of a face, and ſymmetry of 


limbs. No ſooner had I wiſhed, than my prayer was 


granted. My daughter was the faireſt of the fair. 

This was the criſis when I fondly ſuppoſed the buſineſs 
of wiſhing wholly over. Alas! improvident wretch that 
was! I little imagined that I ſhould have any occaſion to 


view the rewards of my petitions in a leſs pleaſing light. — 


But mark the iſſue ! My wife, in her old age, became ſo 
addicted to toys and trinkets, that I was obliged often to 
expoſtulate with her upon the ſubject of her frivolouſneſs : 


theſe expoſtulations created quarrels, and theſe quarrels 
produced averſion, and this averſion terminated in a ſepa- 


ration, which ſeparation ended in mutual hatred in the ex- 
treme. 5 . . N 

J was now again upon my cuſhion of prayer, to beſeech 
the tender mercies of Providence to make me again as 
free as a bachelor—Again I wiſhed for the fociety, which 
before was not thought ſufficient. I could have, in ex- 
change for the torments of a wife, been contented with 
either the ſnoring of a dog, or the purring of a cat; nay, 


J could have been perfectly ſatisfied with a clear houſc, 


and any thing, indeed, but a wife in her dotage. My with, 
therefore, now was, that I had never been mad enough to 
with for a wife. . 3 | 

Another matter was, that my ſon, when he had ſuddenly 


riſen to the firſt dignities in the ſtate (juſt as I had withed) 


when he arrived to a perfection in the manners of a court, 


exactly as he was ſeated on the pinnacle of favour, tell a 


victim, like Wolſey, never to riſe again. He was dit- 


graced, 


upon the whole matter. 
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raced, exiled, and univerſally execrated. At the receipt 


of this news, I dropt with great miſery upon my knees, and 
again implored the kind Author of all favours. My tears 
were all ſhed, to think that I had ever begot a ſon; and 


my wiſh now was, that I might hear ſpeedily of his death. 
Soon after this with, my daughter turned out the moſt 
egregious coquette in the univerſe. She made fools of all 


her ſuitors; ſhe triumphed in her conqueſts, and gloried in 


the miſery and duels that ſhe occaſioned. She gave en- 


couragement to her lovers, only to deceive them by a 
laugh. This conduct, as might be expected, reduced her 


at length to contempt and wretchedneſs. Upon this oc- 
caſion you may gueſs my wiſh. I need not tell you, that 
I wiſhed either that ſhe had been born without beauty, or 
that ſhe had never been born. . | 
Thus was every one of my prayers granted in vain 


thus were every one of = hopes fruſtrated. I meditated 
execrated my own impatience z 
but at length I ſomewhat quieted myſelf by this moral con- 
fideration, viz. That as Providence knows what to grant, 
and what to withhold, it is impious to direct the Omnipo- 


tent; as we ourſelves are ignorant very often of what is 
really proper for our felicity, we ought to leave the whole 


matter to the choice, preciſion, arragement, and regulari- 
ty of that Providence, which will, without our interrup- 


tions, grant what is ſufficient for our real repoſe, 
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\OME time ago, the maſter of a veſſel trading to, 


wanting a ſhip-boy, employed a crimp, or agent, to 
get him one, who ſoon, to his no ſmall ſurpriſe, brought 
dim a lad he had picked up in the ſtreet, who had a very 
agreeable perſon, and appeared remarkable ſtrong and 
| well-ſhaped ; but without a ſhirt, and ſcarcely half cover- 
ed with the few rags that hung upon him. The gentle- 
man very naturally alledged he was under no neceffity of 
taking ſuch a vagabond, ſince he could have a decent boy 
out of any charity-ſchool. 


The lad was therefore diſmiſſed; ko was —_ back 


by Mr. K. at whoſe houſe the gentleman lodged, who 
ſtrictly examined him in relation to his birth, and the man- 


ner in which he became reduced to ſo ee Er a ſitua- 
tion—when the boy, in a very artleſs manner, told his 


ſtory to the following purpoſe :— 


That his name was T. W. that he was born at "s WER | 


in Staftordſhire ; and his father being killed at the battle 


of Dettingen, and his mother afterwards dying, he fell - 
upon the pariſh ; ſoon after which, he, with ſeven other 


boys, were delivered to one F. the carrier, who was paid 
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half a guinea for his carriage; that being unwilling to go 
with him, he was told, that the carrier would get him a 
good place in London, and that a fortnight before the ſame 


carrier had taken fifteen children, among whom was his 


ſiſter. Upon their arrival in town, they alighted at a 
certain inn in Smithfield, where they all lay that night in 
a hay-loft, and in the morning, one of the maids taking 


notice of him, gave him a piece of bread and cheeſe, after 
which they all went out with the carrier, who lead them to 
Tower-hill, and then going towards Eaſt-Smithfield, told 


them they ſhould follow him no farther; when he bein 


frightened, ſaid he would not leave him, and running after 
him, the brute turned again, ſtruck him, and wounded 


him in the head. 


Being aſked if he ſhould know the carrier again, he an- 

ſwered, yes, for he ſtooped in the ſhoulders, and had a 

great ſcar down the middle of his forehead. „ 
But to proceed; they then ran rambling about the ſtreets 


without knowing whither to go, or having any ſhelter at 


night, without a friend to whom they could apply, and 
deſtitute of all ſupport. They were all in this dreadful 


ſituation, when after they had been a few days in London, 


this boy accidentally found his ſiſter, who had before been 


brought up by the ſame carrier, begging in the ſtreet; 


but a few days after, ſhe, with the reſt of the boys, ſold 
_ themſelves, as he termed it, to go to America; and this 


boy was to go with them, but was diſſuaded from it as they 


were going to take water, by a man who ſold potatoes, and 


Who gave him a ſhilling and a night's lodging. 
Mr. K. being greatly affected with this ſtory, went up 


ſtairs to the maſter of the ſhip, and deſired him, for God's 


ſake, to fave the boy from inevitable ruin by taking him 
into ſervice, and having told him the ſubſtance of the above 


account, he conſented to receive and clothe him; but they 
agreed firſt to take the boy in his preſent dreſs to the then 
Lord Mayor—when his Lordſhip, and ſeveral gentlemen 


who were preſent, all ſeemed greatly affected at a ſcene of 
ea A by which the city was thus ſupplied with poor, 
who, from the nature of their ſituation, muſt be obliged to 


deg or ſteal to ſatisfy the importunate calls of nature. His 
Lordſhip, therefore, readily granted a warrant for appre- 
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hending the carrier, and deſired Mr. K. to take the trouble 


to ſearch after the man who had relieved the boy, and diſ- 


ſuaded him from going abroad. This Mr. K. promiſed, 

and the boy being bound apprentice to the maſter of the 
ſhip, was ſoon cleaned, and neatly dreſſed in a check ſhirts 
Jacket, and trowſers. 


This being done, Mr. K. went with the 171 in ſearch of ; 
the perſon who had ſo generouſly relieved him; bu after 


having ſought in vain through abundance of alleys about 


Tower hill and Roſemary-lane, the lad was unable to find 
the houſe again, and they were going to return, when a 


woman ſaid, Tom, Iam glad to ſee you ſo well dreſſed, on 
which the boy told her, in a kind of ecſtacy, that he 


had now his belly full. Mr. K. inſtantly ſeized this op- 


portunity to enquire what ſhe knew of the boy. Very 
ſittle, ſhe replied, but told him, that ſhe had ſeen him lie 


of nights on thoſe pieces of timber he ſaw in the alley, 
and eat ſtinking ſprats, which had been thrown out on that 
dunghill ; that he had told her he was born at On, 


and brought to town by one F. the carrier, that ſhe had 
ſeen him almoſt periſhed with hunger, and though ſhe 
could ill afford it, as ſhe had ſeveral children of her own, had 


frequently given him victuals. This was juſtly conſider- 
ed as a confirmation of the truth of the boy's Rory, or at 


leaſt of the conſiſtency of his account of it. 


Mr. K. next went with him to the inn in Smithfield, | 


when one of the maids was ſtanding at the door; the bo 


obſerved, that was the woman who gave him the bread and 


cheeſe, and on their coming up to her, the ſhewed that ſhe 
knew him by expreſſing her wonder at the change in his 
dreſs : But the carrier not being then within, could not be 
found. Mr. K. then went into the yard, and enquired of 
the carrier's clerk, and the people of the inn, but every 

perſon he then found, denied that they had ever ſeen the 


boy before, or that the carrier had ever brought any _ 1 


to that inn. 
Some days after Mr. K. went again to the inn, 
leaving the boy in the ſtreet with the Lord Mayor's officer, 


who waited with the warrant, and finding the car- _ 
Tier Was above ſtairs, ſent for the boy and the officer, an 
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at the ſame time cauſed the carrier to be informed that he 
was wanted, 

They preſently heard him coming, and Mr. K. aſi ing 
the boy which was the perſon, he, without the leaſt heſi- 
tation, cried, it was the laſt of them, who perfectly agreed 
with the deſcription he had before given of him. Being 
aſked his name, he anſwered, in a ſurly manner, What is 
that to you, and perſiſting in his refuſal to tell it, the of- 
ficer let him know, that whether he told his name or not, 
he ſhould go with him; and, on the boy's aſſerting that 
he had brought him to { odd, he {wore that he had never 
| ſeen him before, and that if he dared to lay any thing againſt 
him, he would whip him to death. By this threat the 
boy was ſo intimidated, that when they came before the 
Lord Mayor, he durſt not na a word, on which the car- 
rier was diſcharged. 

Every body now began to imagine the boy was an art- 
ful villain, and that the whole was a lic invented to raiſe 
compaſſion; and his maſter was fo exaſperated, that as 
the indentures were not yet ſigned, he talked of {tripping 
and turning him out of doors, ſince, as he obſerved, there 


could be no ſafety in a ſhip, or family, where there was . 


perſon capable of ſetting a nation together by the ears. — 
But he had not been long returned, and was ſtanding in 
Mr. K's ſhop, when a ſcavenger's ſervant coming in to 
fetch out ſome duſt, fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly on che boy, 
and then aſked him if he had not ſeen him coming to Lon- 
don in a waggon with ſeveral other boys. it was impoſ- 
ſible for Mr. K. to avoid being ſtartled by the appearance 
of ſo unexpected an evidence in the lad's favour ;z and his 
curioſity being raiſed, he aiked what he knew of the af- 
fair : when the man replied, that as he was ditching near 
Iſlington, he obſerved fix ragged boys in a waggon, drawn 
by a team of grey horles, anc that if he was not miſt: aken, 
that boy was one of them; and that a fortnight before he 
had ſeen fifteen boys and girls coming in the ſame wag⸗ 
gon, and that he told his companion that he wondered 
What they were bringing ſuch a number of ragged chil- 
dren to London for, | 


The 
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The evidence which aroſe from the teſtimony of this 
witneſs was too ftrong, not to clear the boy from all ſuſ- 
picion of deceit. Time has alſo afforded other proofs, 


which firmly corroborate his account. The maid- ſervant 


at the inn, who acknowledged that ſhe knew the boy, was 
turned away the day after, and therefore was not there 
when the carrier was taken into cuſtody at his next coming 
to town. | 5 
T be carrier, after his being apprehended, never came 
with his waggon to London for ſix months, but ſtaying 
beyond Barnet, ſent his waggon by another perſon, and 
waited till it came back. And inquiry being made at 
O0 n, word was ſent that a boy named T. W. had 


been born there, and that his father being killed at the 
battle of Dettingen, and his mother dying, he fell upon 


_ the pariſh. 


Thus has London been burdened with the poor 


of diſtant pariſhes, ſent up here to ſtarve and periſh 


in the ſtreets; with no other proipe& but to ſuffer a 
lingering death, or to die with infamy. PT 
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THE 
HISTORY 
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A t n 0 u 5 0, 
AG ERMAN NOBLEMAN. 


ANY ages ago, in one of the provinces of Ger- 

many, lived a nobleman, famed through all the 
country for a thouſand amiable qualities, and univerſal] 

beloved by all ranks and conditions who had the happineſs 


of his converſation and acquaintance. A thouſand acts 


of benevolence made him eſteemed by all the neighbour- 


hood; but his principal delight and care were centered in 


an only ſon, called Alphonſo, a beautiful youth, of ſeven- 


teen years of age, whom he took pains, without inter- 


miſſion, to qualify for ſucceeding him in his virtues, as 
well as in his poſſeſſions. The father thoroughly knew 
that example, with young minds, had always a much 
greater force than precept, and for that reaſon made the 
youth his conſtant companion, and let him ſee, in his own 
actions, how amiable unaffected virtue was, and how great 


the pleaſure reſulting from our doing good to others. 


Alphonſo being for ever at the {ide of his parent, where- 
ever he went, the multitude, who adored the father, ſaw, 
with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, that the yet uniformed mind of 


the fon reſembled every day more and more the great ex- 


ample 
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ample before him. The nobleman, very well knowing that 
youth is not to be kept from diverſions and employments, 


not only made him his companion on theſe innocent and 


noble occaſions, but carried him to all the places of reſort 
in the neighbouring provinces, in order to give him an 


early taſte of all the Tural diverſions of the countrys. as well 
as thoſe of the courts, both far and near. 

It happened, that being in a neighbouring province, the 
prince giving an entertainment to all foreigners, as well as 


natives, the nobleman, attended by his ſon, made a party 
there. In this brilliant aſſembly were two ladies, who 
ſeemed to engroſs all the noble youths then preſent. The 
young imagination of Alphonſo was immediately ſtruck 


with the complete elegance of their appearance, and the 


agreeable vivacity of their diſcourſe; his eyes were never 


from them during the time of their ſtay ; and in ſhort when 
the diverſions were over, gave his indulgent guardian the 
ſlip, and followed them to their habitation, which was de- _ 
corated with every embelliſhment that art or nature could 
poſlibly beſtow, on purpoſe to catch the eye of the behol- 


ders. 


all the gay and polite of the other ſex ; though they never 


entered their apartments without repenting of it after- 


wards. Some of their viſitors remained with them an 


hour only, ſome a week, and the general rule was, the 


longer the ſtay, the ſeverer the repentance. 


The ladies were as much pleaſed with their new con- 
queſt, as the youth with the kind reception he met with 


in their houſes. The eldeſt of the ladies, who was the 


moſt beautiful, and at whoſe houſe Alphonſo firſt topped, 
led him foon after to her ſiſter, and preſented her to him 


with theſe remarkable words: With whatever commen- 


dations my lord has been pleaſed to honour my humble 


roof, I have juſtice and honour enough to lead him, for 
the lake of his own happineſs, hither.” Whatever plea- 
ſures, my lord, my houſe or converſation can afford, will 
ſoon pall upon "the ſenſe, when 1t 1s remembered that they 
are nothing more than the leavings of half a million—but 


here, moſt noble Sir, here! is more youth, more ſweetneſs, 


and 


It is eaſy to imagine that perſons with fuck 3 5 
and ſo much natural cunning, ſoon became the delight of 
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and to theſe, that greateſt of all charms, a yet untainted 
innocence. Let me intreat you, therefore, though againſt 
my own intereſt, to make this, and not my battered cot- 


tage, the place of your frequent vitts.” 


The innocent youth, charmed with the frankneſs cf 


this behaviour, and with the juvenile appearance and un- 


ſullied beauties of the ſiſter, readily conſented to the ex- 
change, and went to take poſſeſſion. But here the whole 
plot was diſcovered : for this artful female, who had been 
well inſtructed in the part ſhe was to act by her elder ſiſ- 
ter, ſtopt him ſhort, ſaying, My honoured maiter, my 
good angel, and my friend, let me intreat you to ſuffer me 
to ſpeak a few words. M; litter has received, ever ſince 
her early youth, the vilits 54 addrejtes of all the gay, the 
joyous, or the rich, during ſeveral years, and is, I ſee, de- 


lighted with it; but, my honoured lord, it is not ſo with 


me; I am {till myſelf, and have yet admitted no friend, nor 
ſeen the face of any, but my ſiſter, witnin theſe walls. —] 
had, indeed, determined never to have more than one 
companion, who might have been lover, friend, father, and 
all things to me; but now I am yet more unalterably re- 
ſolved in it; your ſweetneſs and generoſity nave impreſſed 


ſuch an image on my heart, that without you all others 


muſt be odious to me, and with you all other objects to be 
deſpiſed. May I preſume to ſpeak yet plainer; my whole 
ambition is to be for ever your ſervant, your ſlave, if you 
will make me fo, and your admirer, and for ever to feaſt 
my eyes with gazing on the only object that can give me 
delight. Behold, continued ſhe, my moſt adored, moſt 
honoured matter, the truth of my former refalation * ſee 


the chains I had prepared for the man whom I ſhould ſe- 


lect for my companion, and ſuffer me to kneel, and with 


a trembling hand faſten them on you. See (holding out 
a wreath of flowers) theſe, my dear lord, are roſy fetters 
they cannot hurt; they are ſweet, and will allow you 


liberty. All that I ſeek is to make you ever mine, fince 


the exceſs of my own deſires points at no more than the 
being for ever your's.” 


Here the ſubtile creature, on pronouncing the laſt word, 
fell on the neck of the innocent youth, and almoſt fmooth- 
cred him with tears and kiſſes. He was as yet a ſtranger 
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to endearments of this kind, and ina rapture held out his 
hand to receive the chain, which, with the help of the ſiſ- 
ter, ſhe ſoon faſtened on him, never, alas! to be removed 
or broken. is | | 

Ihe nobleman was all this while ſearching in vain, 
with tears and lamentations, for his ſtrayed ſon, and diſ- 
patched meſſengers to every corner and obſcure part of 
the city, being ignorant of the real cauſe of his elopement : 
but when, at length, he heard into what har.ds he had fal- 


len, words cannot expreſs his anguiſh. With rage, dif- 


dain, and grief, not to be deſcribed, he went to the fatal 
place, and demanded, with the ſevereſt threats and re- 
_ proaches, his deluded child. But when he ſaw the chain, 
which he well knew was never to be broken, grief got the 


better of all the other paſſions, and he was, for ſome mo- 


ments, unable to utter a word—At length, breaking 11]- 


eence, his eyes ſtreaming with tears, he ſaid, „ Farewell, 
for ever, unhappy ſon ! What hopes, alas, of durable hap- 


pineſs had I built on thee! And how have theſe ſubtile 


creatures deſtroyed them in a minute! Another muſt now 


inherit what I have ſtored for thee, and the cold grave o- 


vertake me long before its time, from the anguiſh of the 


ſorrow thou haſt cauſed me.” 


The father then turned his back, in order to depart, 


vhen an old gentleman, who had ſeen the whole tranſac- 
tion, begged him to ſtop for a moment, and give him leave 


to ſpeak, His requeſt being granted, he thus addreſſed 


DO 


| himſelf to the different parties.“ Young man, ſaid he to 


Alphonſo, as you have heavily offended an indulgent fa- 


ther, a life of honour and worthy actions can alone plead. 


your pardon—and be aſſured it will, at length obtain it.— 
For you, young lady, let me tell you, I have, in my time, 
ſeen many of theſe unequal alliances, and all unhappy ; a- 
void then what has occaſioned the miſery of others; be 


humble in your thoughts and expectations, ſubmiſſive to 


yy new lord, and obey, with pleaſure, the commands of 
- his father, if ever he deigns to honour you ſo far. For 


you, madam, (continued he, addreſſing himſelf to the elder 
ſiſter) look to yourſelf—remember all the world will know 
this is your doing, and form your ſiſter's conduct fo as to 


make it an excuſe and honour to yourſelf, and a happineſs 
to all about her,” e 
| Then 
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Then turning to the injured nobleman, he added, “ If 
theſe leſſons are obſerved, will it not be more to your own 
quiet, now to diſpoſe of your fon, as will be moſt to his 
honour, and overlook this unfortunate lip, than to deſtroy 


his future name, and your own peace, health, and life, in 


fruitleſs vexation and complaints? Remember he is your 
child, and if he ſtill treads the paths of virtue, will deſerve 
the title, notwithſtanding he has, in this one action, diſ- 
obeyed your commands.” 

This advice was tos well founded not to engage atten - 
tion, and too intereſting to all parties not to be followed: 


The conſequence of it was, that they were all in the end 
much happier for what was, at firſt, conſidered as a miſ- 
fortune, than they e otherwiſe, perhaps have been. 


ANECDOTE 
Or 
DOCTOR BLACKBURN. 


R. Blackburn (afterwards Archbiſhop of York) in the 


early part of his life, was an active Buccaneer in 


the Weſt Indies. In one of their cruizes, the Firſt Lieu 


tenant, having a diſpute with him, told him, that if it was 


not for his gown, he ſhould treat him in a different man- 


„ Oh, fays Blackburn, that need be no hindrance, 
as it is eafily thrown off; and now Iam your man.“ Up- 


on this it was agreed that they ſhould fight on a ſmall 


iſland where the ſhip lay, and that he who fell ſhould be 


rolled into the ſea, as it walking on the cliff his foot had 


flipped, and he had tumbled in. The Lieutenant fell ;— 


Blackburn began rolling him down one or two declivities, 
but juſt as they came to the laſt, the Lieutenant came to 


himſelf, and cried out, For God's ſake, hold your hand!“ 
© Ah, ſays his antagoniſt, you ſpoke juſt in time, for you 
had but one more leap to the bottom.” 

Nannaz When 
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| When Sir Charles Wager heard of his promotion to the 

See of Vork. What! ſaid he, my friend Dr. Black- 
burn made Archbiſhop of York! I ought to have becn 
preferred to it before him, as J was the elder Buccancer 
of the two.“ 

Reſiding, when Archbiſhop, entirely in London, an ar- 
ticle once appeared in the papers, mentioning that the Pa- 
lace at Biſhopthorp had been accidentally burnt down, by 
the Kitchen-chimney taking fire. This was contradicted 
the next day with this addition, That there had been ny 
fire in the kitchen for many years.” 
| The Palace, however, at his death in 1743, was in 

thorough repair, by the care and attention of his Archdea- 
con, Dr. (afterwards Biſhop) Hayter, to whom he gave 
an unlimited commiſſion, and told him, That, if there 
were any * he ſhould pay them.” 


ADVENTURES 
OP A 
PARROT. 


OME time in hs ſummer of the year eighty- ſix, 5 
making a viſit in the country, I accidentally met with 
an old ſoldier, who had ſpent his beſt blood, and left one of 
his limbs in America, where he had ferred during the late 
_ unhappy war. It ſeems, that after an abſence of eight 
years, he had returned to his native country, and found, by 
the death of a relation, that he was entitled to Gen 
pounds a-year, and a little cottage, with a ſmall garden 
to it. Here he lived in a very penurious manner, hav- 
ing a little boy, who was his grandlon, to * * 8 
Ent 


is 


0) 
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dent led me one evening paſt his humble dwelling, and 
teeing him buſy in improving his garden, I leaned over 
the white palifades, and began a trifling converſatien on 
the growth of peaſe, beans, &c. and the anenels of the ſea- 
fon. The man's anſwers to the queſtions I put were al- 
ways apt and pertinent. I was pleated with him We 
inſenſibly became intimate, and often, in the cool of the 
evening, J have repaired to the cottage to liſten, while he 
fought all his battles over again, marched on his wooden 


ſtump, and ſhouldered his oaken ſtick, while martial ardour 


brightened every feature, and beamed from eyes, age would 
otherwiſe have rendered dull and unmeaning. One even- 
ing, after having been detained from my accuitomed walk 


two or three days, on approaching the old man's habita- 


tion, I found his grandſon fitting at the door crying. — 
On enquiring the cauſe of his tears, he faid, grandaddy 
was lick in bed, and he was afraid he would dic. When 
| entered, 1 found the poor fellow extremely ill of a fe- 
ver, and but indifferently attended. I ſent for medica] aſ- 


ſiſtance immediately, and provided a careful nurſe ; bur. 


all theſe precautions proved ineffectual; he died on the 


| ſeventh day. A few hours before he departed, he ſpoke 


to me as I ſtood by his bed-ſide in the following manner; 
« My good Sir, you have been extremely «ind to me, and 


that kindneſs prompts me to aſk a favor of you, whica 1 
do not think I could venture to aſk of any other human 


being, but [fear you will think me very troubleſome.” — 
ce By no means, my friend, I rephed) ; if, by any means, 
can be ſerviceable to you, pray mention it freely, and de- 


pend on my utmoſt exertions.“ “ Then, Sir, ſaid he, 


[ wiſh wu to be guardian to my poor Tom. Here is my 


will, (continued he, giving a bit of paper folded up very 


euriouſly; I have left the poor lad my all, and if you 


would but be his friend.” „ You may rely on me, ſaid 
I, eagerly interrupting him; he ſhall be carefully educat- 
ed, and properly provided for.“ * Oh, you are very 


good, cried the old man; but there is one thing 
more, I have to intreat.” Speak on, ſaid IJ. Well 
then, continued he, pray be kind to poor Poll.” 1 
thought he had meant another grand-chuld ; but I 

4 RS 


was 
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ſoon undeceived, by the nurſe bringing a cage to the 
bed-ſide, in which was an old grey parrot. © Do, good 
Sir, ſaid he, graſping my hand, do pray be kind to her, 
and not ſuffer her to be ill uſed. She is an old ſervant; 
ſhe belonged to my poor dear young miſtreſs, and when 
ſhe died, as ſhe did, poor ſoul, broken-hearted in America, 
I took Poll home to the barrack, and promiſed, for m 
dear Miſs Sybbella's fake, I would never be parted from 
her, but I muſt leave her now, Sir.” Simple as it may 
appear, I could not help being affected at the poor fel- 
low's earneſtneſs, it ſeemed a proof of his attachment to his 
miſtreſs, whoſe fate I felt a reſtleſs curioſity to be acquainted 
with; but this curioſity was not to be gratified; for 
ſoon after I had given him my ſolemn promiſe that I 
would be equally careful of both my wards, he grew com- 
poſed, and fell aſleep. I then left him, and found, when 
I called the next morning, that he had breathed his laſt 
in the night, without any apparent ſtruggle. I gave the 
neceſſary orders for a decent interment, and then took my 
two protagees home. At the cloſe of the ſummer I re- 
turned to town, {ent Tom to ſchool, and made Mrs. Poll 
my conſtant companion at meals, &c. She was a good 
natured creature, ſpoke very fluently, and ſeemed at times 
almoſt to converſe rationally. „ 8 5 

Poor bird, ſaid I one afternoon as I ſtroked her head, 
poor bird, I wiſh you could inform me of the fate of that 
amiable miſtreſs, of whom my old friend Thomas ſpoke 
with ſuch affection No doubt but ſhe experienced many 
viciſſitudes of fortune; perhaps bereaved of friends in a 
foreign country, ſhe ſunk under the accumulated evils 
of poverty, and a broken heart Perhaps deſert «' by an 
unkind huſband, or plunged in ruin by a perfidious lover. 
While I thus gave the reins to imagination, Poil climbed 
up to my ſhoulder, and neſtled her head cloſe under my ear. 
_ When throwing myſelt back in my eafy-chair, I inſenſi- 
bly fell aſleep. The fame idea which had occupied my 
waking thoughts now took the lead, and I thought the 

bird on my ſhoulder, in a ſoft but articulate voice, thus 
_ addreſſed me. 1 8 | | 
1 know you have, for a long time, indulged an uncon- 
querable deſire to be informed of the fate of my late miſtreſs. 
1 
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I have it in my power to gratify you not only in this 
particular, but alſo to inform you of many intereſting aud 
entertaining circumſtances, to which 1 have been a wit- 
neſs in the courſe of my life; but you muit promiſe You 
will not once interrupt me, for the moment you break the 
thread of my narrative, I ſhall puniſh you for your im- 


pertinence, and drop the ſubject for ever. I atquieſced to 


this propoſal, and methought the bird continued thus. 

I firſt received life in Africa, and was taken from my 
neſt by a young negro lad as a preſent for his little favo- 
rite, who was called Unka, as ſhe was extremely good- 


natured, I was taken particular care cf, and in a ſhort 


time learnt to pronounce almoit any ſentence after my 


kind miſtreſs. I had not been long with her before an 


Engliſh ſhip arrived on the coaſt, and Unka being pleaſed 
with the dreſs and complexion of the Europcans, conſent- 
ed to accompany the captain on board, and, by her art, 


betrayed her faithful lover and his brother into ſlaverß; 
but the did not go unpuniſhed for her perhdy, as will 


be hereafter ſeen. As the captain conſidered me al- 
molt as great an aquiſition as the negro girl. I was taken 
aboard with her, and had my ſtation in the great cabin, 


where Unka at that time reſided, and was treated with 


great kindneſs by the captain, though I cannot ſay I ever 


heard him make any great profeſſions of love or tender- 


neſs. When the buſineſs was finiſhed, for which they 


" viſited Africa, we ſet fail for Antigua, where we arrived 


free from accidents. The ſlaves were all fold but Unka, 
whom my maſter took on ſhore, and preſentcd to the wife 


of a rich old planter, who lived juſt without the town.— 
I alſo was preſented to the ſame lady, and had no reaſon _ 
to regret my change of ſituation, as I was provided with a 


moſt elegant cage, fed with the greateſt daintics from the 
fair hands of my mittreſs, and ſoon became a general fa- 
vorite in the family. Unka was by no means pleaſed with 
her fituation—She had, whilſt on board the ſhip, lead a 


life of indolence it did not therefore much agree with her 


to be obliged to wait on a woman, whom ihe plainly faw 


was preferred by Captain T hornby to herſelf; however, 


ſhe kept her diſcontent from being perceived, and wait- 
ed only a convenient opportunity to take ample revenge. 
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1 had not long been in this family beſore I diſcovered that 
every creature in it had a different intereſt ; my maſter was 
old, c Sorten Jealous, © and ill natured; mymittreſs young, 
2 of pleature, wſtip:! in, and extravagance; ſhe had a 
mot icing Z perion and had married, F found, merely to 
ſecure an independence. ie next perſonage was a Nils 
Bladon, who was an humble friend. to Mrs, Lum, and 
Who, with few perſonal aid lis mental endowments, had 
taken a violent fancy to Captain Thornby ; but it was in 
vain, ihe made the moſt humiliating advances, the cap- 
tain had neither cars or eyes, for any woman but my 
miſireis ; and poor Alits Bladon found that all the arcilery 
of her eyes and wit were entirely throwen away; {he there- 
fore confulred with Unka to play him ſome trick, which 
fhoul4 avenge his ſceming inſenlibility. To this end ſhe 
was more than oral! 1arily attentive to Mrs. Lum, often 
deplored the nard fat of one ſo young : and beautiful being 
married to a man fo penuricus in his diſpoſition, d: ecrepid 
in his perion, and morole in his temper. Mrs. Lum was a 
weak incontiderate woman; ſhe liſtened to theſe conſola- 
tions with evident pleaſure, and at length confeſſed how 
much ihe prefer ed Captain Thornby to her huſband.— 
This was the very point Bladon aimed to gain; ſhe 
therefore encouraged their intimacy, and at length conni- 
ved at a private Afſignation to meet the inſuing night, 
when Mr. Lum was expected to be out very late. Of 
this aihgnation ſhe took care to apprize the old gentle- 
man, ſo that juſt as the lovers were engaged in an intereſt- 
wig tete-a-tete he returned, and in an authoratative voice 
demanded entrance to his wife's dreſſing- room. What 
was now to be done, there was unfortunately but one door 
to the room, no cloſet, no poſſible place where the Captain 
could be concealed. At length, after much whitpering 
and bulilinz, he threw himſeif from the window into the 
garden. s his Bladon had forcſcen, and as he defcended, 
faluted him with a full pail of water, which ſhe diſcharg- 
ed from an upper window on his head. Without a coat, 
bruiſed by his fall, and miterably wet, did poor Thornby 
attempt getting over the wall into the ſtreet, which, after 
many fruitleſs : attempts, he at length effected, but bis tor- 
mentor had not yet done with him, 3 for ſhe had previoul- 


ly 
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ly informed ſome of his companions of what might poſſibly 
happen. Three or four of them received him as he came 
over the wall, and, in the delightful pickle he then was, 
carried him by force to a tavern, and introduced him to a 
room full of young fellows, met there on purpoſe to be 
merry at his expence. FE ᷑ (Tv 
However glaring appearances might be againſt Mrs. 
Lum, ſhe contrived to make her huſband believe ſhe was 
innocent, and had been falſely aſperſed ; ſo that his ſuſ- 
picions being entirely lulled 3 when Captain Thorn- 
by's ſhip was ready to fail, ſhe took all her jewels and a 
large ſum of money from her huſband, and taking Unka 
with her, embarked with the Captain for England. 
When the elopement was diſcovered, I thought old 
Lum would have loſt his ſenſes ; he raved, tore his hair, 
and curſed his ill ſtars that led him to marry ſuch a young 


Jilt. „As to her, ſaid he, I would not care a jot if ſhe was 


in the bottom of the ſea, if I had but my money again; 
five thouſand pounds, and all thoſe fine jewels that coſt as 


many more. Oh, I ſhall never get the better of it: But, 


continued he, riſing in a paſſion, I will clear my houſe of 5 
all theſe vipers, theſe baſaliſks, theſe crocadiles; I will not 


have a woman come near my dwelling.” He then or- 


dered all his female ſlaves to be immediately ſold, and de- 
fired Miſs Bladon to quit his houſe, and take me with her; 


for, faid he, ſhe is a female, and perhaps may have ſome 
method of tormenting and deceiving people as well as 


others. Miſs Bladon's finances were but low, and as ſhe 
had no friend in Antigua to whom ſhe could apply for 
protection, ſhe immediately agreed with the Captain of a 
veſſel bound for England for her paſſage. On board of 


this veſſel was a Colonel Manton, who was returning 


home, after a long abſence, to his native country: He 


took a fancy to me, and offered Miſs Bladon 29 guineas 
for me— The money was not to be refuſed by a perſon 
in her circumſtances, and I was taken on ſhore by the 
Colonel as a preſent for his only daughter, „„ 


( To be continued in our next. ) 
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POETRY. 


NIGHT, A PASTORAL; 
mT ©) 


AMAN DUS. 


E diſmal night had now aſſum'd her reign, 

| And wet wich cew the ſilent, gloomy plain; 
Departed Soi was ſet in weſtern deep, 
An wearied mortals ſunk in balmy ſleep; 

Vi'hen drown'd in tears, beneath a blaſted oak, 
(Where ominous; ravens to the deſert croak) 
Amandus lay, Jo give his forrows vent 

He thrice etlay'd, and thrice did ſighs prevent. 

To liſtening groves, at length, in hollow tone, 

And broken accents, thus he made his moan ;— * 


Why have I liv'd to ſee this woeful day, 
Which has my Stella mingled with the clay? 
Vhy liv'd to tee her yield'her tuneful breath? 
Jo ſee the hour ſhe clos'd her eyes in death: 
« Love, wit, and beauty from the plains are fled, 
* And in the grave with comely Stella liad ! 


Embower 


Wer 
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Embower her tomb, ye gloomy cypreſs trees 
Come, ſigh with me, thou gentle fanning breeze, 
Bewail with me, ye lambs and bleeting ſheep | 
With me, ye fountains and ye rivers weep ! 


Reſound, ye hills, ye vales with me deplore !. 


young, my beauteous Stella's now no more! 


Behold (O baleful fight) that riſing mound, 


With fable yews, and willows pale ſurround ; 
Ah! there interr'd, regardleſs of my ſighs, 


My love, my all, the pride of nature lies 
mM Love, wit, wad beauty from the plains are fled ! 
And in the grave with comely Stella laid!“ 


With her no more the flowery field FO tread ! 
No more recline beneath the beechen ſhade ; 


Where oft? I wont on oaten pipe to play. 


While lovely Stella join'd the ſimple lay!— 
No more ſhall ſhepherds round the virgin throng, 
Doat on her charms, and praiſe her pleatiug long; 
But on the branches hang the ſilent reed, 
While with deſpair their heaving boſoms bleed; 
And o'er her grave ſad roſemary beſtrew, 
And bid her, drown'd in tears, a long adieu! 
“ Love, wit, and beauty from the plains are fled! 
« And in the grave with comely Stella laid!“ 


Ah, peerleſs Stella! nature's pride, is dead, 


Laid low in earth, and ali her beauties fled ! 

No more her chee«s with blooming roles vie, 
Her cold, pale lips have loſt their crimſon dye! 
Her ſparkling eyes, which every boſom watm'd, 


How languid lie, of all their fire difarm'd | 
Huſh'd is her voice, which erſt fo l ectly ſung! 
And wit no more flows from her ſilent tongue _ | 


In bloom of youtp, death maim'd her virgin charms, 
And, mercileſs, tore her from a lover's arms! 


Ah, yond: r ihe ! whilom more blythe and gay, 


Than | joyous Spring, lies mingling with the clay! 
% Love, wit, and beau y rom the plains are fled! 
« And in the grave with comely Stella laid!”? 


Ah 
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Ah me! what tears? what ſighs my grief expreſs, 

When I revolve my Stella's laſt addreſs ! 

As o'er her couch that woeful day I ſtood, 

She pale and weak—and I with tears bedew'd! 

While yet cold Death upheld the impending ſtroke, 

In feeble accents thus ſhe expiring ſpoke :— 
© My taper crook do thou, Amandus, take, 

© Ulſe't as thine own for dying Stella's fake _ 

© If &er thou lov'd me, let my fleecy care, 

© Along with thine, thy kind attention ſhare ; 

For now, Amandus, I muſt bid adieu! 

© Muſt bid farewel to all the world—and you! 

© To you, my love! to you! ah, well aday! 

Death calls, alas, and all muſt Death obey, 

© Farewel ! adieu! Here was her voice ſuppreſs'd, 

Her pains remov'd, and all her ſtruggles ceas'd ! 

Her pains, her ſtruggles ceas'd, and mine begun; 

She's now entomb'd, I left behind to moan, _ 

« Love, wit, and beauty from the plains are fled, 

« And in the grave with comely Stella laid !”? 


Ah! what avails it ſhe was paſſing fair? 

That Godlike virtue ever was her care ? 

That rural ditties ſhe ſo ſweetly ſung ? 
And poignant wit flow'd ever from her tongue? 
Ah, what avails it ſhe my crook adorn'd 

With fragrant flowers, and love for love return'd ? 
Not all her beauty, all my tears, could fave 

My hapleſs Stella from an early grave; 

Nor voice enchanting as the Siren's ſong, _ 
Nor charms of peerleſs meed could life prolong. 
The old, the young, the homely, and the fair, 
Muſt yield to Death, and for the grave prepare 


Here ſighs again his ſtruggling ſpeech ſuppreſs'd ; 
And tears again bedew'd his heaving breaſt z 
Abſorb'd in grief beneath the wither'd ſhade, 
All ona molly turf he lean'd his head, 

Till winding rills, which thro' the valley creep, 
With ſoothing murmurs lull'd the ſwain aſleep. 


VERSES 


Save only—cut and come again. 
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' VERSES SENT BY A GENTLEMAN TO HIS LADY 


WITH A PRESENT OF A KNIFE. 


KNIFE, dear girl, cuts Lions. hes ſay ;— 
Mere modiſh Love, perhaps, it 8 

Tor any tool of any kind, 

Can ſep'rate what was never join'd. 

The knife that cuts our love in two 

Will have much tougher work to do: 

Muſt cut your foftneſs, worth, and ſpirit, 

Down to the vulgar ſize of merit ; 

To level yours with modern taſte, 

Muſt cut a world of ſenſe to waſte; 

And from your ſingle beauty's tore, 

Clip what would dizen out a ſcore. 

The ſelf. ſame blade from me mult ſever 


Senſation, judgment, ſight, for ever; 


All mem'ry of endearments paſt, 


All hope of comforts long to laſt, 
All that makes fourteen years 2 you 


A Summer; and a ſhort one too: 

All that affection feels and fears, 

W hen hours, without you, ſeem like years, 
Till that be done (and I'd as ſoon 

Believe this knife will chip the moon) 
Accept my preſent undeterr'd, 


And leave their proverbs to the herd. 


If in a kiſs—delicious treat — 

Your lips acknowledge the receipt; 
Love, fond of ſuch ſubſtantial fare, 
And proud to play the glutton there, 
All thoughts of cutting will diſdain, 
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TO LADY « s LAP DOG, 


A JEU D' ESPRIT. 


NIMAL belov'd and beauteous, 
Happy fondling of the Fair; 


' Welt does thy example ſhew us 


What a woman's fav” rites are! 


Toying, trifling, pretty creature ! 
Form'd for idleneſs and eaſe; 
Such by ſympathy of nature, 
Such as chis, will ever pleaſe. 


Thou on eue ſoft 8 
Always fed with dainty bits, 


Snapping, ſnarling, wheedling, whining, 


Rival't Beaux, and Hatter'd wits ! 


While the Dog of tie ſpirit, 


Train'd to chace the mountain boar, 


Truſting only to his merit, 


Like a cur's kick'd out of door | 


Thus the ſoldier ſeeking glory, 

_ Courting death in rude alarms, 
Finds at home the uſual tory— 
Some ſpruce fop in Chloe's arms 


Things, like thee, by ſoft proche; 
Fawning, ſervile, ſupple arts, 


Crowd their tiolets, fill their coaches ; "> 


Things like thee poſſeſs their hearts! | 
| Z OT $ON= 
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S O N N E T 


Written on the Grave of a Young Woman, who died in the 


Eighteenth Year of her Age. 
(FROM CELESTINA, BY MRS, CHARLOTTE SMITH.) 


H! thou, who ſleep'ſt where hazle bands entwine, 
The verna! graſs, with paler violets dreſt, 


I would, ſweet maic, ty humble bed were mine, 


And mine thy calm and enviable reſt, 


For never more, by human ills + ages, 


Shall thy ſoft ſpirit fruitleſsly repine : 
Thou canſt not now thy fondeſt hope reſign, 
Even in the hour that ſhould have made thee bleſt. 


Light lies the turf upon the virgin breaſt ; 
And ling'ring here, to love and 5 true, 
The youth, who once thy ſimple heart poſſeſt, 
Shall mingle tears with April's early dew; 


While Rill for him, ſhall faithful mem oy ſave, 
Thy form and virtues from the ſilent grave 


So- 
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N NE T. 
?@ A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT. 


[720M THE SAME.] 


AREWEL, ye lawns! by fond remembrance bleft, 
1 As ae of gay unclouded hours, 
Where to maternal Friencihip's boſom preſt, 


My happy childhood paſt amid your bow'rs. 


Ye wood-walks wild! where leaves and fairy flow'rs, 
y Spring's luxuriant hand, are ftrewn anew z 
ocks whence with ſhadowy grace rude Nature lowrs 
O'er glens and haunted ſtreams — long adieu! 


And you! Oh! promis'd happineſs ! whoſe voice 
| De! uded fancy heard in every grove, 
Bidding this tender truſting heart rejoice 
In the bright yer of untailing love : 


Tho? Ioft to me—fil! may ſt thy ſmile ſerene, 
Bleis the dear Lord of tnis re: 2retted ſcene. 


con 
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CP HT ENT 
A SACRED ODE. 


HO” monarchs in the gaudy ſtate 
Of pompous grandeur's pride appear, 
Tho' guards around their ſafety wait, 
They cannot ſhun the ſhaft of care: 
Continual tempeſts ſhake the tott ring throne, 
And dim the royal jewels of a crown. 


Behold the ſpendthrift, looſe and gay, 
In riot's boſom waſte his treaſure, 
Behold him dally in the play 
Of that deceitful Lamia, pleaſure : 


| Yet what's the product of his rev'lling joys, 


But care, diſeaſe, and trouble, ſhame and ncite ? 


Behold the miſer, baſe and mean, 
Ogle with greedy eye his pelf; 
| Behold him, pining, lank and lean, 
Adore his idol Mammon, wealth: 
Yet midit the riſing mountains of his ſtore, - 


He's ever diſcontented, ever poor. 


Hence, thou airy bubble, life, 
With your light fantaſtic rain 
What is all your pomp but ftrite ? 
What is wealth but gilded pain ? 
In vain you dart your flatt'ring ſmiles abroad, 
The only ſource, whence ſprings content, is God. 


»Tis he that pours the balm of reſt 
Into the afflicted wretch's ſoul ; 
Tis he can calm the troubled breaſt, 
And each intruding care controul : 
He leads the pilgrim to the bow'r of eaſe, 
And ope's the gate to everlaſting peace, 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


Taz FAMILY PARTY, a Novel, 3 vols. Price 75. Gd. 


Lane. 


\HESE volumes are admirably calculated to inſpire 

the youthful mind with a taſte for argument. They 
abound with many uſeful and important obſervations on 
common life. In the, progreſs of the ſtory, the moral ten- 
dency of the Debating Society is introduced, and its good 


effects clearly pointed out. The idea is entirely new the 
language elegant, the plot intereſting, and the characters 
drawn to admiration, particularly thoſe of Lawrence, Jer- 


vais, Mrs. St. John, and Dickſon. But we ſhall here ſe- 
le& a paſſage for the entertainment of our readers; it is 


unneceſſary to particularize beauties ; they are too ſtriking 
not to arreſt the attention of every reader, who poſſeſſes 
the ſmalleſt portion of intellectual feeling. 

It may not, however, be improper to inform our readers 
that the ſubject in queſtion is, , hether the molt ardent, 
or the moſt gentle, is the molt ſincere and valuable lover!“ 


ce It is a moral adage, ſaid the ſpeaker, that goodneſs to 
goodneſs is a natural attraction—and why 1 not my the 
ame 
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fame magnetic propenſity to elegance and refinement.— 
That aſſemblage of human excellence, called beauty, is 
difficult to ys hy for the moſt perfect ſet of features are 
not ſufficient to conſtitute it; the mind alone gives the 


features their reſiſtleſs touches, the charms that lead the 


ſoul captive, and render nature art in manifold inſtances, 


and where, he aſked, was the iron breaſt that could ſtand 


forth, and prove itſelf invulnerable. Well has Rochfou- 


cault aſſerted, that tho? there is but one ſort of love, there 


are many copies; for as to what is called an ardent or a 
gentle paſſion, derives thoſe diſtinctions folely from the 
complexion or mental conſtitution of the lover; the anima- 
ted temper, the lively and the deſponding, will bear their 
peculiar marks about them; but that theſe muſt particu- 


larize the man, not the paſſion, is demonſtrable; and it 


will therefore illuſtrate our ſubject to enquire, what are 
the genuine prooſs of genuine affection. So much has, 
however, already been faid and written on the direct af- 


firmative merits thereof, that I ſhall beg leave to exempli- 
fy them by negatives. 


„ And, firſt, the ſeducer aſſumes the name of lover 5 


but how it is poſſible for any one to miſtake ſo dire a cha- 


racter as the deſtroyer of youth, of innocence, and of vir- 


tue, for him whoſe heart is touched, and whoſe mind is 


influenced by the gentleſt and kindeſt of human impulſes, 


is a molt aſtoniſhing circumſtance. Stand forth ye liber- 


tines, whoſoever ye be, and recount to us, in the fulneſs 
of your exultation, your deeds of proweſs ; over whom do 


ye triumph—the unſuſpecting, the amiable, the confiding, 
and the defenceleſs—over theſe, and over theſe alone, ye 
triumph, therefore, at no leſs expence than the violation of 
every mauly feeling—every moral principle—every claim 


to courage. Do you ſtigmatize him with cowardice that 


attacks the unarmed: Can any cowardice equal your own 
conduct? that, by dint of artifice, vows and falſehood, de- 
ceive and ſubdue innocence, incxperience and truth :— 


What match, alas, is there for deep deſigning, hypocriti- 


cal wiles and well-feigned tenderneſs? By what magic 


powers ſhall they detect the ſpoiler in the lover profeſſed, 
or apprehend that the man, who, by the faireſt of all pro- 
| . feſſions, 
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feſſions, wins their affections, is only ſeeking to rob them 
of their peace, their ſafety, their friends, and their prow- 
viſion. Yes, unhappy believers, yes, a barbed arrow, no 
ſkill can extract, inſtantly transfixes your peace—your 
fame is blighted, your friends alienated, and your provi- 
ſion rendered dependent on the miſerable alternative 
alone - the generoſity of him who has left you to ignominy 
and tears, or reiterated proſtitution. pegs 

« The ſecond on this lift, is him who, as Thomſon 


deſcribes it, can exult in the poſſeſſion of a mere violated 


form, who having purſued his helpleſs victim to the altar, 
and there obtained her all- reluctant hand. A lover! Hea- 
vens ! yet the men who thus perſecute the women of their 


choice into a hated marriage, though they have found 


themſelves not only unable to gain an intereſt in her 


heart, but are well aſſured her heart is beſtowed upon ano- 


ther, will tell you that love is the actuator of their con- 


duct; that it is love that impels them, preſuming upon 


their wealth, their title, or other ſimilar gifts, to take ad- 


vantage of the vanity, or the ambition, or the tyranny of a 


father, capable, for the gratification of one or more of thoſe 


faſcinating propenſities of ſacrificing the happineſs of an 


amiable child, for ever and for ever. Upat this moment voſe 
an old crabbed looking gentleman—So then, Mr. Speaker, 
ſaid he, you think it right, no doubt, for young ladies to 


play the run-way, when their own choice and that of their 


father happens not to agree. No, Sir, replied the Speak- 
er, on the contrary, I think children ought to reſpect the 


wiſhes of their parents, however impoſſible for them to 
comply with them, and of courſe, therefore, that they can- 


not play the run-away {as you call it) without breaking the 
laws of nature and morality; not to apply to their parents 
for conſent to marry the man of their choice, is the higheſt 


act of diſregard, and to marry after having received a re- 


fuſal, adding mockery and inſult to diſobedience ; but ſtill 
I muſt inſiſt upon it, that ſtrong as the ties of filial duty 


are, when oppoled to the claims of reaſon, of ſelf-preſer- 
vation, and of conſcience, actual equality will be found 


to ſubſiſt between them, and accordingly aſirm that privi- 


lege, of which na laws were ever yet deviſcd to deprive 
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; the children of the Britiſh ſovereign of the juſt and na- 


tural privilege of all the children upon earth, namely, tho? 
not allowed to marry whom they pleaſe, to have the power 
of living ſingle, if preferred to the match provided for 


them. Very moral, and very reaſonable doctrine truly, 


cried out again the old gentleman—ſo moral and ſo rea- 
ſonable, that in my opinion, Sir, you deſerve to be caned 


for it. Very well, ſaid a ſmart cockaded gentleman, we 


are then, from this fine harangue of yours, to conclude, 


that a lady is not intitled ro throw herſelf, how ſhe pleaſes, 


into the arms of the man ſhe loves, and whom ſhe is cer- 


_ tain adores her. That is my meaning, Sir, replied the 


orator, with polite firmneſs, and I will alſo, without either 
heſitation or diſmay, pronounce the third character on this 
liſt of lovers to be him, who, becauſe he wears a ſword, or 
can prime a piſtol, thinks it incumbent upon him to wade 
through the blood of his rivals, to the poſſeſſion of a fair 


lady's heart. But of thoſe ladies that ſuffer themſelves to 
be won by ſuch acts of chivalry, I ſhall fay little, and ſtill 


leſs of the wretch who ſacrifices to his pride, and revenge 
a favoured rival—a rival that is avowedly and deſervedly 


dear to the affections of her whom he profeſſes to love, 
and to deprive him of a happineſs he has fairly attained, 


murders the man that never injured him, and plunges an 


_ amiable woman into ceaſeleſs affliction ; for theſe are ac- 


tions that charaQerize themſelves, or him, ſimilar in vir- 
tue, who fimply and ſolely, pour paſſe le tems, carry their 
devoirs from female to female, win, and leave the hearts 


4 


Reviewed by anither Hand. 


THIS is a pleaſing little performance, and contains 
much amuſement. 'The characters are natural, but not 


ſtrikingly new. Mrs. St. John is certainly an excellent 


portrait of a vain artful intereſted woman; her character is 
well ſupported, and indeed ſhe is the principal figure in the 
yy | piece 
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piece. The author has diſcovered great taſte and judg- 
ment in the opinions he delivers from the mouth of Jer- 


vais, on ſome of the moſt intereſting ſubjects. We can- 
not but think the work rather prematurely brought to a 


concluſion, and that the diſcovery of Lapelle might have 


been brought forward in a better manner. But we hope, 


at ſome future period, to meet with a work from the ſame 
pen, finiſhed in a higher ſtile, of which the author ſeems 
very capable. 


LEON, a Spartan Story, 2 volt. Price $s. By Henry 


Siddons. Lane. 


No thoſe who are poſſeſſed of ſympathetic feelings, 
and whoſe hearts are tenderly alive to the exquiſite 


yearnings of true ſenſibility, the preſent ſtory will prove 


2 fund of the higheſt gratification. It is written in a ſtile 
far ſuperior to the common run of novels, and affords a 


very firiking proof of the fatal effects occationed by the 


errors of too raſh and ſtedfaſt a judgment. 
The incidents are truly in nature, and the language 
harmoniouſly chaſte, and correctly claſſical. 


Sivarda (whoſe name, by the bye, ſhould have been 


_ diſtinguiſhed by gracing the title page of the book, inſtead 
of Leon, for the more faithſul coincidence of the motto, 
<« ] | av I am a woman,“ &c.) is a character ſimilar to 
the 


conceived, by a perufal of the following quotations. 

In the firſt, ſhe endeavours to inſpire the Spartan ſol- 
diers with martial ardour, while ſae urges and accompa- 
nies them to conqueſt; and, in the ſecond, ſhe reſolutely 


urges the deſtruction of her fon, whom ſhe had been 
taught to look upon as a diſgrace to his illuſtrious an- 


ceſtors. 


« My brave ſoldiers, hear me; I truſt that no exhorta- 


tions are needful to inſpire ye with the love of glory.— 


are 


Roman Matron, the mother of Coriolanus ; and the 
intrepidity of her ſoul, wherein are mingled ſenſations of 
| heroic bravery and maternal tenderneſs, will be juſtly 
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Are ye not Spartans ? and therefore, by nature, the ene- 
mies of oppreſſion. | 
« Ye-will not, cannot ſufter Rome to place eagles on 


your citadels, and lower ye into flaves ? No, rather fink 


into a glorious grave, and vie as ye were born.—FREE. 

« It is not any idle ſophiſtry, that now inſpires me to 
addreſs you in this ſtrain; for be aſſured, a poor weak wo- 
man though I ſeem, 1 yet will mingle in the thickeſt of 
the war, and turn my hery courler in the midſt of our 


enemy. 


« if we conquer, you will then hail me, as not un- 
worthy of being called the wife of Sivard, and if we fail 
one who has been honoured with his n can never 
condeſcend to become a ſlave. For know, I Wear a dag 
ger in my boſom, and boaſt an arm reſolute enough, at 
one {troke, to terminate a life which will loſe every al- 
lurement, when it can no longer be {weetened with liberty. 
Fight then, my companions, lice men—or more—like 
Spartans.” | 


Again,— 


“ Hear me, ye Spartans—If, in pity to me, you, againſt 
our conſciences, give your verdict in favour of my ſon, 
before ye all 1 ſolemnly declare, I diſapprove of your pro- 
ceedings: Conſider well what you do; here ſtands an 


: example of treachery and cowardice ; reflect what influ- 


ence your pardoning two ſuch crimes may have upon the 
minds of your poſterity : Will they not have an inftance 
of villainy, reigning with impunity? And from this ex- 
ample may they not expect, that they themſelves, with a 
chance of eſcaping too, may violate every law of God and 


man. 


&« Rouſe, Spartans! think on this, 1 ſtop the evil, 


before, like a contagion, it has ſwallowed all of you in the 


gulph of ruin. 
0 Diſcipline i is the link that entwines your libirties, : 


| your properties, nay, your lives; that link once untied, 


like a heap of ſticks, they lie ſcattered on the ground, and 


it will be in the power of any perſon to deſtroy us effec- 
tually one by one. But no, let us maintain our priſtine 


3 Vous none of you, can ſuſpect that malice 
prompts 


- 
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prompts me to ſpeak againſt my child: All muſt remem- 
ber how I loved, cheriſhed, nay, even adored him: And 
could you now look into my boſom, you would behold with 


| pity a heart convulſed by the ſtrugglings of juſtice and 


affection; but of that no more: If he is guilty, let no 


influence of mine avert the blow; for I would ſooner be- 


hold him on the rack, breathing his laſt agonizing groan, 
than live to ſee him the ſcoff of the brave, and ſhunned by 
all men as a coward and a traitor.” ; BE 


Reviewed by another hand, 


THIS is a tragical tale, and Sivardi, the heroine, proves 


| herſelf indeed a Spartan Mother: But why did our young 
author, to raiſe his heroine to ſuch ſuperlative excellence, 


give to the reſt of his characters ſcarcely a faint appear- 
ance of any amiable or worthy trait. Leon is puſillani- 
mous, weak, and irrefolute as a woman. Flavilla artful, 
and, in our opinion, ſo eaſily werked on to forward the 


defigns of Julius, that ſhe is unworthy the love of Leon, 


or indeed any other man of honour. ne 4 
We mean not, by theſe remarks, to damp the ſpark 
of riſing genius evident in this young gentleman's per- 


formance ; he has certainly contrived to arreſt our atten- 


tion, awaken our curioſity, and excite our ſenſibility, — 
We could wiſh him, in his next attempt, to pay more at- 
tention to the cuſtoms and manners of the times, from 
which he dates his ſtory, as we rather think neither ſaſh- 


windows or drinking glaſſes were in uſe in thoſe early 


ages. 


The language is unequal, in ſome places riſing above ; 


mediocrity, and in others ſinking below it. But this is an 
error our author's youth muſt palliate. The deeper ſtudies 


and more extenſive reading which maturer years will ne- 


ceſſarily engage him in, will expand and elevate his un- 
derſtanding, cultivate his natural brilliant taſte, and im- 


prove thoſe early da wnings of genius into the meridian 


ſplendor of a noon- day ſun. 


- 
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ADVENTURES 
or A 
PARROT. 
erm FROM PAGE 465.] 


HEN I arrived in Portman Square, the place of 
the Colonel's reſidence, I was preſented by him 


She was ſeated at the breakfaſt table with her father and 


a maiden aunt, when the ſervant brought me in. * Here, 


Sybby, ſaid the Colonel, this is the preſent. I promiſed 
you; *tis a good-natured docile creature, therefore, I 


think, I need not deſire you to be kind to it. Miſs Man- 


ton, while her father had been ſpeaking, had opened the 
door of my cage, and taking me on her finger, Pretty 


Poll, faid ſhe, raiſing me toward her lovely face, I ſhall 
' ſurely love you for the fake of the donor, and I hope my 


dear father does not think his daughter capable of being 
unkind to any thing in exiſtence that depends on her care 
and tenderneſs for ſupport and protection.“ © Oh, to be 
ſure, you are vaſtly tender hearted, (cried Miſs Dorothy 

the maiden aunt,) nobody ever doubted that: Anf 


I would have her fo,” ſaid the father mildly, at the ſame 
moment caſting a look of the moſt benignant complaceney 
at his child, © 8 
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What ! would you have her take all the beggars” brats 


in London under her care ? 


Beggars' brats, madam, ſaid Miſs Manton, reddening, 


1 don't know what you mean by uſing that appellation to 


the offspring of Mr. Rowley. 
The Colonel had appeared much ſurpriſed at this con- 


verſation between his ſiſter and daughter, and addreſſing 


the latter in the gentleſt accent, deſired to be informed of 
the cauſe of their apparent diſſatisfaction with each other. 
I will tell you, my dear Sir, ſhe replied, and I flatter 


_ myſelf you will not think me quite ſo blameable, as my 


aunt does, in offering all my little aſſiſtance to one, who, 


though ſhe had greatly erred, was ſtill my fellow crea- 


ture. Oh, monſtrous | cried Miſs Dorothy, how dare 
you place ſuch vile harlotry on a footing with the family 
of the Mantons. My dear aunt, replied the charming 
gi, we are by nature all on a level, and all our boaſted 


| ſuperiority over a fallen ſiſter is, that we either have 


been happily educated in the ſtricter principles of honour 
and virtue, or we have not been expoſed to temptations 
which we poſſeſſed not fortitude to withſtand. 


Good girl, ſaid the Colonel, kiſſing off the drop of hu- 
manity that had fallen on her ruby cheek; but I am anxi- 


ous for your tale. 
You may remember, my dear Sir, when you placed me 


with Mrs. Woodville at Bromley, there was a young 
lady there of the name of Leſlie, the was ſeveral years old- 


er than myſelf, yet, I know not how it was, but a firm 


friendſhip ſoon was formed between us, which ſubſiſted | 


unabated 3 laſt hour of poor Matilda's life. 


ways brought with him a young gentleman, whom ſhe 


= Le pa to * uncommonly grave whenever this e 
eman viſited her, at which I was greatly ſurpri 


was the moſt amiable young man I ever converſed 


with, handfome in his perfon, and infinuating in his man- 


| vow — bluſhing, proceeded. 


One 


Miſs Leſlie was frequently viſited by her father, who al- 
_ addreſſed by the appellation of brother. I had obſerved 


ner. The Colonel looked at his daughter and ſmiled 
archly, Miſs Dorathy ſneering, toſſed her head, and the 


— 
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I was now eighteen, he wi 
trimonial way, and had provided me a noble lover in the 

| perſon of the young Earl of Storr. Though I have ſeen 
this young nobleman my dear Sybella, and acknowledge 
him an amiable and accompliſhed man, I feel I can never 
love him as honour and duty will require, and, at the ſame 
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One evening, after this young gentleman had made Miſs 
Leſlie a long viſit, I ſurpriſed her in tears. Dear Matilda, 
faid I, has any thing happened to your father or brother 
that you are thus diſtreſſed ? Brother! ſaid ſhe emphati- 
cally, and raiſing her fine eyes, would to Heaven, my dear 


Sybella, that J had a brother, I ſhould then be happier 


than I can now ever hope to be. The young gentleman 


I have juſt parted with is not my brother, nor indeed any 
relation. He is the orphan ſon of a brave officer, 


who left him for inheritance nothing but an unſullied 
name. My father knew this man in his youth, and, for 


the ſake of the worthy father, adopted the ſon, gave him 


an education befitting a gentleman, and George Rowley 
is equally beloved by him as his own Matilda, brought u 


from infancy together; how was it poſſible but we m 
love; we did love, but neither of us ſuſpected with what 


ardency, or that it exceeded the bounds of fraternal af- 
fection, till a few days ſince, when my father informed me 
I ſhould leave Good cation the next holidays, and that as 

hed to ſee me ſettled in a ma- 


time I am convinced I ſhall ever in my heart prefer George 
Rowley to all the reſt of his ſex; how is it poſſible then 


that I can reconcile duty and inclination, for I am certain 


my father will never conſent to my union with a man ſo 
entirely devoid of the gifts of fortune. KD 
During the time Mis Leſlie remained at Bromley, after 


this converſation, I frequently liſtened to her on the ſubject 
_ neareſt her heart, and was ſorry to find that her unhappy 


paſſion for Mr. Rowley daily increaſed. At length the 
time arrived when ſhe was to return home ; we parted 
with a mutual promiſe of correſponding, but after 1 had 


received two letters, I heard no more from her, till one 


day, the latter end of laſt week, when a man, in the tatter- 


ed habit of a ſoldier, knocking at the ſtreet door as I was 
going up ſtairs, I 8 8 to hear if he enquired for me, 


or wanted charity. My aunt was in the front parlour, 


2442 and 
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and hearing the man aſk for Miſs Manton, threw open 


the door, and announced herſelf as the perſon he want- 


ed, at the ſame time demanding his buſineſs. I have 


a letter, madam, ſaid he, which I was to deliver into your 


hands only ; but is there not another Miſs Manton ? I 


now came down the ftairs, and, taking the letter, faid, 
Perhaps, friend, it is for me: Who is it from? A 


r dear creature, ſaid he, whom you formerly knew, 
iſs —— He pauſed, and tears gufhed in his eyes. I 
haſtily tore open the letter, and found it contained only 
theſe words, though ſcarcely Jegible.— | 


« Tf Miſs Manton has any compaſſion for the loſt Ma- 


tilda Leſlie, ſhe will come with the bearer to cloſe her dy- 
ing eyes. Oh, Sybella, by the friendſhip you once bore 
me, do not refuſe to come; I have a requeſt to make, 


which lies heavy at my ſoul, and you are the only friend 


to whom I dare apply.” 


Alarmed and terrified, I bid the man give me the ad- 5 


dreſs where I was to find my dear friend, and requeſting 


my aunt to accompany me, ordered a hackney coach to be 


called; my aunt refuſed, I therefore took my own woman, 
and haſtened to a place, the poverty and miſery of which 
filled my heart with anguiſh. Here, on a wretched pallet, 


1 found my poor Matilda, ſupported by a woman, who, 


though meanly habited, had a countenance beaming with 


ſenſibility. Miſs Leflie put out her hand as I approached 


her; and I could juſt hear her ſay, Kind attentive Sy- 


| bellay” but her voice was ſo low, it was hardly to be diſ- 

tinguiſned. I fat down by her fide, and ſpoke words 
| Wir from my ſhoulder, where 

| ſhe had reclined it on my firſt ſitting down, and faintly 


of comfort; ſhe raiſed her 


_ ſmiling, ſaid, I am a poor unhappy girl, whom no one cares 
for but my dear Rowley, and he will never again behold 


me; he knows not my ſituation, nor will he till I am low 


in my bed of duſt. You wonder to ſee me thus reduced, 


my dear Sybella; I muſt be brief and inform you, that 
when I went home, my father preſſed my union with the 
Earl of Storr. On various pretences I contrived to evade 


its immediate completion, and almoſt a year rolled on, 


3 . while 
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chaſed him a commiſſion. Dread 
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while I ill preſerved my liberty; in the mean time F had 
frequent opportunities of converſing with Rowley; we 


loved each other with the tendereſt affection; we ſought to 
enjoy each others company when there was no fear of in- 
truders, and I, frequently after I had retired to reſt, aroſe 
and went into the garden, where, in aruſtic temple, I met 


my expecting lover. Fatal imprudence, in theſe ſtolen 


interviews—love triumphed ; honour, virtue, was forgot, 


and we awoke not from our dream of felicity till my father 


informed Rowley that he muſt prepare to go for Ireland, 
whither the regiment was ordered, in which he had pur- 
fal as this ſtroke was, I 
endeavoured to bear it as patiently as I could, but all my 
caution could not hide from the eyes of my father that I 
laboured under ſome deep affliction. He queſtioned me on 
the ſubject ; I fell at his feet, and candidly acknowledged 
my affection for George, yet did I not dare to inform him 


to what unpardonable lengths that affection had carried me. 
He raiſed me gently, and thus addreſſed me:“ Theſe are 
girliſh whims, I muſt have you conquer them, Matilda; I 


ove you, but I love the honour of my family more, and I 


would ſooner ſee you dead than degraded to the wife of a 
| beggar. You ſay you love this young man; now liſten 


to me, child. If ever I know you hold the leaſt cor- 


reſpondence with him, from that moment his fate is de- 


termined ; I caſt him off for ever. Now, remember and 


behave accordingly.“ 


I did not acquaint my dear Rowley with this cruel con- 


verſation, but parted with him apparently compoſed, only 
promiſing nothing ſhould ever tempt me to be the wife 


of another. But he was not} gone more than two months 


before I diſcovered myſelf likely to become a mother; my 


reſolution was ſoon taken; I determined to quit my fa- 


| ther's houſe, and as, by diſhonouring it, I had tcrfeited all 


right to ſupport or protection; I took no more with me 
than was juſt neceſſary to keep me from itarving, reſolved 


by poverty and penitence to expiate my oftenc?, I left 


a note behind me, ſignifying I was gone where I ſhould 


never more be heard of, but aſſuring my father I was not 


going to Rowley, I came to London, and took a mcan 
apartment in this houſe, where, by a little necdle work, I 
Gi 8 made 
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made ſhift to earn a ſubſiſtence, but was unable to lay by 
much againſt my expected confinement. About two 
months ago, this good woman and her huſband became 
my fellow lodgers; ſhe offered to nurſe me, and it is to 
her care I owe my life, being thus long preſerved ; her 
huſband knew me, for he formerly lived ſervant in our 
family; I bound him by oath not to diſcover me to my fa- 
ther, but I rather ſuſpect they have written to Rowley. 
Alas! my dear Sybella, their kindneſs is all in vain; I 
cannot exiſt much longer, nor do I wiſh it. If I live, ruin 
will involve the man I love next to Heaven itſelf, if I die, 
my father perhaps may forgive him, and take my poor babe 
under his protection. I ſent for you, my dear Miſs Man- 


ton, to commit the little innocent to your care till his fa- 


ther returns, or his grandfather conſents to ſee him. Oh; 


my friend, do not forſake him, guard his helpleſs infancy, 


for the love you once bore his unhappy mother.“ 
Jou muſt think, my dear Sir, continued Miſs Manton, 


that I was greatly affected at my poor friend's pathetic de- 


tail; I took the ſweet infant in my arms, and promiſed 


in your name, my generous father, I promiſed, that, till 
claimed by its natural protectors, we ſhould think it a 


duty to ſupply its every want. And you did right, cried 

the Colonel, his eyes ſparkling with delight. Oh! mercy, 
faid Miſs Dorothy, if ever 1 heard the like: Why, you 
encourage the girl to do the ſame herſelf. 5 


No, ſiſter, he replied gravely, the woman who Joves . 
virtue for its own fake will drop a tear of compaſſion for 


the follies of another, while her conſtant prayer is, that ſhe 


may herſelf be ever preſerved from the like misfortunes: 
But where is this penitent Matilda? Gone l' cried Sy- 
bella, while her eyes were elevated with a look of rapture. 
To that bleſt place where the tear of penitence is accepted 
as an atonement, and where her ſoul will live ſpotleſs, as 


its ſiſter angels, for ever.“ e 1 
Lou talk of what you don't underſtand, cried Miſs 


Dorothy, what know you of the joys of Heaven? Have 
you any ſelf-conviction, any delightful ſurety that you 


ſhall ever taſte them? | 
I do my duty, ſaid Sybella, mildly, and hope with hu- 
mility. 1 | | 


Ah! 
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Ah! we are all loſt creatures, cried the aunt, all our 
works are but filthy rags; but you think to go to Hea- 
ven becauſe you give away your money. 


At leaſt it will not prevent my going there, ſaid Sy- 


bella. 

Miſs Dorothy now aroſe, put on her gloves, and de- 
clared, as it was lecture-day, ſhe was going to chapel.— 
Miſs Manton rang the bell, deſiring the child might be 
brought. 'The Colonel took it in his arms, and was car- 
refling it, when the door opened, and in ruſhed Mr. Row- 
ley. It would be impoſlible to give you a juſt idea of the 
ſcene that followed. I will therefore paſs it over in filence, 
and inform you, that, from conſtantly viſiting my fair miſ- 
treſs, from talking and weeping with her over the hapleſs 
fate of Matilda, Mr. Rowley began to ſeek and find con- 


ſolation in the ſoothing tenderneſs of Sybella ; he ſought 


and obtained her hand, ſoon after which, his regiment be- 
ing ordered to America, ſhe reſolved to accompany him. 


But, my dear Poll, what became of your firſt miſtreſs. 


 Unka, ſaid I, you promiſed to inform me ? 


Oh! Oh! you are at your queſtions, faid the parrot ; 
did not I tell you, the firſt time you interrupted me, I 
would puniſh you, by keeping ever after perpetual ſilence. 
You ſhall fee I can keep my word; fo ſaying, methought 


ſhe ſpread her wings, and flying from my ſhoulder, hit 
me ſuch a flap in the face, that I immediately awoke. 
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MORAL DREAM. 


REAMS are looked upon by the wiſe as mere phan- 
toms of the imagination, and not the means made 


uſe of by ſuperior powers to apprize or forewarn us of any 
event which is to happen, as the ſuperſtitious part of man- 
kind fooliſhly imagine. As they do not, therefore, by any 
means anſwer this deſirable purpoſe, I know of none to 


which we can more properly render them ſubſervient, than 
to that of our moral improvement, by drawing ſuch inferen- 
ces, and making ſuch reflections on them, as may tend to 
amend our lives, or enlighten our underſtandings. 

Fancy, propitious ever to a lover's hopes, brought the 
charming Delia to my arms. Methought a thouſand 
new- born charms, unſeen before, bloomed on her cheek ; 


Joy ſparkled in her eye, and all her form was lovely and 


angelic. The harmony of a thouſand birds waked me, 
to liſten to the ſweeter numbers of her tongue. Me- 
. thought I gazed on her with rapture and aſtoniſhment ; 
and as ſoon as wonder would allow me utterance, half 


mad with ecſtacy, I aſked a thouſand queſtions in a breath; 
but moſt, What pitying Power, in commiſeration of my 


ſufferings, had liſtened to my prayer, and brought the 
miſtreſs of my affections thus voluntarily to my embrace? 


1 Thy love (ſaid ſhe, with a bewitching ſmile) hath de- 
oe ig NOT EY ſerved 
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ſerved my compliance. Believe me, I have felt for thy un- 
AHappineſs—and now it is allowed me, I come to reſtore 
thy boſom's peace, by making thee a ready ſacrifice of 
thoſe charms which thou now beholdeſt, WE which thou 


ever haſt aſſured me, were dearer to thee than thy life, — 


But (continued ſhe) all this muſt depend on thy behaviour 
on an occaſion, which thou {halt preſently know: 80 
ſaying, ſhe waved her ſnowy hand above her head, when 
ſuddenly a noiſe was heard, as of the ſudden fall of rocky 


fragments down a rugged ſteep. At length the chamber 


door was torn from off its ſhattered hinges, and forth there 


came, with hobbling pace, a female form, frightful and ill- 


favoured ; her brow was furrowed with wrinkles, her eyes 
were ſunk into their bony ſockets, her cheeks were fal- 


len, her jaws toothleſs and mumbling, her locks were grey 


and unequal ; ſharp rheum trickled down her viſage, and 


cold palſy ſhook her worn-out frame; her looks were un- 


meaning and idiotiſh, and her dreſs was formal and anti- 


quated. On her head ſhe wore a black coif, and a crutch- 
like ſtaff aſſiſted her to advance to the bed- ſide. Agitated 
with the horror af the prodigy, I ſeized my Delia with in- 


ſtinctive fondneſs, and ſwore no Power ſhould harm her ! 
She ſmiled approbation, and ſeeming to be under no ap- 
prehenſions herſelf, ſhe gently chid my precipitancy, and 
begged me to be attentive. « My name is Age, (ſaid 


the phantom) and moſt mortals are averſe to my approach. 
Once was I youthful and blooming, as the bright object 
now Within thy arms; but length of years, the common 

_ accidents of life. and thoſe calamities inſeparable from our 


nature, joined to that ſolicitude and anxiety peculiar to the 


tender feelings of a mother— Theſe, I ſay, have produced 
an me the change thou now art witneſs to, The hour 
has been, when J could dance to the melodious pipe's in- 
ſpiring ſound—when the green landſcape charmed my ra- 
viſhed eye—when the gay garden's odorous ſweets per- 
fumed the paſſing gale—when the delicious peach-tree's 


juicy fruit would melt upon my tongue, and when my ſoul 
"knew all the joys of ſenſe. The time has been, but is no 
more; I have not limbs to dance, nor ears for muſic, nor 
the ſenſe of ſeeing, to illume the darkſome path of my ex- 


iſtence.“ Thus ſpeaking, ſtill, methought, the nearer 


| No.6. "Tr drew 
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drew and nearer. I was alarmed, and raiſed my arm, as 
wiſhing to prevent her. „“ Fear not, (ſhe faid) but an- 
ſwer me ſincerely. Canſt thou be patient to obſerve that 


image of all human perfection changed, like mine, to that 
of all human imperfection? Canſt thou bear the thought 


of living to behold ſuch paſſing aer fade away, the roſes 

die upon thoſe cheeks, that ſnowy boſom loſe its whiteneſs, 
and thoſe laughing eyes their luſtre? Canſt thou ſee thoſe 
dimples ſleep, no more obedient to her ſmiles, and thoſe 
ivory teeth moulder by turns, impatient of decay? In 
ſhort, canſt thou behold that form changed as mine, 


and yet preſerve thy affection unaltered and unimpaired? 
'Tell me ama ſhe) from whence is thy eſteem for 
? Anſwer me ingeniouſly—for what is it that 


her derive 
thou loveſt her, is it for wealth?“ « No! (ſaid I, empha- 


tically) Virtue and Nature have formed her good and fair, 


and Fortune cannot make her better, or fairer—Virtue is 
a portion which no gold can purchaſe,” © Good! (faid 
the viſion) anſwer me farther. Thou nameſt beauty, have 


I net told thee beauty muſt decay? Doſt thou, then, love 
her for beauty? „ Moſt reverend form, (ſaid I) there's 


ſomething ſtill that dwells within thy looks, which tells 
me, thou thyſelf art miſtreſs of thoſe inward beauties 


which I mean; they are the beauties of a placid and an 


| humble mind that I admire—Beauties, of which the face 


is but the index; mere red and white may ſtrike the eye, 


but cannot win the heart. To anſwer in a word, I love 
my Delia for herſelf alone; the conſequences of age muſt 


be the ſame in me as in her, and thoſe years which impair 


the beauties of her perſon, will inevitably have a like effect 
upon my eye ſight; ſo that I ſhall not then be ſenſible of 


an alteration, which now, though it would not diminiſh _ 


my affection, might 75 me ſome uneaſineſs; but in all 
theſe reſpects we ſhall keep pace with each other, as God 
and nature evidently deſigned.“ *© Thou haſt well ſpe- 
ken (faid the aged moraliſt), and this opinion proves thee 


| worthy the poſſeſſion of ſo bright a jewel. But (continued 
ſhe) I have hitherto ſhewn thee only the moſt exception- 


able fide of the picture; but I will reward thy integrity 
with a proſpect of a better kind, and ſhew thee what are 


the rewards of conſtancy and love in a connubial ſtate.” 
: | | Dae 
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She ſaid, and drawing her ſtaff acroſs my eyes, I ſuddenly 
beheld her form, which before was haggard and meagre, 
now grew blooming and celeſtial—her garment, which 
was of purple, flowed gr her thinning neck 
ſoft complacency beamed from her eye, and unſpeakable 


dignity was conſpicuous through her whole figure—in 


either hand ſhe held a pretty playful child, emblems of the 
little loves that clung around her knees, and ſweetly ſmil- 
ed. Atlength/ſhe ſpoke: „I am the object of mankind's 


purſuit, their earlieft wiſh, their lateſt prayer: Hymen 
and Virtue are my parents, and my name is happineſs.— 
I'm ſought for by deluded mortals in a thouſand ways; yet, 


though way know my haunts, they ſeek me every where 

am; my abode is only with the good. Then 
come, my children, I will be your guide, and lead you on 
to joys, that to the rich, the vicious, and the gay are never 
known: Theſe are the pledges too ſhall crown your 


loves, and be the ſupporters of your age. I will baniſh 
care from your pillow, and ſorrow ſhall be a ſtranger to 
your thoughts. No ills ſhall —— Here my chamber- 
door was opened in reality by a ſervant, who came to call 
me to breakfaſt. Who can wonder, then, that ſo fatal an 
interruption ſhould invert the order of my morning pray- 
er! This curſed information about my breakfaſt © robbed 


me of all my fancied good, and brought ſubſtantial ill ;*— — 


| for this golden dream ſeemed to place the miſery of my 
| real ſituation in ſo aggravated a light, that, though I went 
down to breakfaft, I was not able to eat any. Ky 
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N an exem ſion I made ſome months ago to the county 


A paid a vifit to Antonio, an old acquaintance 


of my father's, \ vhom I had known from my infancy. He 
had been exceedii ly attentive to me when a boy; and, as 
he was ſomething ( 4 ſportſman, my guardians often per- 
matted me to accom Dany him to the field, wher e, as in- 
deed on every occalicn, he treated me with the eaſe and 
freedom of a companion and an equal. I his behaviour, 


ſo different from that to which boys are generally accuſ- 


| tomed, while it flattered my ſelf- importance, gave me fo 


much favour and affection for Antonio, that I never ſaw 


him afterwards without fi2eling thoſe agreeable ſenſations, 


- which accompany the recollection of that happy period of 


life, when we catch the pleaſures of the moment, equally 


regardleſs of what is paſt or to come. . 
I had not heard of Antonio for many months. When 
I arrived at the village where he lived, I haſtened to his 
houſe, without any previous inquiry. The countenance of 


| the ſervant made me ſuſpect all was not well; and, when I 


gatcred his apartment, I found him in the laſt tage of a 
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dropſy. The ſenſations that crowded on my mind at the 


ſqualid and death-like appearance of the good old man, fo 
different from thoſe in which I was prepared to indulge, 


had almoſt overcome me; but the growing emotion was 


checked by the countenance with which he beheld it. — 
No ſooner was I ſeated, than, taking my hand, « What 
a change, (ſaid he, with a look of melancholy compoſure) 
is here, ſince you laſt ſaw me ! IT was two years older than 
your father; had he been alive, he would have been ſeven- 
ty-four next Chriſtmas.” | 

The particulars of the converſation, though they have 


made a laſting impreſſion on my mind, would be uninter- 
eſting to many of my readers; but, as the life of Antonio 
will afford an important leſſon to the younger part of them, 
I will give the following ſhort account of it: 


TRE father of Antonio was one of the firſt men of 


family in Scotland, who had been bred to the profeſſion of 
a merchant; in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that, about the 
beginning of this century, he had acquired the ſum of 
twenty thouſand pounds, which was, at that time, reckon- 
ed no inconſiderable fortune. He had two children Who 


ſurvived him; Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, who 


was ſeveral years younger than her brother. As the fa- 


ther had received a liberal education, he was attentive to 
beſtow the ſame benefit upon his ſon ; but, being equally 


_ ſenſible of the advantages of induſtry, he was, at the ſame 


time, determined, that he ſhould be educated to fome pro- 
feſſion or employment, though he did not reſtrain him in 


dis choice. Antonio, on his part, ſeconded his father's 


views. His genius was inferior to none of his contempo- 


raries; allowing for ſome little exceſſes, which the livli- 


neſs and pliancy of his diſpoſition engaged him in, he ex- 
ceeded them all in the aſſiduity of his application; and, as 


his manners were at the ſame time mild and ſpirited, he 


was both beloved and reſpected by his companions. 
. Being arrived at an age which made it neceſſary to 
regulate his ſtudies by the profeſſion he was to tollow, he 


made choice of that of phyſic, which, including the different 
branches of ſcience uſually connected with it, may be ſaid 


to embrace the whale ſtudy of nature: To theſe he 18 
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plied rather as a philoſopher than as one who intended to 
be a practitioner in the art; he was, nevertheleſs, prepar- 
ing to take his degree, when the death of his father left 


him, at the age of twenty, poſſeſſed of a handſome for = 


tune. 1 
ec Antonio continued his ſtudies for ſome time with his 
uſual aſſiduity; but, finding his income more than ſuffi- 
cient for his wants, he gave up all thoughts of engaging 


in practice. His houſe became the rendezvous of his 


former ſchool-companions, many of them the ſons of the 
firſt families in the kingdom, who were now entering into 


life (I ſpeak of a period above fifty years ago) and who 
found themſelves flattered by thoſe engaging manners in 


the man, which had attached them to the boy. ” 
In conſequence of theſe connections, Antonio found 


| himſelf engaged in a line of life to which he had been little 


accuſtomed ; but, as he had mixed the ſtudy of polite li- 
terature with ſcience, and was maſter of the exerciſes of 


dancing, fencing, and riding, he ſoon acquired that eaſe 
in his addreſs and converſation, which mark the gentle-. 
man, while they hide the man of learning from a common 
obſerver. His good-nature and benevolence, proceeding 
from an enlarged and liberal mind, prevented him from 


viewing, with too ſevere an eye, the occaſional exceſſes of 


ſome of his companions; an elegant taſte, and a ſound 
| underſtanding, prevented him from engaging in them too 


deeply. 


Antonio's time was now moſtly ſpent among the great. 


He made long and frequent viſits at their ſeats in the 


country; he joined them in excurſions from time to time 


to the different courts on the continent; and, when he 
was not abroad, he reſided almoſt conſtantly in London, or 
the neighbourhood ; ſo that he became, in a great meaſure, 
a ſtranger in his own country. 8 | | 


Among the companions of Antonio were the two ſons _ 


of the Earl of ——, who were particularly attached to 
him. Their father was not more envied by the ambitious 
for the diſtinguiſhed rank he held in the councils of his 
Sovereign, than by the wiſe and moderate, for being father 
to two of the moſt promiſing young men of the age. — 
They had been acquainted” with Antonio from _ in- 
| 5 | | CV. 
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fancy. They had grown up at the ſame ſchools, and 
ſtudied under the ſame maſters. After an abſence of three 
years, they happened to meet at Venice, where Antonio 
had the good fortune to render them eſſential ſervice, in 
extricating them from difficulties in which the impetuoſity 
of the beſt- conditioned young men will ſometimes in- 
volve them, eſpecially in a foreign country. They return 
ed together to Britain. Their father, who knew their 
former connection with Antonio, and had heard of their 
recent obligation to him, expreſſed his ſenſe of it in very 
flattering terms, and earneſtly wiſhed for an opportunity 
to reward it. | „ 

„ I have ſeen. few men who were proof againſt the at- 
tention of miniſters. "Though it does not always gratify, 
it ſeldoms fails to excite three of the moſt powertul paſ- 

fions, vanity, ambition, and avarice. Antonio, I am 

afraid, did not form an exception to the rule. Tho' na- 

turally an economiſt, his mode of life had conſiderably im- 

- paired his fortune. He knew this; but he knew not exactly 

to what extent. He received gentle remonſtrances on the 

ſubject from ſome of his relations in Scotland, who remem- 
bered his virtues. In the letters of his ſiſter Leonora, 

(who ſtill retained that affection and attachment to her 

brother which his attention to her, both before and after 
her father's death, had impreſſed upon her mind) he per- 
ceived an anxiety, for which he could not otherwiſe ac- 

count than from her apprehenſions about the ſituation of 
his affairs. The patronage of the Earl of W pre- 
ſented itſelf as a remedy. To him, therefore, he deter- 
mined to apply. The intimacy in which he lived with 
his ſons, the friendly manner in which the Earl himfelf al- 
ways behaved to him, made this appear an eaſy matter 
to Antonio; but he was unaccuſtomed to aſk favours 
even from the great. His ſpirit roſe at the conſciouſneſs 
of their having become neceſſary; and he ſunk in his own 
eſteem, in being reduced to uſe the language of folicita- 
tion for ſomething like a pecuniary favour. After ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts, he could bring himſelf no farther than 
to give a diſtant hint to his companions, the ſons of the 

Earl. It was ſufficient to them; and, at the next inter- 
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view with their father, Antonio received the moſt friend- 
ly aſſurances of being ſoon provided for in ſome way ſuit- 
ed to his taſte and diſpoſition. | 

Elated with theſe hopes, he returned, after a ten years 
abſence, to viſit his friends in Scotland, ind to examine in- 
to the ſituation of his affairs. Of the L. 20,000 left by 
his father, there was a little more than L. 10,000 remain- 
ing; and the half of that ſum belonging to his ſiſter Leon- 


v5 ? 
ora. The knowledge of this made no great impreſſion on 


his mind, as he was certain of being amply provided for; 


meanw hile, he thought it his duty to put his ſiſter's for- 
tune in ſafety ; and, by his whole behaviour to her during 
2 nine months reſidence in Scotland, he confirmed that 
love and affection which his more early conduct had juſtly 


merited. 


Antonio returned to Landes about the breaking out 
of the Spanith war in 1739. The parties in the ſtate ran 
high; the miniſter was attacked on all ſides, in a language 
ſomewhat more decent than what is in uſe among the pa- 


riots of the preſent day, though it was not, on that ac- 
count, leſs poignant and ſevere. Antonio's patron, the 
Earl of W 


and his ſons, who were by this time in parliament, ſeemed 


ſo much occupied with the affairs of the public, that An- 


tonio was unwilling to diſturb them with any private ap- 


plication for himſelf, until the ferment was ſomewhat ſub- 


4ided. In the mean time, he continued his uſual mode of 
life; and, though he could not help obſerving, that many 


of the great men, with whom he had been e to 


converſe on the moſt eaſy and familiar terms, began to 


treat him with a forbidding ceremony, more diſguſting to 


a mind of ſenſibility than downright inſolence, ſtill the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his ſituation prevented him from renouncing 
a ſociety in which the ſecret admonitions of his heart fre- 
quently told him he could not continue, without forfeit- 
ing the ſtrongeſt ſupport of virtue and honour, a proper 
reſpect for himſelf. 


« Sir Robert Walpole was at laſt * to * and 


along with him a few of his friends, who were moſt ob- 
noxious to the leaders of the ſucceſsful party. The Earl of 


 W was not of che number; he ſtill preſcryed his pos! in 


the 


» took part with the miniſter, and both he 
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the cabinet; and the new and the old miniſters having ad- 


juſted their different pretenſions, a calm tranquillity ſuc- 


ceeded, as the leſs powerful and diſappointed patriots, ren- 


dered ſuſpicious by the defection of their principal leaders, 


could not at once connect themſelves into a formidable 
oppolition. 


Antonio thought this a proper time to renew his ap- 


plication. "That delicacy which made him formerly ſhrink 
at the idea of aſking a pecuniary favour, was now no 
more; his growing neceſſities, and the habits of ſubmiſ- 


ſion they produced, had blunted the fine feelings of inde- 


pendence, and he could now, though unnoticed, dance at- 
tendance at the levees of the great, like one who had never 


felt himſelf their equal. Fortunately there ſoon happened 


a Vacancy in an officc in the department of the Earl of 
W » which was every way ſuited to Antonio. He 


modeſtly reminded the Earl of his former promiſes; and, 
having made the firſt application, his requeſt was inſtant- 


ly granted. At that moment Lord C——, who was ſup- 


poſed to be Prime Miniſter, arrived to aſk the office for 


the ſon of a butcher in Kent, who was returning officer in 


a borough where there was a conteſted election. The 


Earl of W told the miniſter, that he had juit now 
promiſed it to that gentleman, pointing to Antonio. The 


miniſter had frequently ſeen Antonio, and was not unac- 
quainted with his character, congratulated him with much 


ſeeming cordiality; and, turning to the Earl of W , 


paid him many compliments on his beſtowing the office 


on one of ſo diſtinguiſhed merit: * "That conſideration, 
added he, can compenſate for the diſappointment I feel in 
not having obtained it for the perfor I mentioned to your 


Lordſhip.” Antonio was too well acquainted with the 
language of the court not to underſtand the tendency of 


all this. The Earl of W— immediately obſerved, that, to 


oblige his Lordſhip, he had no doubt Antonio would readily | 


give up the promiſe. This was initantly done; and theſe 


two noble perſons vied with each other in their offers of 


ſervice z he was given to underſtand, that the firſt oppor- 
tunity ſhould be taken to provide for him in a manner ex- 
ceeding his wiſhes. 
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« Though Antonio was not, upon the whole, very well 
pleaſed with this incident, he endeavoured to comfort him- 
ſelf with reflecting, that he had now acquired a right of go- 
ing directly to the miniſter, which was ſo much the more 
agreeable, as he plainly perceived that the ſons to the Earl 


of W „though they ſtill behaved to him with more 


eaſe and attention than many others of his former com- 


panions, would, like the reſt, ſoon be eſtranged from him. 


At ſchool, at college, on their travels, and even for ſome 
time after their return, their purſuits were the ſame.— 


Whether it was inſtruction or entertainment, they were 
mutually aſſiſting to each other, and they found Antonio 


to be in every thing their equal, perhaps in ſome things 
their ſuperior. The ſcene was now changed. In the 
midſt of their family and relations, poſſeſſed of the adven- 
titious, though dazzling qualities of rank and fortune, the 
real merit of Antonio was hardly perceived. They now 
found him to be in ſome things their inferior. This alone 
would have, in time, put an end to their intimacy, unleſs, 
like many others, he would have contented himſelf with 


acting the part of an humble attendant. Having once 


opened to their views the carcer of ambition, and the pro- 


ſpect of riſing in the ſtate, they eſtimated their friendſhips 


by the extent of their political influence. Virtue and 


merit were now out of the queſtion, or were at beſt but 
ſecondary conſiderations. Former ſervices, compared to 


the objects in which they were now engaged, ſunk to no- 


thing ; at the ſame time, a conſciouſneſs of duty led them 


to behave civilly to a man they had once eſteemed, and. 


who had done nothing to forfeit their good opinion, Per- 


_ haps, even if applied to in a fortunate moment, when im- 
pelled by a ſudden emanation of half-extinguiſhed virtue, 


they might have exerted themſelves to ſerve him'; but 


theſe exertions would not have been of long coutinuance ; 


they would ſoon have been ſmothered by cold political 
„ ( „ 

After two years ſolicitation, during which his pa- 
trons ſometimes cajoled him with promiſes, and, at others, 
hardly deigned to take notice of his requeſt, Antonio gave 
up all hopes of ſucceſs. His fortune was now totally 
gone. His friends in Scotland had frequently informed 


him 
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him of this; but he continued to ſolicit and to receive ſmall 
fums of money from time to time, which he was in hopes 
of being ſoon able to repay. Theſe hopes being extin- 
guiſhed, he could not aſk for more. He had alſo contrac- 


ted ſeveral debts to the different tradeſmen he employed. 


He frankly told them his ſituation; but they remembered 
the liberality of his conduct and behaviour in the days of 


his proſperity, and would not uſe the barbarous right of im- 
priſonment to increaſe his calamities. | 


« The accumulated diſtreſs to which Antonio was now 


expoſed, was more than he could bear. After combating 
ſome time with the agitation of his mind, he was ſeized 


with a ſlow fever, attended with a delirium, which made 


it neceſſary to acquaint his friends. His ſiſter Leonora 
haſtened to his relief. At the end of ſome weeks, his 


health was ſo far re-eſtabliſhed, that ſhe ventured to pro- 
poſe his undertaking a journey to Scotland, to which he 


at laſt conſented, but not without reluctance. 


« He learned, by degrees, that the money he received 


for the laſt two years he reſided in London, had come 
from Leonora; that ſhe had paid all his debts there, and, 
with the ſmall remains of her fortune, had purchaſed an 


— of an hundred and fifty pounds for his and her own 
n a ſhort time, they retired to a village in the coun- 
ty of , not far from my father's reſidence, who had 
been an early acquaintance of Antonio's. My father 


joined his endeavours to thoſe of Leonora to recover him 
from that depreſſion of ſpirits into which his misfortunes, 
and the reflections on his paſt conduct, had thrown him. 
They at laſt ſucceeded ; and ſaw him, with pleaſure, re- 
gain thoſe-mild and engaging manners which they had for- 
merly admired. But his ſpirit and vivacity could not be 
reftored. He ſeemed to engage in the uſual paſtimes and 


occupations of a country lite, rather with patience than 


_ ſatisfaction, and to ſuffer ſociety as a duty which he owed . 
to a ſiſter who had preſerved him, and to thoſe friends who 
ſhewed fo much ſolicitude for his happinels, rather than to 
enjoy it as a ſource of pleaſure and entertainment to him- 
ſelf. If ever he was animated, it was in the company of a 
few young men who looked up to him for inſtruction. He 
entertained them, not with murmurings aginſt the world, 
FS RG or 
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complaints of the injuſtice or depravity of mankind. His 
pictures of ſociety were flattering and agreeable, as giving 
the moſt extenſive ſcope for the exerciſe of the active vir- 
tues. «© My young friends, he was wont to ſay, carry 
with you into the world a ſpirit of independence, and a 
proper reſpect for yourſelves. "Theſe are the guardians of 


virtue. No man can truſt to others for his ſupport, or 


forfeit his own good opinion with impunity. Extravagant 
defires and ill-founded hopes pave the way for diſappoint- 
ment, and diſpoſe us to cover our own errors with the un- 
Juſt accuſation of others. Society is ſupported by a reci- 
procation of good offices ; and, though virtue and humani- 
ty will give, juſtice cannot demand, a favour, without. a 
recompence. Warm and generous friendſhips are ſome- 


times, nay, I hope, often found in the world; but, in thoſe 


changes and viciſſitudes of life which open new views, and 
form new connections, the old are apt to be weakened or 
forgotten. Family and domeſtic friendſhip, (would he 
add, with ſigh) will generally be found the molt laſting 


and ſincere ; but here, my friends, you will think me pre- 


Judiced ; you all know my obligations to Leonora“ 
Antonio and Leonora are now no more; he died a 


few days after my laſt viſit. His ſiſter he had buried about 


a twelvemonth before; and I have often heard him men- 


tion, with a kind of melancholy ſatisfaction, that to her 


other diſtreſſes, there had not been added the regret of be- 
ing left behind him.” OY OM 
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CL AR M D A, 
AS RELATED BY HERSELF, 
[FROM 1 1 10 EN 1A. J 


O muſt remember, my dear Miſs Monterville, 
1 the felicity which, though humble, was not the leſs 
ſincere, that once gilded my days at Danbury Lodge, the 
name, you know, by which my grandmother's delightful 
receſs was diſtinguiſhed, and which was beſtowed on that 
dear woman, together with the adjoining paſturage, by the 
late worthy Lord, for her reſidence after my grandfather's 
death, who was his Lordſhip's ſteward, and greatly valued 
by him, and who leaving his widow in very narrow cir- 
cumſtances, and with a mind deeply wounded by the loſs 
of him, retirement became no leſs deſirable than neceſſary. 
My father was the only child of this worthy pair, who 
dying very young, about a fortnight after my birth, the 
ſtrong affection they had borne him, devolved upon me, 
and I became the idol of their hearts. In a few months : 
Fo loft 
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loſt my mother likewiſe. The illneſs and death of my father 
proved fatal ta her; for theirs was a match of real love, and 
violent grief ated ſo forcibly upon her mind and frame, at 
that dangercus period, that ſhe never quitted her room 
after her Iying-in; but, after lingering longer than was 
expected, t-:1owed the partner of her ſoul to, | truſt, a bet- 
er world. My grandfather and grandmother being thus 
the only parents J ever knew, with them all my filial duty 
and aftection centered. I was the darling of their lives, 
tha treaſure of their age, and the enlivener of their hours; 
in-.ced, their fondneſs was too exceſſive, and has made me 
feel more keenly the wounds of miſery it has ſince been 
my lot to receive, In the loſs of my grandfather, juſt as 
J had attained my thirteenth year, my heart firſt taſted 
the bitterneſs of ſorrow. My grandmother's conſequent 
ſecluſion from the world rendered me doubly dear to her: 
was then, ſhe uſed, with tears of grief and love to ſay, 
the only earthly blefling ſpared her, her chiefeſt good be- 
low, her only comfort, the joy and ſolace of her fad wi- 
dowhood, the cheerer of her lonely declining years. How 
truly I {trove to be ſo, to be deſerving of the unbounded 
tenderneſs laviſhed upon me, Heaven alone can witneſs. 
_ Gratitude inſpired my ſoul, and actuated my thoughts and 
conduct toward her. My conſtant ſtudy was to give her 
comfort and pleaſure, and I have the heart-felt joy of think- 
ing that I bleſt the evening of her life, and ſoothed her 
lateſt moments. She died ſoon after you quitted Danbury 
Hall; but cre that I had received the fatal blow to all my 
tuture peace, and liſtened to deluſion! Ere then, I may 
add, the deadly wound was given, and conviction, with all 
its horrors, ſtood arrayed before me; but my tender parent 
was happily exempt from the knowledge of my ſhame 
and ſorrow z ſhe expired, recommending me to God, and 
ſolemnly enjoining mz to reverence virtue in all it various 
forms, and be good in order to be happy. _ 
The late Lord Danbury ſurvived my grandfather but 
three months. His handſome, elegant, and too accom- 
puſhed ton, immediately appeared among us, and his love- 
tr widowed ſiſter, who had, ſince the death of her huſband, 
- tor many years reſided with her father, {till continued the 
miitreſs of Danbury Hall, and was extremely beloved by 
and 
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and attached to her brother. Scarcely had theſe events 
taken place, wnen you became a pleaſing addition to the 
domeſtic felicity that graced that noble ſeat. I had ever 
been a favourite with your benefactreſs, Mrs. Hayward, 
and your partiality toward me, I believe, aroſe from hers. 
Your innocent prattle dwelt ever on Clarinda, the then 
happy and vivacious Clarinda, and you often led his 


Lordſhip's ſteps to my grandmother's ſweet and peaceful 
ſolitude, whoſe unſuſpicious heart, delighted by his Lord. 


ſhip's reſpectful attention to herſelf, and his encomiums on 
me, ſpared no efforts to render theſe viſits. pleaſing to our 
noble gueſt; contrived little regales, at once ſimple and 
elegant, which you may well remember, and at which I 
conſtantly preſided, and was obliged to exert thoſe few 
talents with which nature has endowed me to entertain, 
and'ſhew our ſenſe of the honor done us by his Lordſhip's 
notice, the inereaſing profeſſions of his regard and friend- 
{hip, and frequency of his preſence at our receſs. 


How ſucceſsfully I exerted myſelf to ſecure his Lord- 


ſhip's favor the ſequel will evince, although I can with 


truth affirm, that it was not at firſt with any ſuch deſign, 


but merely in obedience to the injunctions of my partial 
parent, who, proud of my few ſelf-taught acquirements, 
was ever eager for their diſplay, without any farther view 
than the pleaſure of hearing her dear child extolled. 

My fondneſs for muſic made me eagerly ſeize at ever 


opportunity of gaining knowledge in that delightful 


ſcience. I had been honoured with ſome inſtructions by Mrs. 
Hayward, and was a tolerable proficient : My finger was 
allowed to be not devoid of ſkill, my ear of judgment, nor 
my voice of harmony; but his Lordſhip being no leſs an 
adinirer of that faſcinating art than mylelf, and an adept 
in it, I improved under the tuition he declared himſelf 
happy and honoured in being permitted to give me; aud 
he whiſpered a language with his leſions more ſeducing 
than the poet's ſweeteſt numbers, or the ſofteſt airs of 
melody; he whiſpered love. I had not yet attained my 
fifteenth year; dangerous area of a femalc's life, when the 


heart is open to impreſſion, and unguarded by experience. 


Wich 
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With you, you remember, I reaped inſtruction from 
Mrs. Hayward; much of my time paſſed at Danbury-Hall: 
I made rapid progreſs in the languages, geography, and 
drawing ; and although it was not then merely ſelf-taught, 
every thing was gained with fo little application, that it 
almoſt appeared it was ſo, and it was univerſally believed 
I was. But my attention was not applied ſolely to the 
improvement of my mind, it was too often engrofſed by 
a different, but I thought ſuperior, object. Ambition ac- 


companied love, and I already fancied myſelf the cer- 


tain miſtreſs of the charming ſcenes around me, the choſen 
wife of the man I adored, the future Lady Danbury. In 
this pleaſing but deſtructive error, glided years away, and 
every added hour gave new force to my attachment.— 


Marriage was often named, but obſtacles aroſe perpetual- 


ly, and motives for concealing our love from all the world 
were frequently urged. I believed all as it was repreſent- 
ed. I never dreamed of guile, and now look back with 
aſtoniſhment at the caution and ſucceſsful arts employed to 
cheat all other eyes as well as mine; mine were ſufficient- 
ly blinded by my affection. — 


whom he inherited immenſe wealth, I firſt felt uneaſineſs 


that he ſhould think it neceſlary to obſerve the ſame * * 


caution as before; but my tender doubts were ſoon hu 


ed to peace. Our meetings were conducted with the 


moſt guarded prudence ; no confidant ever truſted, fo that 
the babbling tongue of rumour never caught the tender 


tale: But let me not be prolix; let me not dwell on cir- 


cCumſtances of perfidy, or barbarous treachery, whoſe me- 
memory ſtabs my peace. Fr 


At a fete given in honour of his Lordſhip's birth-day, 
I was invited. I was juſt then ſeventeen; the company 
was crowded and brilliant ; but the particulars may have, 
perhaps, eſcaped your younger mind. The novelty of 
my perſon, my dreſs, and my manners attracted many 
flis Lordſhip appeared both 
flattered and uneaſy at the diſtinction ſhewn me, and whiſ- 
pered in my ear, that the lovely vill.;er had wounded 


eyes, and thoſe noble ones. 


every heart, and might be ſnatched from him, unleſs he 
made the prize his own, I conſeſs I was not diſpleaſed at 
5 os this 


After the death of Mr. Janſon, his Lordſhip's uncle, from 
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this circumſtance, as I was often piqued by his Lordſhip's | 
unabated ſecrecy and continued delay, In the evening was 
a maſqued ball. 1 wore a plain domino, at his Lordſhip's 


particular requeſt, and we converſed together with little 


interruption all the night. His Lordſhip's paſſion ſeemed, 

if poſſible, to have received new ardour; he breathed the 
ſofteſt, warmeſt proteſtations of eternal love, and hoped the 
propitious moment drew near to ſecure the bleiling of his 
future life, and make me his for ever. He vowed it was 
impoſſible for him to live longer without me, and added, 
that he had made a young clergyman one of his gueſts, 
with whom I knew he had long been in habits of intima- 
Cy, privy to our love, and only waited my permiſſion to 

engage him to meet us on the following night in ſome ſe- 
cluded ſpot, as ſoon as the family had retired to reſt, 

which, from the circumſtance of that night's feltivity, 
would probably be early; at leaſt he would contrive it 
ſhould be ſo, and his friend, accompanied by an old do- 
meſtic, whoſe fidelity might be relied on, would join us 


after the company had retired, and confirm him the hap- | 
pieſt of mankind. 


An involuntary tremor ſeized me; a variety of ob- 
jections aroſe in my mind, but they were all over-ruled.— 
_ aſſured me, that it was abſolutely neceſſary our mar- 

e ſhould at firſt remain a ſecret; that time, and on] 
— could enable him to avow it, as he had {till dependen- 
cies and powerful connections, whole opinions it was ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould. conſider ; but a ſhort ſpace might re- 
move every impediment to his acknowledging what w ould 


ever conſtitute the feli city and boaſt of his life. I ac- 


quieſced with the propriety of his reaſoning, and a ruſtic 
temple, ſituated in a deep grove, at ſome diſtance from the 
houſe, was the place fixed on to ſanctif? our vows, and in- 
ſure, as I imagined, my future happineſs with the object 
of my firſt, my only love. 

On the evening of the following day, his Lord; hip 
whiſpered me, that all was arranged as we could with, 
and I was to meet him in a retired part of the garden, as 
ſoon as the viſitors and his fiiter were retired to their 
chambers. I gave him my promiſe, and was faithful to. 


it. The ceremony was to be performed e er the clock 
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ſtruck twelve. We reached the lonely temple at half paſt 
eleven; but after waiting long with impatient fears on 
my part, no expected clergyman appeared | My lover in- 
veighed againſt his friend's miſtake, from which, he ſaid, 
his breach of promiſe muſt originate, tenderly ſoothed the 
perturbation of my ſpirits, and lamented the diſappoint- 
ment of his hopes, fthat in that ſpot we ſhould &'er then 
have been indiſſolubly united, unſuſpected by prying envy 
or cenſure, and our fecret ſecure in the boſom of a faithful 
friend, and his tried and truſty attendant. I was not leſs 
chagrined at the ſuppoſed miſapprehenſion of his friend 
than his Lordſhip, although I made light of it; but far 
was I from once ſurmiſing the black deſign againſt me! 
The night was ſerene, the moon ſhone clcar, and all 
nature ſeemed huſhed to repoſe, but Philomel, who tuned 
her melodious lay at no great diſtance. His Lordſhip 
_ was warm and tender. I aroſe to return to the houſe, but 
he intreated I would not deny him the indulgence of my 
. converſation a little longer. I complied—fatal compli- 
ance— that night ſaw me deprived of all that renders wo- 


men lovely! In a weak hour robbed of 1nnocence, and all 


that peace, that real unſullied virtue ever feels, and for the 
loſs of which no other earthly good can compenſate. The 
dawn of day brought ſhame and anguiſh unutterable to my 
heart. In vain his Lordſhip ſtrove to allay my ſadneſs; 
in vain he ſtill ſwore he never would give me cauſe to 
curſe him: that his love was as pure, his deſigns as ho- 
norable as ever; that nothing was farther from his in- 
_ tentions than to wound my quiet; that I was, in fact, his 
wife ; nor would he taſte of comfort until I was ſuch by 
lawful ties; all he could ſay was inſufficient to acquit me 
to myſelf; and I retired to my chamber, where-I was b 
= family, long ſince ſuppoſed to be at reſt, inconſol- 
able. TO en £ 
The next morning early, I was ſummoned home by an 
alarming meſſage, informing me, that my grandmother 
was ſeized with ſudden illneſs. I accompanied the meſ- 
ſenger, with innumerable fears preying on my heart. When 
I reached that dear woman's bedſide, I found her, indeed, | 
worſe than J had pictured. She had been attacked by a 
dreadful fit of the pally, and was almoſt dead on ane fide ; 
| 5 her 
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her features were likewiſe diſtorted, and her whole ap- 


pearance ſtruck me with inexpreſſible grief and horror |— 
For many days and nights I never left her ſide one inſtant. 


At length, almoſt exhauſted by fatigue, watching, and 


heavy unremitting ſorrow, our old and faithful female do- 
meſtic informed me, one evening, that Lord Danbury was 
come himſelf to inquire after my grandmother's health, and 


begged to ſee me. Mrs. Haywood had often ſent, after 


hearing of my dear parent's ſudden and dangerous attack, and 


| You had been once with the ſervant that brought her kind 
Inquiries. I haſtened with palpitating heart to his Lord- 
ſhip: but I met him not with that tender artleſs joy, 


which had ever before warmed my boſom at his approach; 


ſadneſs, and conſcious diſhonour, enveloped my mind, and 
clouded my features. His Lordſhip embraced me with 
mingled tenderneſs and concern; he ſympathized with my 
cCauſe of ſorrow, in the misfortune of my reſpectable pa- 
rent, and regretted the alteration it had occaſioned in my 
ſpirits and appearance. I could only weep my reply; but 
well might I have told him, that was not alone the caufe 
of the dejection he obſerved. He ſeemed greatly affected 
by my tears and emotions, and with every ſemblance of 
affection moſt ſincere, begged me to endeavour and be more 


compoſed, for that the ſtudy and pride of his life would 


ever be to make me happy. Then he pauſed, and again 
__ addrefling me, „ Adored Clarinda, ſaid he, aſſure your- 


ſelf, you are at this moment dearer than ever to this fond 


and faithful heart. Let no weak fear, no unkind doubt, 


enter your mind reſpecting me. You are mine, for ever 


mine, by the moſt ſacred ties, the ties of perfect diſinte- 

reſted attachment, and unſullied honor. I will never de- 

ceive you, my love, and my intentions are the lame at this 
moment as when [I firſt beheld you.“ 


Ah! little did I then imagine the guileful truth theſe 


ſubtle words conveyed; his intentions were, indeed, aſ- 


ſuredly the ſame as they had ever been, uniformly baſe 


and cruel, LE 
He claſped me paſſionately in his arms, and thus con- 
tinued: « Dear treaſure of my doating ſoul, never miſtruſt 


your Danbury, never ſuſpect his truth.? 
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« ] never have,” ſaid J. diſtreſſed and mortified, that 


he ſhould ſuppoſe me capable of thinking him a villain.— 


& No, he added, you are rco juſt, too generous; you 
knew voufſelf, as 1 do, ſuperior to be the prey of vulgar 
raſtien; but no more of this. I only mean and wiſh, 
now as ever, to guard my loved girl againſt unneceſſary 
fears. Our union is at preſent unavoidably deferred, by 
your being ſo unhappily and ſuddenly called from us. My 
friend, the only friend I can intruſt in a caſe of ſuch im- 
portance, is now far diſtant: He is unexpectedly obliged 
to viſit a living he holds in the welt, by ſome diſpute be- 
tween the reſident he has fixed there and the pariſhioners, 


which renders his preſence among them indiſpenſible; 


but at his return, which will be in a few months, or, per- 
haps, weeks, I ſhall undoubtedly fulfil ever engagement 
that my heart owns thus ſolemnly, with you, its dear and 
only choice. —- 5 

I could hear no more; a ſickneſs like death ſeized me; 


the ſurrounding objects ſwam before my _ ſight, and 
I fainted in his Lordſhip's arms. As foon as 


recovered 
J was obliged to be conveyed to my chamber, with feel- 
ings, which all my lover's tender looks, and expreſſions of 
concern, could not ſubdue, and which, till then, I had ne- 


ver known. | 


Cruel doubts and dark ſuſpicions entered my mind; at 
moments I imazined the worſt. I clearly ſaw a baſe plot 


formed againſt my peace; but the next inſtant love kind- 
led in my ſoul, chid my fears, and whiſpered its deluſive 


conſolations. 5 

My grandmother's long and threatening illneſs demand- 
ed my utmoſt exertions to ſtruggle with my tortured 
heart, wy wounced ſenſibility, and pay her the attencion- 
which duty and parental goodneſs claimed. Her diſor- 
der proved lingering, but not then fatal. She was re- 


ſtored to my prayers; but what could reſtore my Icft in- 
nocence, or hide from the all-piercing eye of Eternal Pu- 
rity, and from myſelf, my deep, my indelible diſgrace ?— 
His Lordſhip's love ſeemed undiminiſhed; but ſtill no 
hope appeared of his friend's return, nor cf our purpoſed 


union. By degrees, marriage became ſeldomer the ſub- 
ject of or converiation, and, at length, was never men- 
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tioned but by myſelf, and then treated more lightly by my 


lover, and ſoon dropped as a theme unpleaſant. Wretch- 


edneſs then began to fix thoſe deep. wounds in my mind, 


which only death can cure. His Lordſhip's ardour yet 


knew no decreaſe ; he felt, or well aſſumed for me a fond- 
neſs moſt unbounded ; but his ſtrong and rooted averſion 


to the connubial tie, ſtood unveiled before me. All my 
golden dreams of laſting years of bliſs vaniſhed, and my 
Miſery was almolt certain. 1 . 
Thus painfully wore away the firſt ſad year of my devia- 
tion from the ſtrict rule of right, when the ſudden death of 
our amiable Mrs. Haywood was deeply felt by all who had 
the happineſs of being known to her, and by none more 


truly than myſelf. Your diſtreſs, young as you were, on 
that occaſion, will never be effaced from my mind. 
That event was ſoon followed by one to me far more 


dreadful. Lord Danbury's marriage was announced with 
the wealthy heireſs, only child of Sir Edward Sidborow ! 
He had often told me that the late Earl, his father, had 
| wiſhed, and often preſſed him to addreſs that Lady; but 

had always expreſſed the moſt unalterable averſion to her, 
and the moſt fixed determination never to think of ſuch an 
union with a woman, who, though young, and much ad- 


mired, he could never love. _ 
My ſenſes at firſt forſook me on hearing this account; 


but my recollection firmly difavowed all belief of it; and 
I treated it as an idle chimera, the falſe report of groundleſs 
and buſy invention. | 


My lover had been abſent on buſineſs in London ſome 
weeks. In a few days after the above news was ſpread 


around the country, his Lordſhip appeared at his ſeat, to 
confute, I doubted not, the rumour that diffuſed its cor- 
roding influence through my mind, | | 
In a few hours after his arrival I ſaw him, and imme- 


diately mentioned, what lay neareſt my heart, the report 


ſo generally believed; at the ſame time adding, that with 


me it could aſſuredly find no credit. The change that 
inſtantly took place in his Lordſhip's countenance, fully 
confirmed my worſt, my molt terrifying fears. I was too 


well acquainted with every variation in that countenance. 


to be for a moment miſtaken, I faw my inevitable ruin 


in 
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in that bitter moment completed. I ſhrieked I knew 
not what I ſaid I wiſhed for death, or inſenſibility, but 
neither came to my relief. His Lordſhip conveyed me, 


ſtruggling in his arms, into a ſmall romantic building that 


ſtood near us, emboſomed in the thickeſt part of the 
grove, where we met, which had been raiſed by Mrs, 

Haywood, and by her inſcribed to what ſhe moſt loved 
ſolitude. The image of awful virtue aroſe before m 
mind with her recollection “ And how ? (ſaid I, turning 


to my betrayer) How dare you force me hither ? How 
dare you pollute the haunts of that fainted purity, your 
d 


have 


nſter, by the preſence of wretches like us?“ I wou 


fed from him; I forbade him to detain me, for that he 


was become odious, and abhorred in my fight; but he {till 
held me forcibly in his arms, ſoothed, intreated, but I 


heard little of what he ſaid, only, that the violence of his 


paſſion for me had betrayed him into the errors I fo ſe- 
 verely execrated ; that his marriage Ah! at that word 
applied to another woman, my grief and rage ſurpaſſed 
all bounds That his marriage with Miſs Sidborow was 
unavoidable; that it had been determined by their parents 
from their childhood; that many powerful motives enfor- 
ced the ſtep he had withed to avoid, and had actually de- 


Hlayed, as long as poſſible, ſo long, that the Lady had been 


piqued by his coolneſs, and her fortune was neceſſary to 
diſengage his eſtates from many heavy enthralments, with 
which they {till were burthened, and which his uncle Jan- 


ſon's caih had been inſufficient to remove; that, therefore, 


it was that he had been compelled to unite his hand with 
that of a woman, who, though handiome, and much-ad- 
mired, he beheld almoſt with deteſtation, from his uncon- 
querable attachment to me, to whom his foul was, and 
would ever be wedded, by a more ſacred bond than prieſts 
or words can conſtitute ; and, to ſum up all, in language 
that carried the ſame import, as the infolent and libertine 
declaration, that the poct puts in the mouth of an unfeel- 
ing and diflolute ſeducer:— „„ 


That he would ſtill retain me in his heart, 
His ever gentle miitreis and lus friend.“ 
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ſtarted from him, with diſdain and madneſs! and haſten- 
ed home to the calm cottage, and unruffled ſpirit of my 
tender parent, with feelings that made the bluſh of guilt 
burn upon my cheek, and the pangs of bittereſt agony 
convulſe my foul when I meet her, in whoſe mild features 
all the tranquillity of conſcious virtue ſhone, and in whoſe 
mind its bright ſeraphic flame diffuſed that happineſs the 
world cannot deſtroy; but which irradiates the homlieſt 
hovel, ſweetens the morſel of poverty, and gives the bleſ- 
ſing of cheerful content to the lowlieſt ſtation. | 
'The perturbation of my mind baffled concealment. M 
grandmother, with affectionate eagerneſs, inquired the 
cauſe of my alarm, and, for the firſt time in my life, I had 
Tecourſe to art and falſehood. Obſerve, my dear friend, 
the ſwift progreſs of evil in the human heart, when once 
it gains admittance, and how naturally one fault urges the 
neceflity of others. I aſcribed my agitation to having ſeen 
ſomething, I know not what, I was walking in the grove, 
we termed Mrs. Haywood's, from her partiality to it; that 
it went into the Temple of Solitude, and was all in white, 
with golden hair, and a crown upon its head, and I really 
believed it was Mrs. Haywood's apparition. My grand- 
mother, who, though a woman of ſound ſenſe, was not de- 
void of ſuperſtition, credulouſly believed that I had cer- 
tainly ſeen what I related; but I ſhould have been incap- 
able of forming this ſtory, and tremble to have uttered it, 
had I not been entirely diveſted of all ſuch belief myſelf, 
which I was, from having heard Mrs. Haywood, of whoſe 
judgment I ever had the higheſt opinion, and who was 
totally incredulous on all ſuch ſubjects, frequently converſe 
upon them, and endeavour to expoſe the extreme fully of 
the many vulzar and received opinions that prevailed 
around us, and which, being inculcated in the nurſery, 
were not eaſily eradicated; but, from the frequent and 
forcible reaſonings of Mrs. Haywood, I was fully convin- 
ced of the error and fallacy of all ſuch beliefs and aſſertions 
at preſent, whatever truth there may have been in ſuch 
relations in former ages, or on very important occaſions : 
] therefore reſted aſſured, that my torming the fiction of 
the apparition was an offence of no deeper dye than thar 
of uttering any other talichood, and it appeared leſs liable 
| _ 5 
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to detection than any other I could invent. The ſtory 
ſpread rapidly, and was received with avidity : My illneſs, 
which immediately followed, and in which my life was 
deſpaired of, gained it univerſal belief, and Mrs. Haywood 
having appeared to me in the Temple, was the topic of 
diſcuſſion throughout the pariſh. 

I was no more the happy Clarinda Dorington, blooming 
with health, and vivid with cheerfulneſs ; but a repining 
wretch, full of remorſe and anguiſh, to whom life was 


become a burden, almoſt inſupportable ; but the dejection 


under which I laboured was aſcribed to the languor my ill- 
neſs left behind, and the hidden truth, the real cauſe of 
all my ſufferings, never once ſurmiſed. 

One afternoon, as I was fitting on a ſmall balcony in 
the front of the houſe, enjoying the reviving air, the ſer- 
vant, whom my grandmother had ſent with ſome refreſh- 
ments to me, inquired if I had heard the news at Danbur 


Hall. I replied in the negative, and ſhe haſtened to in- 


form me that the new lady was come home, and was ſo 


beautiful, and ſo fine, and gay, that the folks ſaid ſhe look- 


ed like an angel, and there was nothing elſe talked of in 


the neighbourhood. = 
I reſtrained my emotions as well as I could, till Suſan 
withdrew ; but her intelligence was unfortunate to me, it 


occaſioned a ſevere and dangerous relapſe, from which I 


was not expected to recover, and my continement was 


longer than at firſt, For a conſiderable time my ſenſes 


were deranged, and one of the firſt things I remember to 
have heard, after I was again reſtored to reaſon, was, 
that you were taken from Danbury-Hall by ſome noble 
family, who were informed you were not paid proper at- 
tention to after the death of Mrs. Haywood, who was 
highly valued and eſteemed by them; but that you had 


particularly experienced much neglect, and many unkind- 


neſſes from Lady Danbury, who J found had not diſplay- 


ed herſelf in the moſt amiable colours ſince her arrival in 


that country. | 


I really regretted your loſs with great ſincerity. Young 


as you were, I felt you a valuable friend. You had greatly 


endeared yourſelf to my heart, and the qualities I had ob- 
AY: . _ ſerved 
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ſerved in you would ſoon have ripened to maturity, when 

ou might have been empowered to ſpeak peace to my 
mind, and have helped to reconcile me to exiſtence, which 
was Jong to me a burden hardly to be endured. 

As ſoon as I was tolerably recovered from my illneſs, 
his Lordſhip found means to get a letter conveyed to my 
hand, earneſtly beſeeching I would fee him, but I treated 
his letter with ſilent contempt: My heart was too fincere+ 
to diſſemble its real ſentiments, and I reſolved, if poſſible, 


to avoid ever converſing with him again: But this was 
not in my power; he appeared at our cottage, and my 
grandmother, all unſuſpicious of his perfidy, received him 
with her wonted reſpect and gladneſs, while I was obliged 


to aſſume a face of ſerenity, ill-ſuited to my real feelings. 
One evening, when he entered our abode, I was ſitting 
alone in the parlour, he approached me with mingled joy, 
and anxious trepidation. I ſtarted, and would have fled 
from him ; but he forcibly detained me. Clarinda, 


ſaid he, idol of my ſoul, why thus torture, thus avoid, as 
an object of deteſtation, a man whoſe happineſs reſts 
__ Wholly with you? whoſe very being is entirely in your 


wer! 1 Ds 


e My Lord, (I replied, ſummoning my utmoſt forti- 
tucde) forbear to add inſult to ruin; the light of you is 
agony ; by my wiſh we never meet more.“ 


« Cruel, unrelenting, yet moſt loved creature,” (he 


ſighed —c by all that is ; ſacred, you are my fate.” The en- 
trance of my grandmother prevented his enlarging ; but he 


{till perſevered in being our frequent viſitant, and man 

letters, imploring my forgiveneſs, and a renewal of that 
love I once acknowledged for him, and offering any com- 
penſation his fortune could make for the wrong I fo great- 


ly mourned, ſo deeply reſented, did 1 reccive, but never 


anſwered any of them. 
Thus revolved ſeveral months, When heaven recalled 
the pure ſpirit of my beſt friend, my revered parent, to 


| itſelf, which, although it bd her from an old age of 


pain ad gekneis, was to me a loſs I never ſhall think on 


without the moſt painful regret. The only conſolation 


that attends its memory, next to the belief of its opening 
to that dear woman the poewle of Eternal Glory, and 
No. 6, HE UV uu Deer 


tinue after the death of m 
given by the late Earl for her reſidence) and that I meant to 
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Everlaſting Reſt, is the aſſurance, that ſhe died in happy 
ignorance of my misfortune, and felt no other concern on 
my account, than that of leaving me ſo ill provided for. All 


the had to bequeath me, being about three hundred pounds 


in the funds, ſome valuables, her cloaths, and the furni— 
ture of her cottage. 

For ſeveral weeks after the deceaſe of my grandmother, 
I continued indulging, in ſolitude, my deep affliction, and 
undetermined what future ſtep to take, until a viſit from 
Lord Danbury awakened me from my fad reverie, recalled 
my ſcattered ſenſes, and convinced me of the neceſſity of 
quitting that dear manſion, no longer to me a place of 
lafety. 


I had declined appearing to his Lordſhip when he called 
at the Lodge; but reſolved, ſoon after that event, to diſ- 
pole of the Furniture, and haſten to the metropolis, Where, 


having ſome relations, I hoped to be enabled, by the ex- 
erciſe of my abilities, to add ſomething to my narrow ſti- 


pend, and live with comfort and honor in the world; but 
deſpaired of ever again taſting that ſweet peace, that con- 
ſcious aſſurance, that once informed my heart, and bleſt my 5 


days. 


OY immediately ſet about putting my determination in 
practice, and his Lordſhip being informed that I deſigned 


to quit the cottage, (Where, in fact, I had no right to con- 
randmother, it being on]! 


part with the furniture, commiſſioned his ſteward to pur- 
Chaſe it at any price I choſe to fix; but I refuſed to make 


any demand, and it was accordingly taken at a fair ap- 


praiſment ; for I ſcorned to be in any fenſe indebted to him 


who had fo cruelly betrayed, ſo baſely deceived me. 


That buſinefs being to eafily arranged, I accepted the 


anvitation of a family in the neighbouring village, with 


whom I had been in habits of ſtrict intimacy from my 
earlieſt childhood, to reſide with them during my countinu- 
ance in the country; but before my departure from the 
chen mourniul manſion, loved ſcene of childiſh felicity, 
and youthful innocence, Lord Danbury contrived to ſce 
me, and with prayers, and even tears, pleaded his love, his 
truth, and everlaſting conltancy ' Indignation {eized me, 
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that he ſhould thus affront my principles and underſtand- 


ing! The ſenſe of my injuries filled my foul, and ſilenced 


the voice of criminal attachment, which ſtill lingered in 
the inmoſt receſs of my heart. I forbade him ever again 
thus to inſult me; with ſcorn rejected all his offers, and 
firmly expreſſed my irrevocable determination never to 

e, in any degree, indebted to the man, who, in return for 
love unutterable, confidence unbounded, had deprived my 
mind of reſt, my days of joy, and condemned me the prey 
of a {elf-acculing ſpirit, the victim of that ſecret canker- 


worm, which gnawed inceſſantly upon my heart, for of- 


| fended virtue, abuſed affection, and broken faith | My 


{pirit aſtoniſhed and confounded him, and I haſtily with- 
drew, ere the rebel in my boſom could riſe in his behalf. 
Oh ! what agonies wrung my ſoul, when a juſt ſenſe 


of the indignities offered me began to yield to ſofter re- 


collections! What mingled emotions tortured my breaſt! 


The ſenſe of my wrongs had not then conquered the force 


of my attachment: ſtill was my deſtroyer dear to me be- 


yond all that the world contained, beyond myſelf; but 
FT while I ſhuddered at the conviction of yet feeling that 
FJ guilty paſſion, I prayed for power to conquer it, and ever 
after avoid its object. But entirely to do either was not 
_ practicable, while I remained in that country. Still his 


Lordſhip perſiſted in addreſſing me by letter, with-endleſs 


nrateſtations, importunities, and intreaties, that I would 


condeſcend to accept every compenſation his fortune could 
make, I treated theſe letters as I had lately done his 
former ones to the ſame purpoſe, refuſed to them the 
ſmalleſt notice, although more than ever wounded, that 
he ſhould ſuppoſe me capable of bargaining for vice, and 


accepting a pecuniary conſideration for infamy. 


Paintul as my ſenſations were, and much as I wiſhed 


never in future to behold him, I could not, without ex- 


poling myſelf, thew any averſion to his frequent appear- 


_ ance where I was a vittor, as the long attachment of his 
family to mine was well known, and his attentions to me 


after the melancholy occaſion that demanded my forrow, 
was only conſidered as a proof of his Lordſhip's goodneſs 
and irienditip, and no more than what was generally ex- 


_ pected, 1, however, ſtudiouſly ſhunned any future inter- 
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views with my ſeducer, unwitneſſed by others, and, with me 
all poſſible expedition, haſtened to London, to avoid, and, WH 
if poſſible, baniſh him my memory for ever. i | 

On my arrival in the capital, the novelty of the ſcene, 0 
and the cordiality with which I was welcomed by my MW » 
friends, in ſome meaſure, diſhpated the heavy gloom that AM 
hung upon my ſpirits. My relations, at whoſe houſe I | kr 
was received, lived ina ſtyle of affluence and gaiety, tho 0 
not of elegance. With them I reſided near twelve months, ſo 
gained many admirers, who amuſed, without making the 


leaſt impreſſion; and, hearing of an cligible opportunity 
of entering into partnerſhip with a lady about to open a 
boarding-ſchool, and who poſſeſſed good connections, and 
had been many vears accuſtomed to that buſineſs, I engag- 
ed my little-all with her in that undertaking, and had ne- 
ver any reaſon to repent the ſtep. | 
Mrs. Yeldon was a maiden lady, of about forty, bleſt with 
a ſoundneſs of judgment, and excellence of heart, I have 
rarely known equalled. She ſoon teſtified a very animat- 
cd regard for me, and we were perfectly pleaſed with each 
other. Our reſidence was delightfully ſituated in the 
neighbourhood of London ; there I dwelt near four years, 
and our ſucceſs was equal to our contentment, which, on | 
my part, ſurpaſſed any thing I had in this life ever hoped _ 
to experience. | 71 5 „ 
It was at the concluſion of the fourth year of my part- 
nerſhip with Mrs. Veldon, that, at the houſe of a family 
with whom I was invited to paſs the vacation of our win- 
ter holidays, chance introduced me to a gentleman, who 
ſoon profeſſed himſelf my ardent and ſerious lover, and 
whoſe addreſſes raiſed ſenſations, which I imagined could 
never again exiſt in my mind. I felt a tender eſteem, a 
lively gratitude toward him, which at firſt alarmed, but 
afterwards ſoothed me into a pleaſing forgetfulneſs. He 
was paſt the hey-day of life, but ſtill in his prime, with a 
fine perſon, moſt ſeducing manners, and every attraction 
that can make man dangerous. I believed my heart long 
dead to love; but it was certainly alive to a ſoft and de- 
lightful ſentiment, a gentle friendſhip, very nearly reſem- 
bling that paſſion. Alas! my ſoul was formed for attach- 
ment, 
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ment, and Mr, Mortimer poſſeſſed the faculty to convince 
me more fully of that fatal truth. 
Reſentment burns ſtrongly in my boſom when once tho- 
roughly kindled: My feelings know no medium, and the 
wirongs 1 had experienced from Lord Tanbury had effec- 
tually ſubdued.the unbounded paſſion my heart had ac- 
knowledged for him, although my firſt, my virgin-love, 
once held him dear as ever any of his ſex could be to the 
foul of unſuſpicious female tendernels. 
In Mr. Mortimer I found ſuperior ſenſe, and many qua- 
lities, more powerfully attractive and endearing than Lord 
Danbury had ever really poſſeſſed, though, aſſuredly, in the 
delirium cf early love, he had appeared to me perfection. 
Mr. Mortimer, too, breathed the pure and paſſionate lan- 
guage of virtue and unfullied honor, and only waited my 
conſent to confirm his vows by the ſanction of Hymen. 
But that dreadful ſecret that lay buried in my boſom, then 
ſtarted up before me. I was incapable of deceiving fo ge- 
- nerous, ſo fond a lover, fo amiable a man; and, to expoſe 
my youthful error, my fad misfortune, was a painful 
thought, a taſk ſcarcely, even in idea, to be endured ; yet, 
without decliniag what my heart warmly prompted me to 
accept, or meriting the, juſt charge of perfidy, and deſpi- 
capable falſhood, it was unavoidable. At length, there- 
fore, I ae fortitude to breathe the humiliating 
truth, concluding with an aſturance, which the language 
imprinted on his ſpeaking features, encouraged me to cx 
_ preſs, that he well knew how to diſtinguiſn between the 
| heart, againſt its better principles miuled by a too fond. 
truſt, a tender, ardent, and unſuſpicious preference, began 
"mo ſuch an early period of life, and cherithed for ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſive years, and that, degraded by a voluntary choice of, 
and iatished acquaintance With infamy. 
« Ah! name not the diſtinction, moſt charming wo- 
man!] (exclaimed my lover, folcing me with added 
warmth in his reſpectful embrace)—yours is the mind, 
the language of perfect excellence. Judge not unkindly 
of your Mortimer; wound him not by the ſuſpicion of il- 
liberality; think not that he poſſeſſes a cold and narrow 
ſpirit; that he is incapable of diſcriminating between real 
purity of ſoul and its delufive lemblance, I know you, 


ne | 
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my Clarinda, ſuch as you are, free from any actual taint, tho 
ſtabbed in your Peace by the arts of a monſter ; for ſuch, 
indeed, muſt he be that could transfix the darts of ſorrow, 
ſo accute, in that adored, that tender, gentle heart.— 
Truſt me, your generous candor, your ingenuous worth, 
and even your preſent amiable Ry enhance your va- 
lue in my eſtimation.” 

„ But, tell me, (he added) have you, indeed, for ever 
baniſhed that deſtroyer from your ſoul ? "This to me is of 
the higheſt moment: Are you aiturcd, that you ceaſe to 
think of him with ſecret preference? That you do not ſti! 
cheriſh his image in your breaſt? In this, as in every 
other inſtance, my Clarinia will, I know, be generous, 
candid, and conſiſtent with herſelf, I no leſs approved 
the true delicacy than the liberality of his fentiments. I 
deſcribed the progretive diſunion of my affections from 
their firſt object, and was gratified to find, that while Mr. 
Mortimer could throw the veil of forgetfulneſs over the 
mictortune I ſhould ever mourn, he could not be content 
"with jeſs than the undivided heart for which he ſighed. I 
confeſſed to him. that I had long, and, as I had imagined, 
fro.'v reſolved never to think of marriage, nor of love, to 
encourage the addreſs under whatever Ailguiſe. But how 
weak are the reſolves of ſuch a heart as mine, when aſ⸗ 


fail-d by an object calculated to attach it? In the protec- 


tion and tenderneſs of a worth h man, [ perſuaded myſelf J 
ſhould more aſſurec Y baniſn the remembrance of what had 
ſo deeply wound. .! 1ny 2ence, nan 1 Co! 11d elfe ever hope 
to do, and bas re TC VOLANT oy ars «of virtuous endearmeint, 
and ered hy ppinci>, nignt yet gild my life. Such were 
my hopes when J yielded MY hend to the engaging and 
enraptured Mortimer, and v.ith it a moſt ſincerè atection, 
an affection the moit \ buabie of all others, reſulting from 
= perfect eſteem, a tender grat itude, and formed, when the 
mind is beſt ſuſceptible of 1 receiving laſting impreſſion, In 
the bloom of ripened maturity. 


Previous to our marriage, Mr, Mortimer informed me 


that his fortune was not large; but he had good hopes a 
tew years would make it ſo, as he was the partner of a 
houſe in Holland, of which he tranſacted the buſineſs it 
Bad in this country, and was ſettled here for chat purpoie 3 
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that he likewiſe ventured conſiderably in the funds, &c. 
had been remarkably tucceſsful, having already, in the 
courſe of a few years, realized . thouſands. He hired 

2 commodious dwelling in an airy part of the metropolis, 
in conſideration of my having been but little accuſtomed to 
tne confined atmoſphere ol f Lo! 1don, and my health b. ing af- 

fected by it, while I was with my relations, who reſided 
5 the city. Mr. Mortimer, therefore, overlooked our 
abode's being rather too remote, as I feared, from his bu- 
ſineſs, in his attentive care of me, and we were foon ſettled 
to my utmoſt with in our new habitation. 

While the houſe was compleating for our reception, I 
ſtill continued, for ſeveral] weeks after our nuptials, which 
were celebrated with great privacy, with my valued Mrs. 
Veldon; and, it being previoully concluded to diſpoſe of 
my ſhare in the ſchool; I did fo, to the intire ſatisfaction of 
that Lady, and for a very genteel addition to what I had 
embarked with her. Soon after this event, Mr. Morti- 
mer appeared to conduct me to our new manſion. My 
parting with Mrs. Leldon was, I am ſure, productive of 
equal regret to both parties: My heart, ever apt to form 
partialities, and indulge the impulſes of affection, found 
many objects to attach it to that ſeat of ſerene content- 
ment, nor quitted it without a painſul ſtruggle. A new 
and pleaſing ſcene, however, ſoon diſſipated the regret oc- 
caſioned by bidding adieu to my eſtimable friend, Mrs. 
Yeldon, and our young pupils. I had a gentecl acqueint- 
ance, and Mr. Mortimer had a few male friends, who made 
a pleaſing addition to it. We ſupported an agreeable i in- 
tercourſe with a number of well-informed and araul; 10 
people, and, although not ſplendidly, we lived in a ſtyle 
that might be termed elegant. | 

My friendſhip for Mrs. Yeldon, I number amongſt the 
moſt valuable acquiſitions of my life; and it ſubliſted, 
undiminiſhed, after our ſeparation, until death difloly ed 
the tie, and deprived me cf a bleſſing, the loſs of which I 
long and ſincere ely mourned. 

In Mr. Mortimer 1 found a moſt tender, attentive, and 
indulgent huſband. I hourly received ſome new and 
pleaſing proof of his attachment, I might almoſt ſay his 
«OrAUON 3 nor did [ Neg lect any means in my power to 
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evince my grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs, my ample return 
of his love, and our conjug ral felicity ſeemed unrivalled. 

I toon dilcoverad that Mr. Mortimer's affairs were 
much embarraſſed, which, although it give me concern, 
yet, fo far from ever letting him know I was acquainted 
with that circumſtance, much leſs repining at it, I cheer- 
fully reſolved to remedy the evil, as much as lay in my 
power, by prudence, and more ftrict economy. I' hus 
paſſed the firit year of our union, and I gave birth to a 
lovely female pledge of mutual tenderneſs. Who can de- 
lineate the new and unutterable ſenſations that were then 


blended in my heart ? "The fondneſs of maternal love, the 


excels of parental rapture, when its firſt cries ſtruck on 


muy ear, none but a mother and wife, feeling as I did, can 
imagine. How infinitely was my affection for Mr. Mor- 

timer increaſed, although before I could not have ſup- 
poſed it admitted of increaſe, when I beheld our darling 
infant in his arms! when I ſaw his fond careſſes, and 
heard him bleſs it with a father's joy and fondneſs ! It was 
a moment of virtuous tranſport, too great for utterance ! 


and I enfolded my fecble arms around him, with emotions 
till then unknown. Trivial was all affection I had ever 


felt to that, when I claiped to my beating boſom the 
image of him I adored, and with whom my fate was 
united. But ſhort was the duration of that felicity which 
tzemec to repay me for all I had endured through life to 
Vu 'eriod. Not long after J was firſt confined, Mr. 
Mortimer was obliged to be abſent from home, on buſi- 
neſs, near a fortnicht. During his abſence, my adored 
child was ſeized with an illneſs that proved fatal! Weak 
as I was, and but on the day of its being taken, for the 
tirft time fince I had been out of danger, removed from 
my bed to the fire, I watched, with unremitting anxiety, 
and inceſſent prayers, two days and nights over my loved 


expiring innocent, until after a long ſtruggle and ſevere 


agonics, the recollection cf which will never be eraſed 
trom my mind, ſhe breathed her laſt! And, oh! for ever 
will her lifeleis form be preſent to my memory. 

On Mr. Mortimer's return, he ſcemed much ſurpriſed 
and thocked, having left the infant, as we both ſuppoſed, 
in perfect bcalth, "The forrow he exprelied on that _ 

| On 
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ſion created in my heart new ſentiments of tenderneſs, and 


new emotions of grief, and I again wept in his boſom the 
loſs of the dear creature I had too much idolized. 


I was regaining my health but ſlowly, when one day, 


| ſome hours after Mr. Mortimer went out, as J ſuppoſed, 


to purſue his uſual E a meſlenger brought me 
theſe few lines ;— 


&« My deareſt love will, I know, be diſtreſſed, to find, 
that I am ſuddenly obliged to embark for Holland, our 
affairs there having met with an unjucky blow, and m 
departure admits not of another moment's delay. The 
painful ceremony of taking leave, which my extreme ten- 
derneſs for you would urge, neceſſity enforces me to diſ- 
penſe with; but intreat you will exert your utmoſt forti- 


' tude, and that good ſenſe with which you are fo pecu- 


liarly endowed. Do not injure your health by unneceſſa- 
ry ſorrow; but be as happy as poſlible, for your altectio= 


| nate Mortimer will ſoon embrace you * 


My ſurpriſe and concern, on receiving this intelligence, 
was very great; but I endeavoured to obey the injunctions 


of my loved Mortimer, and reconcile my mind to this 


event, though unexpectedly afflictive, conſoled by the 
cheering hope of his ſpeedy return. Some days revolved 
in anxious ſadneſs, when, one morning, as 1 was fitting in 
dreſſing-room, ruminating on ſcenes that were paſt, 
_ wiſhing for the time that would again reſtore to me 
all that conſtituted my happineſs on earth, him, with 
whom | had united my fate, and on whom I had fixed m. 


beſt affections, a viſitor was announced, a ſtrange lady,— 


1 deſcended into the drawing-room to receive her. She 
aroſe on my entrance, and ſurveyed me in ſilence, with a 
Criticiim bordering on rudeneſs, and a look that beſpoke 


* diſdain, rage, and malice. I begged her to be refeated z 


my eyes were perfectly unacquainted with her form or 
features, which were far from prepoſſeſſing, and J fat in 


painful impatience to be informed of the motive of her 


viſit, when, looking full in my face, ſhe enquired if my 
name was Mortimer, and if I was the wife of Mr. Jarvis 
No. 6, LY Nlortimer? 
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Mortimer ? Piqued and abaſhed at her manner of making 
this | inquiry, I barely replicd in the affirmative. 


Then drop your unbecoming pride, ſaid ſhe, and 


your bate pretenſions; for I am in reality what you aſſume 
the name 0! am the wife, the only lawful wife of Jar- 


Vis M.. She held a paper in her hand as ſhe ut- 
tere ch. (to me more terrible than the ſudden 
arreſt of ac.::;i cou 7 have been) and turning it exultingly 


toward ne, 1 had juſt time to ſee it was a certificate of 
the 73arriage, ſhe affirmed. ſolemnized twelve years before 
he) 4 4 cruel huſband had reſolved on my deſtruction, 
and 4 tun, back infentible in my chair. On my recovery, 
the nrſt object my eyes ſought was my unfeeling rival; 

and en inquiry fer the itrauger of the ervants, u ho fax- 
rounded me, all ſurprited and grieved, and in tears, 


© 
they a eee me, in a manner that ſully aſſured me they 


were acqual nted with the circumſtance of my diſgrace 


and ruin, chat the lady was gone, but ſaid ſhe would ſoon 
return. I offered up a mental prayer, never again to 


meet à being through me fo baſely injured 3 but whoſe na- 


ture inclined ker to infult inſtead of compaſſionating my 
innocent offence, my greater misfortune ; for her's was 
a cauſe which a would eſpouſe, while I ſhould be expelled 
the ſocicty of the virtuous, publicly branded with igno= 
miny, and abandoned to reproach, poverty, and hopeleſs 


forrow, the victim of a brutal barbarous paſſion, a wretch- 


ed wanderer, an unfriended outcait, left to deplore the 
ruinous conſequences of a baſe aclinnation, whoſe poiſon- 
ous quality, like the ſnakc's, is oft? concealed beneath a 


gilded outſide, nor is the hidden venom diſcovered till too 


late. The attributes of love are often aſcribed, and its 
name aſſumed, to render ſucceſsful deſigns that ſhame hu- 
manity, and ſpread deſolation around. Oh] mott pure and 
generous pafion, often productive of a balm for the bit- 
tereſt evils of life, when ſinccre and mutual, how is thy 


name proſtituted to the baſeit purpoſes, and the falſe and 


fatal ſemblance of thy virtue worn, to promote the maſt 
unworthy views! 

As I fat, filent and motionleſs, a loud rapping at the door 
| announced ſome viſitor : I ſtarted up, and invoked Hea- 
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ven to ſhield me from new evils, when a gentleman, 


whom 1 had ever highly eſteemed, the moſt intimate and 


avowed friend of Mr. Mcrtimer, appeared before me.— 
The deep ſenſe of ſhame and ſorrow {truck upon my 
heart, and I turned involuntarily from him. He ap- 
proached me with an air of reſpectful ſadneſs, and raiting 


my eyes to his, their expreſſion affected me fo powerfully, 
that, for the firſt time ſince the dreadful intelligence had 


reached me, I burſt into tears, and they ſeemed to give 


ſome relief to my oppreſſed . He ſcemed greatly to 


ſympathize in my diſtreſs, and uttered ſame conſolatory 


expreſſions, that aſſured me he was not a ſtranger to the 


nature of it. Again he intreated me, with tender ſolici- 


_ tude and frindly concern, to try and compoſe my agicated 
ſpirits, and burſting heart; for that my tituation was not, he 
yet truſted, ſo 9 hopeleſs and dreadful as I might 


imagine. 


« Since then you know my misforturics, Sir, faid I, 
(ſuffering him to lead me to a chair, while he ſeated him- 


ſelf beſide me) Oh! aſſuredly, your feeling foul muſt al- 


low it horrible, beyond what language can deſcribe, al- 


though your compattion and delicacy will not permit you 
to confeſs it. His countenance bore teſtimony to the 
truth of what I uttered. He made an effort to reply, but 


ſeemed at firft unable; at lengt! „ faltering —* Dear, and, 
muſt I add, moſt injured lady, dwell not on a theme ſuffi- 
. Client to diftract a mind like that you poſſeſs. Command 
my zcalous friendſhip, my utmoſt ſervices, they are yours; 


nor ſhall any thing in my power be wanted to brighren 
the gloomy aſpect of your ailairs.” 


He pauſed, and, in tremulous accents, I inquired— 


4 "Then you have ſeen the ſtranger, wronged ſo cruelly, fo 


innocently, and «4 me?“ He looked a mournful acquic- 


cence. 


« And whither can I fly ? (I cane) where haſte 
to hide my wretchedneſs ? Here [ cannot, muſt nut, ano- 


ther hour remain !”” 


« 1 think it not adviſeable you ſhould, ſaid Mr. Beau- 


fort; for, (he continued, with apparent regret) ſorry am J 


to add to grief already too poignant; but this abode will 
Joon be unfurniſhed; an exaſpcrated creditor Is now ready 
N | to 
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to ſeize on every thing. The viſitor you lately had will 
gain but little by diſtreſſing your gentle nature; for our 
unhappy and deluded Mortimer is, I fear, utterly ruined.— 


This morning I received this,” putting into my hand 


a letter, which contains theſe words: 


« Undone and diſtracted, on you is my only reliance, 
Hitherto I have found you a fincere and ſteady friend; 
fail me not in this trying hour. I merit my fate, for involy- 

ing a woman that adores me in my ruin! My Clarinda— 
but why do I call her mine? I am, in fact, the wretched 
guilty huſband of another woman! "That woman is now 
in London, and this hour am I informed of this unwelcome 
news, this grievous addition to my troubles! She has 
traced my reſidence and connections, and was, ere the in- 


telligence reached me, preparing to aſſail me. Ere now 
all, I doubt not, 1s diſcovered! I dare never again return 
to my houſe, my country, my adored love! for ſuch, 


Beaufort, ſhe aſſuredly is. I could not exiſt without her; 
and, to ſecure the bliſs for which I fighed, ſelfiſhly de- 
ſtroyed its object! Beggary and diſgrace will henceforth 


be; but I am incapable of finiſhing the ſentence—its hor- 


ror {ſtrikes too forcibly on my mind. Every moment 
adds a deeper gloom to the aſpect of my affairs. Heavy 
emvarraliments furrouncing me, determined me to fly to 
Holland, in hopes of procuring relief or reſpite ; but ſince, 
waiting at this port for the wind to favour the pacquet's 
failing, I have received accounts from London, confirm- 


ing my worlt apprehenſions and preſent miſeries. My 


late diſtreſſes, and my foul devoted to another object, and 


long eſtranged, indeed never attached to my real wife, 


rendered me ihamefully and imprudently neglectiul of her 
ſupport, and want has driven her to England from France, 


wh. c I ſome years ago fixed her. I have likewiſe now 
before me letters from Holland, that all my ſpeculations 
there are ſunk in ruin, and, too ſure confirmations, that in 
England I muſt no more hope an aſylum ! And whither 
to direct my future ſteps I know not; but to remain an- 
other moment here is dangerous. © 

« Oh! my lovely, my beloved Clarinda! real and only 
choice of my heart, ill have I repaid thy worth, thy affec- 


tion, 
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tion, and fidelity ! What will become of her, Beaufort ? 
or who will conſole or ſhield her future days? Who guard 
her againſt the inſults of an enraged rival, the injuſtice and 
wrongs of a malignant world? Write to her I dare not; 
although I wiſh for that forgiveneſs, I cannot now intreat, 
as the only balm that can heal my wounded conſcience. — 


My wife will find friends ; the juſtice of her cauſe will 


plead in her behalf; but who will protect or defend m 
guiltleſs and injured Clarinda? Her ſenſibility and deli- 


cacy will increaſe her ſufferings: My deep repentance 


comes too late; but, ah generous and friendly Beaufort, 
for ſuch have I ever found you, as you area man, pity and 
conſole the innocent victim of my crimes, I conjure you. 
A little time may enable me to repay the bleſſing of your 


aid at this important juncture or, ſhould that power fail, 


the Almighty Power, who thus awful vifits my olfen- 

ces, will hear the prayers of martyr'd truth and lovelineſs, 

and reward your affiſtance of it. | 
Clarinda's little fortune is ſunk amidſt my ruin. . was 


villain enough to riſque it on an adventurous ſcheme that 
failed the day preceding that in which we parted. This 
laſt circumſtance adds heavily to my tortured feelings. — 


May heaven and you befriend the only object of my fer- 


vent love, wy fond and painſul ne 


J. MORTIMER” 


J continued holding the letter in my hand, in a kind 
of ſtupor of grief. C ompaſſion for the ſufferings of Mr. 


Mortimer, his ruined circumſtances and burdened mind, 


reſſed ſtrongly on my feelings, and the bitter ſenſe of my 
own hard lot, yielded to that of his more acute woes ; for 
what pangs can equal thoſe inflicted by an accuſing ſpirit 


within our own boſoms? An interval of lence enſued. 


1 forgot that I was not alone; buſy recollections crowded 


on my memory, and racking thoughts paſied through my 


mind, when Mr. Beaufort remind =] me of his pretence, 


by faying, cc Scarcely had I received that latter when the 


lady, who has, in my opinion, ſo e e and abrupt- 


ly | 1 ntruded on you, was introduced by Sir Hanibal Graſp, 
with 
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with whom I underſtand Mortimer is deeply involved. 

You know him, madam, for an illiberal and hard-hearted 

man; but I laboured all in my power to mediate matters, 

did not acquaint them with the circumſtance of the letter ; 

but readily undertook this embaſly to you, to prevent your 
being again diſtreſſed.“ 


Ihen, Sir, you are authorized to warn me hence! PE 


I exclaimed, with quicknels. 


« Heaven forbid! (faid Mr. Beaufort) I am incapable 


of undertaking ſuch an office: 1 would adviſe and ſuccour 
you to my utmoſt ability; but never embitter your too 
ſevere calamities. Would to God I could entirely obliter- 
ate them and their remembrance !”? 

« But whither can I direct my ſteps, ſaid I: Who will 
receive a deſtitute, unhappy being, like me?“ 

J have revolved each circumſtance within my mind, 


Madam, (replied Mr. Beaufort) relative to this moſt un- 


fortunate affair, and know of an aſylum, where, I think, 
you will be ſecure of peaceful ſolitude awhile, and kind at- 
tention, both of which are, I doubt not, moſt deſirable to 

py at preſent. It is under the roof of a widow lady, that 
1 lang have known, where, I truſt, to procure you the 
bleffines I mention, if ſuch you can efteenn them.” 


I exprefled what I felt, and begged another moment 


5 might not be delayed. My wearables were ſoon packed 


up, and I bade adieu to that dwelling no longer mine, 


while the domeſtics ſurrounded me with prayers, bene- 
dictions and tears. 

It was to an unfrequented part of the metropolis where 
Mr. Beaufort conveyed me; there 1 was introduced as 
his relation, juſt arrived from the country on ſome bufi- 
neſs, which would probably detain me ſome months in 
town, and met with a reception equal to my beſt wiſhes. 
The appearance and manners of the miſtreſs of the houſe, 


who was in the decline of life, inſtantly prepoſſeſſed me in 


her favour, politeneſs and kumanity ſeemed blended with 
candor, and the elegance of a court, with the ſincerity and 
_ artleſinels of ruſtic worth. She had an apartment vacant, 
which Mr. Beaufort engaged for me, and there being 
other lodgers in the houle, who boarded with her, it was 
agreed that I ſhould do the ſame; but yet live apart from 

the 


ty 
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the reſt of the family, entirely ſecluded, in my own apart- 
ment, where my meals were to be ſent; a plan, which 


both prudence and inclination rendered to me the moſt 


eligible. No leſs pleaſed with this agreeable woman, than 
ſhe appeared delighted with me; Mr. Beaufort ſaid all that 
would enhance my conſequence i in her eſtimation, telling 
her, I was a young lady, whoſe reſidence in town was for 
ſome time rendered necellary, by a diſpute relative to my 


affairs, which the law was to decide; and, as was m 


wiſh, I again reſumed the only name to which I had a 


title. Mr. Beaufort continued with me ſome hours, and 
after ſaying every thing poſhble to comfort and footh m 
mind, left me with profeff ons of the melt ſacred friend- 


ſhip and high eſteem, aſſuring me of ſeeing him on the 


following morning, and recommending me to the Care 


and kindneſs of the lady of the houſe, who ſeemed every 
way qualified and inclined to do juſtice to his encomiums 
on her, and neglect no means in her power to render me 


content: But, alas! content had winged its flight from 


my tad foul, and the moment I found myfelf alone, every 
horror that marked my fate, forcibly poſſeſſed my mind; 
nor could my utmoſt fortitude ſupport me againſt its dire 


_ Infliction, its deep effect. The day patled in fad reflec- 
25 tions, the night in agonies hardly to be delincated. The 
morning brought the only coniolation I expected, the 


promiſed viſit from Mr. Beaufort, who informed me, that 
the officers of juſtice were buſied in ſecuring all the effects 
of Mr. Mortimer, and his unhappy wite w ould moſt like- 
ly be entirely deſtitute. This intelligence {truck a cold 


damp through my heart. 1 mourned her deſtiny equally 


with my own, and had Heaven preſerved to me my own 
humble ſtore, molt gladly would I have ihared it with her, 
and added every endeavour in my power to ſooth her mis- 
fortunes; but that bleſling, and all others to which my 
heart aſpired, relentleſs fate denied me; miſery and diſap- 
pointment was my doom, and to ſubmit to it with relig- 


nation my duty. 


The unceaung perturbation of my mind brought on a 
long and dangerous ilincſs, during which heavy expences 
were incurred, and my life deſpaired of; but the number 
of my ſorrows were not complete, and 1 was ſpared. * 

cou 
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could gain no intelligence of the lot of him, for whom 1 


was, and am ſtill, in ſpite of reaſon, tenderly anxious, and 
from whom my utter ruin aroſe. Sadneſs corroded my 
heart, and united with bodily ſufferings to mark my alter- 
ed form and features, when one day, not long after my re- 
covery ceaſed to be doubtful, Mr. Beaufort, during one 
of his frequent viſits, after a long and confuſed preamble, 


ſurpriſed me by an avowal of love! I would have turned 


a liſtleſs ear to the unwelcome ſounds ; but it was impoſ- 
fible z he preſſed with ardor his inſulting ſuit ; the delu- 
fion vaniſhed that had concealed him from me, and I be- 
held him undiſguiſed. „„ 
Grieved and offended by his warm addreſs -“ Do you 
not know I have no heart to give!” I mournfully de- 
manded—<« Ah! Sir, loſe not yourſelf in my opinion 


add not to the forrows of the wretched—you know I have 
no love to beſtow—the voice of joy is dead to me I live 


only to penitence and ſadneſs the child of ſorrow and diſ- 


appointment.” But ſti]! he urged his paſſion, and the im- 


poſſibility of ſubduing it. He was young, handſome, ele- 
gant; but my ſoul was inſenſible to theſe attractions : I 
believed him poſſeſſed of intrinſic worth, and valued him 


for it; his other qualities could make no impreſſion on a 
mind mourning its ſtrong attachment to another, its cruel 


diſappointment in its molt favoured object. Mr. Beau- 
fort likewiſe, I underitood, was bleſt with a genteel ſuffi- 
ciency, which he beſought me to ſhare. Amazed, no leſs 
than ſhocked, at his temerity, I beheld him with ſilent 
wonder and diſdain, until obliged to reply; I did fo, with 
a fincerity that evidently excited his reſentment. From 
that hour diſguſt was planted in my heart toward him, and, 


when he perſiſted continually to urge his daring paſſon, 


his inſolent propoſals, abhorrence ſoon ſucceeded, until 


provoked by my undiſguiſed ſentiments toward him, he 


reminded me of my obligations to him; the ſmooth miſ- 


treſs of the manſion warmly, but cunningly, eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and, when late, I found that I was in the power of 
beings wholly deſtitute of every worthy feeling; that the } 


ſuppoſed amiable widow preyed on the moſt degraded of 
the human ſpecies, and adminiſtered to the vices of man- 


kind; that ſhe was one of thoſe who ſubſiſted by intrigue, 
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to which the hypocrite, Beaufort; was a ſecret devotee 
and that I was entirely in his power, and allured thither 
for the purpoſe his conduct then avowed. When theſe 
alarming truths preſented themſelves before me, my onl 

ſafety ſeemed in flight, and I meditated how I could beſt 
affect it. After much conſideration I formed a plan, in 
which I engaged a young and uncorrupted woman, a fer- 
vant in the houſe, and whoſe deformity, and forbidding al- 
ſpect, had been the defence of her honor, to be my aſſiſt- 


ant. But our plan was diſcovered, and the baleful enemy 


to her own ſex, exaſperated by difappointment of her prey, 


and the ſcorn 1 openly profeſſed of her depravity, arreſted 


me for a debt of upwards of a hundred and ſeventy 
pounds! 


Beaufort, on his own terms, again offered to enfranchiſe 


me, and ſettle upon me a handſome ſhare of his fortune for 
lite, which, when I haughtily rejected, I was delivered up 


into the hands of what they termed juſtice, and ſoon con- 


veyed here *, where I have now been languithing many 


months. F AR this {al haunt of forrow, I have written 


to many of my former friends; but prejudice and {lander 


has ſhut their hearts againſt me! My unfortunate union 
with the deluded Mortimer, ſure none but the blindly un- 


juſt, and groſsly ignorant, can ſtigmatize as a crime in me, 


however fatal to myſclt, and others its conſequences.— 

But the deſigning, treacherous, cruel Beaufort, by ſubtilty, 
has made it univer rfally 8 by all who know, or ever 
heard of me and my misfortunes, that I was fo depraved in 
principle, ſo loft to every ſenſe of reciitude and feeling, as 
to conſent to become his miſtreſs, immediately on the dif 
covery of my ſuppoſed huſband's perhcy ; and my preſent 
ſufferings are adjudged to proceed from Beaufort's having 


proved me faithleſs, and depraved beyond endurance, and 


having, in conſequence, withdrawn nis e and 
abandoned me to my fate. 

Such is the injurious falſhocd induſtriouſſy Drop: agated 
by that arch villain, whom the diſappointment of his ſan- 
guine hopes has converted f.om a tuppliant lover into an 
implacable enemy. The barbarous ſlander is confirmed 
by the long ſecluſion and filence which my ſevere ſhock, 
extreme grief, and long illneſs, occationed, and the feel - 
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ings of every being without theſe walls, that ever knew or 
reſpected me, is now hardened againſt me, reject the truth 


of my diſtreſs as the fraudtul invention of an abandoned 


creature, and deſpiſe more than they ever profeſſed to 
eſteem and value me. Now it is, that I have felt acutely 
the loſs of Mrs. Yeldon ; ſenſible and generous, ſhe knew 
the human heart, knew me ſuperior to the charge of baſe- 
neſs alledged againſt me, and would not have reſted ſatis- 
fied to detert her forrowing friend, in compliance with any 


inſtigation or ſcandalous report; but carefully have in- 


veſtigated the truth, acted conſiſtently with that, and the 
principles of humanity and religion, and of whatever na- 
ture my misfortunes, would have conſoled and befriended 
me; but how few are like her, experience now ſhews 
me. 

In ycu and Mr. Sedmore's goodneſs heaven has vouch- 
fafed a bleſſing I had deſpaired of ever again finding.— 
Death, 1 long hoped, would ſpeedily cut ſhort the thread 


of my woes; but the wiſhed-for releaſe is ſtill delayed. 


The bitterneſs of my affliction is aſſuredly now pait ; my 

heart can no more experience a repetition of thoſe evils, 

the memory of which has planted in my heart anguiſh, that 
can only ceaſe with my exiſtence on earth. 


Had I never deviated from the path of prudence, thoſe 


recent ills, moſt probably, would not have reached me.— 
From my firſt error, as I have before obſerved, I date 


every ſucceſſive ſorrow; for had I not been deluded from 


my duty, robbed by treacherous wiles of the ſweet and 
peaceful conſciouſneſs of innocence, and ſeduced from the 
ways of unſullied purity, and heart-felt eaſe ; had I never 
been miſled by love, or ambition, I ſhould not have turn- 
ed diſdainfully from thoſe whom honor, virtue, and an 
equal ſtation, qualified to render me happy, in the line 


marxed out by Providence, and endeared by cuſtom ; but 
my days had paſſed in guiltleſs joy, in my natal ſpot, and 


with thoſe friends by whom I was moſt tenderly beloved, 
the contented partner of ſome worthy man—perhaps the 
mother of a beauteous ſmiling family, and the eve of my 
life been bleſt by their felicity and virtues. But my firtt 
tatally aſpiring attachment blaſted every future hope, 
fore ed me : Irom thoſe dear haunts where happineſs once 
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awaited me, where artleſs worth and elegant ſucicucy 
oft' courted my acceptance, direct:d my 4 to genes of. 
public life, for which nature never eme ta have de- 
ligned me, and compelled me to attempt the dangers of a 


| treacherous world. 


Pardon, reader, my having thus long treſpaſſe d on your 


feelings and patience ; you, perhaps, will ſmypathize aud 


pity, where others, leſs exalted, may condema. 


A N ECU Y OTE 
OF THE LAT E 
DOCTOR GOLDSMITH. 


HOSE! in the 


Walt aCqual; ated with the brirate cha- 
race FL. of th. 4 


Doctor, nov, that c onomy and force 
a were dot ambiigit tus catalne zue of his virtucs. In 
the ſuic of his peu ners (and he generally enlarged his 
liſt as he eolirged is finances) was the late uafortunate 
Jack Pilkington, or ſcribbling memory, ho had ferved ©. 
the Doctor fo mar y tricks, that he d- ipaired of getting ; 
any more money from him, without coming out with a 
chef d cure once for all. He accordingly called on the 
Doctor one morning, and running abuut tue room in a fit 
of joy, told him! ns fortune was mad. How 10, Jack! 25 
ſays tne Doctor. Why, favs Jack, ihe Ducheſs of Marl- 


porough, you mutt know, bas 54 had a ſtrange penchant 
7. 7 2 DES to: 
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for a pair of White Mice; and as I knew they were ſome- 
times to be had in: the Eaft Indies, I commiſſioned a friend 
of mine, who was £c:.1z out then, to get them for me, 
and he is this morning arriv 0 v ith tio of the moſt beau- 
tiful little animals in nature.“ After Jack had hnifhed this 
account with a traniport ct joy, he lengthened his viſage, 
by telling the Doctor all was ruined, for without two gui- 
neas to buy a cage for the mice, he could not. preſent 
them. 

The Doctor wee as he ſaid himſelf, had 
but half a guinca in the world, which he offered him. But 
Pilkington was not to be beat out of his ſcheme; he per- 
ceived the Doctor's watch hanging up in his room, and 
aſter prefacing on the indelicacy of tae propoſal, hinted, 
that © If he could ſpare that watch for a wee, he could 
raiſe a few guineas on it, which he would repay him with 
gratitude.” 

The Doctor would not be the means of ſpoiling a 
man's fortune for ſuch a trifle, He accordi.uly took 
down the watch, and gave it to him, which Jack | immedi- 
ately took to the pawnbioker' s, raiſed what he could on it, 
and never once looked after the Doctor, till he ſent to bor- 
row another half guinea from him on his death-bed, which 
= other, under ſuch enen very generouſly ſent 
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LOTHARIO AND OLINDA, 


ANECDOTE, 


OTH ARIO was the fon of a Baron in the weſt of 


England, a youth with every accomplithn.ent ade- 
quate to his birth, and Olinda was the only URINE of 


HBelfont, a gentleman of middling circumſtances, who had 
fixed his affections totally on Olinda, whoſe uparalleled 


beauty, at an aſſembly, a place too frequently the bane of 


| the ſex, attracted the love of Lothario. They vied wich 


each other; but love, that paſſion that has no bounds, 
could not be kept ſecret—their eyes betrayed them. At 
length Lothario accoſted the gentle maid, who being em 


barraſſed with his words, which were all- towering love, the 
ſtrove, but could not conccal her paſſion, 


A mutual correſpondence from that time ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, until a day fatal to all. Olinda's father, who, : 


mindful of the welfare of his daughter, by chance received 
a letter from the lovely youth. Enraged, he tore it open; 
but when the contents were diſcloſed, the phrenzy he ex- 


preſſed is not to be depicted. He tore, he raved, he could 


not ſubdue his paſhon : but afterwards contemplation 
| cauſed him, although againſt his heart, to diflemble. 


A number of letters paſſed on both ſides, until tired 


with uncouth love, they upbraided each other with their 
ſuppoſes inen all Which, by the treachery of the 


ſervants 
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ſervants they too credulouſly truſted, were conveyed to 
Belfont. 

Lothario's mind being now rroubled by the imagined 
fickleneſs of the fair, in a fate of deſpair reſolved on death, 
intreating his friend Charles Bygrav e, When he became 
exanimate Clay, to pierce the cars of the fair Olinda with 
her broken vows, ior all che ſtratagems a true friend 
could meditate, could not mollify the inflexible mind of 
the unhappy youth. 

On his death, which he too raſhly perpetrated, By- 
gray c diſpatched the following: 


TO OLIND A. 


„ Cruel and ungenerous Fair, 


« The deluded youth, Lothario, this morning, with 2 
potant draught, (conveyed to him by what means I have 
not learnt) put a period to an exiſtence, by you made 
wretched, and in his dying accents deſired that the encloi- 
ed ien be dchvered to the cruel Olinda by 


CuARLES BYGRAVE 


TO OLINDA. 


“ Ungenerous Olinda, 


« Do not your vows, your fighs, your proteſtations of 
love ſtrike you? and have you not deluned a youth, too 
generous, to an inſolent, corrupt, and tullicd fair? O, 
Olinda ! the mighty gods, the kinured gods, bear witneſs, 
that I would think otherwiſe, but while 4 ou are loft all 
_ remorſe, I in deſperation meet death wich contriton.— 

Though my prayers and intreaties avail nothing, yet when 
in canonized earth my lifeleſs body. is laid, rer:ember 


LoTHARIO. 


Olinda's 


a 8 


Cuhamele—his honeſty was great, prudence 
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Olinda's father received them hy the treacherous ſer- 


vants, which, when he had peruſed, he entered Olinda's 


apartment, delivered them, and retired. When ſhe had 
informed herſelf of the fatal news, with the thoughts 
of her father's diſcovery, ſhe fell, and pinioncd death graſp- 


ed her tender years. 


Lothario's father ſoon received intelligence of his ſon's 
death. Enraged at the injury, he rem: red a ſummons to 
Belfont, who, irritated alſo at the injury he received, met 
the Baronet. But, O fatal deſtiny !—I he good old man 


| loſt an aged life in revenging his ſon's cauſe. When 
- Belfont returned, and found that he had been the cauſe of 


this unhappy cataſtrophe, he laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf. 


This is che ile of the amours of 1 and Olinda, 


which is not to be paralleled in the annals of that paſſion, 


* hich cauſes the remark of 


OMNIA VINCET AMOR, 


KENGUS AND SEFFERTINA, 


CHINESE TALE. 


TN the province of Hucang, and near to Honan, there 
lived a 'Tartarian refugee, who received the Emperor 

of China's protection he was ſecure in his perſon—his 
little and remaining ad was not moleſted—his name was 


and good- 
nature 
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nature were equally conſpicuous in the whole courſe of his 
behaviour. Of his family I ſhall only mention an elder 
fon, whoſe name was Kengus, his age twenty hve—he 
was in his perſon decent, his education was liberal, and 
he was „ every inch” a gentleman. This young man 
was honoured with an appointment by the Emperor in his 
cavalry, and he made a reſpectable figure in it. It fo hap- 
pened that he was detached with a number of Chineſe troops 
to a town named Cungy, near the city Ian; within about 
a league of Cungy was another town named Xenzi, in 
which place lived Suchurman, a man diſtinguiſhed for 
mean art and ſubtlety, but very rich. Ganynen was the 


name of his ſon ; Seffertina was the name of his daughter. 


She was virtuous, with an exalted mind, and an amiable 
heart; ſhe deſpiſed thoſe principles by which her father 
was ſtrongly actuated. Her brother was depraved—he 
talked of virtues which he never felt; his foul was cor- 
rupt; he was a diſgrace to humanity. Wretched, there- 
fore, was poor Scttcrtina's condition with ſuch a father 
and ſuch a brother. 


The Rercely burning rays of the fun dried up the 


fountains and the harveſt planted upon the plain; Heaven, 
at laſt, beſprinkled the earth with cooling ſhowers, and 
nature re- aſſumed her beauty. Kengus, accuſtomed to ride 
out, took this opportunity to be grateful. Chance di- 


rected him to the houſe of Suchurman: he was abſent, 


but Seffertina was at home, and alone. Kengus, agreeably 
to the cuſtom of the country, was introduced, and did not 
remain long unacquainted with the ſuperior, the attractive 
greatneſs of the fair Seffertina. He loved—a flame was 
reciprocally kindled, not to be extinguiſhed. It was the 


peculiar requeſt of Setfertina, that Kéngus ſhould aſk Su- 


churman's conſent to marry; he complied—partly com- 
plicd; but there was baſenefs mixed with his compliance. 


However, their hearts were fo {trongly cemented, that an 


eſcape was meditated. Succeſs favoured them, and the 
marriage ceremony was performed in private. Cuhamele, 
who had ever promoted the intereſts of his fon, gave his 


kind aſſiſtance. Propoſals, cguaily ſplendid and honour- 
able, vere made by Cuhamele to Suchurman in behalf of 


te 
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the young couple; but he trifled, returned indeterminate 
anſwers, was peeviſh and ill-natured. Seffertina too, 
{pontaneouſly, ſolicited his aid—His reply was —“ I will 
give you nothing: may you ever be wretched : this is 
your father's with.” Life to a mind like her's was of no 
importance. 

Thus diſappointed, ſhe repaired to her dear Kengus, 
and in a Janguage truly noble, informed him of the 


treatment ſhe had met with from her father, and theſe 
were her concluding words—< I feel for your future diſ- 


appointments and diſtreſſes, on my account—lI have ever 


_ conſidered my father as my Protector hut farewell, my 


love — farewell.“ 
Diſtraction, at that moment, ſeized her mind, and ſoon 


afterwards her frenzy drove her to deprive herſelf of her 
Exiſtence. 


The ie the fatal events which have, of late, 


originated in this kingdom, from unequal, and from com- 
pullive marriages, are numerous. This man piques him 
ſelf on having heaped up riches; another lays a conhider- 
able ſtreſs on the nobility of his blood; but he only is 


truly ennobled, truly enriched, who has, by his own virtu- 


ous induftry, acquired in life the moſt ſatisfactory of all 


characters, the character of a good man. To thoſe who 


at preſent live unreconciled to their ſons and daughters, I 


particularly addreſs myſelf. *Tis a duty incumbent on 
parents to forgive; thoſe who do not, may aſſure them- 
ſelves that they will ſooner or later, in ſome ſhape or 


— be puniſhed for their unrelenting behaviour, 
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ADVENTURE 
OP 
& YOUNG OFFICER. 


TYNURING the laſt war in America, a band of ſavages 
| having ſurprized and defeated a party of the Engliſh, 
tuch of thoſe as were not actually killed on the ſpot, had 
very little chance of getting away from enemies, who 
were much more quick of foot than they ; and who pur- 
ſuing them with unrelenting fury, uſed thoſe whom they 
overtook with a barbarity almoſt without example, even 
in thoſe countries. OE TE 
A young Engliſh officer, preſſed by two favages who 
were making at him with up-lifted fhatches, had not the 
leaſt hope of eſcaping death, and thought of nothing now 
but to ſell his life as dear as he could. Juſt then, an old 
favage, armed with a bow, drew near him, in the act to 
pierce him with an arrow; but after taking aim at him, all on 


a ſudden he drops his point, and runs to throw himſelf be- 


tween the young Engliſhman and the two barbarians, who 
were going to maſſacre him. Theſe drew back, out of 
reſpect to the motions of the old man, who, with ſigns of 
peace, tooł the officer by the hand, after removing his ap- 
prehenſions by friendly geſtures, and carried him home 
with him to his hut. There he treated him with great 
humanity and gentleneſs, leſs like his ſlave than his com- 
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panion. He taught him the Abenakee language, and the 


coarſe arts in uſe among thoſe people. They lived very 


well ſatisfied with each other. One only point of the old 


man's deportment could not but give the young officer 
ſome uneaſineſs; he would ſometimes ſurprize the ſavage, 
fixing his cyes upon him, when after looking long and 
ſtedfaſtly at him, he would let fall ſome tears. 

However, on the return of the ſpring, the Abenakees 
took the field again, and proceeded in queſt of the Eng- 


liſh. 


The old man, who had ſtill remains of vigour enough 


to bear the fatigues of war, went along with his country- 


men, not forgetting to take his priſoner with him. They 


made a march of above two hundred leagues through the 


trackleſs wilds and foreſts of that country, till at length 
they came within view of a plain, in which they diſcover- 
ed an Engliſh camp. This the old favage ſhewed to his 
young companion; and at the ſame time eying him wiſt- 
fully, and marking his countenance.— 


There (ſays he) are thy brothers, waiting to give us 


= battle. What fayeſt thou ? I preſerved thee from death. 


I have taught thee to build canoes ; to make bows and ar- 


rows; to catch the deer of the foreſt ; to wield the hatchet, 


with all our arts of war. What waſt thou when I took _ 
thee home to my dwelling? Thy hands were as the hands 


of a mere child; they could ſerve thee but little for thy 
defence, and leſs yet for providing thee means of ſubſiſt- 


ence. Thy ſoul was in the dark: thou wert a ſtranger to 


all neceſſary knowledge. To me thou oweſt life, the 


means of life, every thing. — Couldſt thou then be un- 
grateful enough to go over to join thy countrymen, and 
to lift the hatchet againſt us?“ 

The young Engliſhman made anſwer, that he ſhould, it 


was truz, have a juſt repugnance to the carrying arms 
againſt thoſe of his own nation, but that he would never 
turn them againſt the Abenakees, whom, ſo long as he 


mould live, he would conſider as his brothers. 

Art this the ſavage dejected his head; and lifting up his 
hands, he covered his face with them, as it were in a deep 
meditation. After he had remained tome time in this at- 
titude, he looked carneftly at the Engliſh o.Jicer, and faid 
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to him in a tone of grief, mixed with tenderneſs, « Haſt 
thou a father?” He was alive (anſwered the young man) 


when leit the country.“ Oh, how unhappy muſt he 


be!“ faid the ſavage. After a moment's pauſe of ſilence, 


he added, © Doſt thou not know that I too was once a 


father? Alas! I am no longer one. No: I am no longer 
a father] I ſaw my own ſon fall in battle. He fought by 
the ſide of me. I ſaw him die like a man; die, covered 
with wounds as he fell. But I revenged him.” _ 
As he pronounced theſe words with the moſt pathetic 
emphaſis, he ſhuddered, he ſeemed to breathe with pain, 
choaked with inward groans, which he was endeavouring 
to ſtifle, His eyes looked wild, but no tears came from 
them. Little by little, the violence of his agitations 


ceaſed: he grew calm, and turning towards the eaſt, he 
pointed to the riſing ſun, and ſaid to the young Engliſh- 


man, © Sceſt thou yon beauteous luminary, the ſun in all 
its ſplendor ? Does the fight of it afford thee any pleaſure ?”? 
« Undoubtedly, (anſwered the officer) who can behold fo 


fine a ſky without delight?” “ And yet, to me, it no 
longer gives any!“ fays the ſavage. After pronouncing 


| theſe few words, he turned, and caſting his eyes on a buſh 
in full lower, „ See! (faid he) young man, does not that 

ay appearance of flowers give thce a ſort of joy to look at 
it?“ —< It does indeed,” replied the officer. And yet 
= 4 the old man) it delights not me !” adding, with ſome 

degree of impetuolity, «© Depart—haite—fly to yon camp 
of thy friends. Get home, that thy father may ſtill ſee 


with pleaſure the riſing of the ſun, and the flowers of the 
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| ALMIRA AND CHRISTIANA, 
A TALE, 


IHE viciffitudes of fortune are more numerous than 
thoſe of the ſeaſons, but yet not leſs beneficial. 


Thoſe virtues which would otherwiſe lie dormant, are by 
this means called forth to action, and an heroic character 


is formed. 

The hiſtory of Almira and Chriſtiana is an illuſtration 
of this remark. They were the daughters of Palzmon, 
a name well known in the county of „and illuſtri- 
ous for the acts of beneficence with which he ſmoothed the 


| brow of care, and wiped away the trickling tear from the 


cheeks of affliction. His ettate was cont1derable, which 


he derived both from his anceſtors, and from his traffic as 
a merchant. His two daughters loſt their mother in their 
early days, but found her place ſo well ſupplied by the at- 


tentions of their father, and a maiden aunt, that their loſs 
was, in ſome meaſure, unperceived. Almira, the eldeſt, 
was of a remarkable delicate form : Chriſtiana was more 
robuſt; yet there was an elegance in the manner of the 
latter, that more than compenſated for the advantage of 
the former. The mutual affection Which they had for 


each other was proverbial in the village where they reſided, 


arid attracted the notice of every one in their neighbour- | 
hood. nt were the ofters which were made them to 
recommend | 
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recommend to them the Hymeneal ties ; but they could 
not bear the thoughts of a ſeparation : Palemon both ad- 
mired and lamented the {trength of their attachment. 
When Almira was in the ſeventeenth year of her age, 
her father received a terrible ſhock by the capture of four 
veſſels in their return from Jamaica; but as loſſes gene- 
rally meet us ina crowd, a litigious neighbour, who had in- 
ſtituted a ſuit againſt him, gained his cauſe, and by that 
means ſtripped him of his patrimonial eſtate. The nu- 
merous crowd of ſuitors which buzzed about Almira and 
her ſiſter diſappeared as ſoon as 1 5 heard of Palæmon's 
misfortunes; only two remained, Damon and Lycidas, 


whole love was diſintereſted and warm, and eine 


from benevolence. They each of them ſtrove to ſolace 
the partner of their choice; they offered Palæmon their 


beſt offices; but he, alas! was too deeply wounded with 


his own diſtreſs, and the foreſight of the diſtreſs to which 
his two daughters were readv to be expoſed, to receive 


either comfort or aſſiſtance. Grief ſoon cut the thread of 


his life, and he left his daughters to the care of provi- 
dence. 


Unable to bear the ſight of a place where they had loft 


every thing that was dear, they removed into a diſtant part 


of the country, and determined to earn the bread of neceſ- 
ſity by the hands of induſtry. . The diſtaff was the ſupport 
of Chriſtiana, and the cares of a rural life the employ of 


Almira. Some years elapfed in this ſolitude, before their 


aſſiduities had conciliated them friends, or made them no- 
ticed by their neighbours. The ſcanty proviſion which 
they acquired by their toil was ſweetened by their reſigna- 
tion to the awards of Providence, and inſtead of repining 


at their lot, they were thankful to heaven for its being no 
worle. They had felt the vanity of affluence, and looked 


up to the wealthy without either admiration. or envy.— 
The dependence which they had on that Being that 
ſhowers bleſſings upon every condition of life, and irradi- 


| ates with his ſun both the cottage of the peaſant, and the 


palace of the monarch, had determined to reward their ath- 
ance, and bring them out of their obſcurity. 
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In the days of harveſt Almira iſſued into the fields with 


her ſnowy meaſure in her hand. The ruſtics, on ſeeing 
ber, were ſmit with her form, and the patience which 


ſhewed itſelf in her modeſt eyes. They felt their boſoms 
glow with benevolence, and wondered how elegance 
could be drefled in the raiment of ruſticity. They ſuſ- 
pended their work to admire her charms ; but they were 
ſtill more attracted by the meekneſs which diſplayed itſelf 
in her manner. By a laudable negligence they defignedly 


ſcattered the golden ears, which ſhe gathered up with + 


filent ejaculations, and carried home with a religious tranſ- : 
port. 


On her return, ſhe found her ſiſter fit ting with her diſ- 


taff, who mingled the tears of joy with her on viewing the 


greatneſs of her acquiſition. The ruſtics were ſo much 


mitten with what they had ſeen, that they made it the 


ſubject of their diſcourſe during the whole evening. Their 
maſter overheard their converſation, and enquired whether 
they knew the name and occupation of the perſon who was 
the object of their admiration, and being appriſed of their 
ignorance, he begged them not to be too careful of his 


property, but to ſuffer the fair gleaner to profit from a 
ſpentaneous ſupineneſs. 


The next day he viſited his fields in e 


beheld the fair gleaner; on the fight of her he felt a 


tumultuous emotion in his breaſt, to which he had 
long been a ſtranger; but pride made him check it, leſt 
he ſhould demean himſelf too much, by making an attach- 
ment with one in ſo low a condition; yet, beholding ſa 
much elegance under fo mcan attire, he could not but per- 


ſuade himſelf, that the perſon muſt once have figured in a 


higher ſphere, and muſt have been reduced to the [tate in 


vrhich he ſaw her by the hands of diſtreſs. 


When ſhe had almoſt filled her meaſure, Almira bent 
her ſteps to the cottage in which ſhe dwelt, and the maſ- 
ter of the reapers followed her, at a diſtance, without her 
perceiving him. | 

Her ſiſter, amazed at the plentifulneſs of her new ac- 


quiſition, fell on her knees, and offered up the ejaculations 


of gratitude for this addition to its bleſſings, Almira joined 


Vith her in the ſolemn addreſs, The ttranger who faw 


their 
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their attitudes, reſolved to ſhare with them in their hap- 
pineſs, and to inform himſelf of their hiſtory. He ap- 
proached them with the utmoſt delicacy, aſking pardon 
for his intruſion, and begged to be acquainted with 
the nature of their employment, and promiſed them his 
beſt offices. 

Almira, who eyed him as he ſpake, recognized in him 
her old ſuitor Lycidas; ſhe bluſhed and caſt her eyes 
downward. Lycidas, looking at her more attentively, 
diſcovered her to be the object of his affections; he preſ- 
ſed her hands to his lips with raptures, which ſhe drew 
away with precipitation, and with her eyes told him, that 
he had been guilty of a freedom which delicacy could not 
warrant. Lycidas, after apologizing for his temerity, 
made himſelf acquainted with the incidents which had be- 


fallen them, from their father's death; expatiated on the 
conſtancy of his paſſion; told Chriſtiana that Damon's 


was not ſeſs inviolate; and promiſed to viſit them the next 
day, and bring him along with him. 


He kept his word— Phe tenderneſs of the interview 


may be better imagined than expreſſed, With much per- 


fuafion the two ſiſters conſented to give them their hands, 


after having extorted from them this condition, that as 
they had always been inſeparable, they ſhould be ſeparated 

by no other cauſe but that which diflolves every tye on 
earth. 
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TIE 


PRINCE SALVADOR AND ISABELLA. 


ALVADOR, fon to the king of alarge ride in the 
Eaſt Indies: in one day loſt his father, family, and 
kingdom. The Portugueſe, who bad juſt diſcovered the 


Indies, and conquered his father's kingdom, ſent the un- 


fortunate Salvador (now a captive) to Liſbon, where he 
met with new misfortunes, which love had prepared. for 
him. Of all the Portugueſe Lords, who gave the gallant. 
youth a gracious reception, Count Almodovar was moſt 
zealous to obtain his friendihip. - He was rich and pow- 


erful at Court, but haugnty, ambitious, and of: auſtere. 


virtue—caly to believe evil reports, diſpoſed to find a cri- 


minal deſign in all men, and believed them deſtitute of 


thoſe virtues he thought his own heart polletied of, —He 
had ſolicited the vice-royalty of the Indies; and in hopes 
of Salvador's proving by ſome means in future uſceful to 
him, out of policy, omitted nothing to gain his con- 


fidence. 


The wretched fly to the boſom of conſolation, 3 and kits 


with tranſport the hand which wipes away their tears.— 


Their connections became fo intimate, that Salvador Id 
No. 6. | 1 not 
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not heſitate to accept of a lodging in the Count's houſe... 
The firſt obje& which ſtruck his fight, was the daughter 
of his new friend, the lovely Iſabella. She was the moſt 
beautiful woman in Portugal. It is not poſſible to ima- 
gine the various charms and graces which were united 1n 
the perſon of this enchanting maid. | 
Her father, preſenting Salvador, ſaid to her, «© Daugh- 
ter, I introduce to you one of my friends, whom I delire 
too may be your's. He has hitherto met with many mis- 
fortunes, and you will help, with me to ſoften the rigours 
of this captivity.” 
Donna Iſabella made a general and modeſt anſwer; but 
Salvador had no words to ſpeak— The ſight of Iſabella had 
already made a deep impreſſion on his young and uncor- 
rupted heart. His ſoul, ſuddenly intoxicated with plea- 
ſure, ſeemed to have deſerted him. He remained motion- 
leſs and confounded. CO 
Delicious moments! which ſenſible hearts feel but 
once—and that for ever. | e 
It is the nature of great paſſions to be kindled in an in- 

ſtant. Salvador, for the firſt time, felt a tenderneſs ex- 
cited in his heart, and judging it to be love, was frighten- 

ed giving admiſſion to ſo dangerous ſo troubleſome a 

ueſt. | | 

, The Count perceived his embarraſſment, and attributed 
it to the revived idea of his late misfortunes. He talked 
to him in as ſoothing a manner as peflible on the ſubject ; 
and to divert his attention, propoſed a walk in his garden. 
„ Take poſſeſſion, my dear Salvador, (ſaid the Count to 
him) of my houſe and all its appendages—confider them 
as your own—ulſe no ceremony—be free—and conſider 
me in the light of your father. —My age and your friend- 
ſhip will allow me to aſſume that title, I have but two 
children, and they will be happy in having you for a bro- 
ther. My ſon will ſoon join his regiment; my daughter 


you have ſeen; her figure is good; her mind is ſtill bet= _ 


ter; I have taken pains in forming it, and it is entirely 
after the mode] I would have it. I ſhould be glad to ſee 
her married before I go over to the Indies, and wiſh you 
would aſſiſt me in the choice of a ſon-in-law.” 


Theſe 


bluſhed, and withdrew. 
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Theſe laſt words cauſed Salvador to ſhudder ; they con- 
veyed a frightful idea to his heart, which at once diſcover- 


ed to him the dangers of his love. Thus the lightning's 
Haſh, amidſt the darkening ſtorm, ſhews to the wandering 


traveller the precipices with which he is enyironed. 
From that moment he reſolved to reſiſt his love—but 


alas! his reſolve was vain: Could he ſtruggle againſt 


deſtiny ? The attempts he made to deſtroy his tenderneſs 
ſerved only to augment it. Each day be ſaw Ifabella, 
each day he ſpoke to her. The ſoft ſounds of her Jute, 
and her ſtill more harmonious voice, touched him to the 
heart. The odour of the flowers which ſhe carried in 


her boſom, exhaled for him the ſweeteſt of perfumes. All 


his ſenſes were inebriated with love—and his paſſion was 
never more violent than whilſt his feeble reaſon tried to 
maſter it. | 

Love, alſo made no ſmall eats] in the heart of label 
la. Her eyes dwelt on thoſe of Salvador, and ſhone with 
redoubled luſtre when encountered with his. A ſecret 


uneaſineſs diſturbed her in his abſence and the days they 
ſpent together glided away with the rapidity of moments. 


The moſt intimate confidence took place between them; 
but their tongues, as yet, had never betrayed the ſecret of 
their hearts. Who does not know the rapid E of a 
firſt paſſion in two young and ſuſceptible minds ? It may 
be imagined, though it cannot be deſcribed. It would in- 
deed argue an extream want of ſenſibility in the heart of 


thoſe, who, on the idea of two ſuch tender and virtuous 


lovers, could draw a cold, inanimated picture. 
Nothing ſeemed wanting to the happineſs of Salvador 
and Iſabella, but to make them ſenſible of its value. 
One day, as Salvador was meditating on his love, 


which he could not one moment forget, he met Iſabella 


going up to her apartment, The diforder of an undreſs 
ſeemed to give more luſtre to her charms. He offered 


her his hand, and it trembled at the touch of her's. Gently 


prefling it, he felt it agitated no leſs than his own; and in 
his tranſport, fixed on it an eager kiſs. Tabelle ſtarted, 
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Salvador remained confounded and overwhelmed with 


regret, imagining he had given oftence to Iſabella, and 4 


was Jong before he could prevail on himſelf to appear again 
in her preſence. He dreaded her looks, and with good 
reaſon. Iſabella felt herſelf offended—ſhe was tender, 
but virtuous; and the temerity of her lover ſeemed to her 
inexcuſable. Chance, however, threw an opportunity in 
his way for pleading his excuſe. 

The court comedians had given a new piece to the 
public. Count Almodovar detired Salvador, who had ſeen 
it the firſt night of its repreſentation, to give the particu- 
lars of the plot and deſigns of the drama, before Iſabella 
and a numerous company. 

T he ſubject of the piece proved to be a falling o out be- 
tween two lovers, oc oned by an indiſcreet kiſs.— 


Salvador entered into a juſtification of the offending ſhep- 
herd with ſo much warmth and adcreſs, that the con; pany 


were unanimouſ.y of opinion that the ſhepherdeſs would 
have been highly culpable, it {he had not pardoned him. 
Iſabella perceived that Salvador was here pleading his 


own Cauſe. She was touched by his ingenious manner of 
ſhewing his ſorrow, and a glance from her eye pronounc- 


ed his pardon. 

The calm that ſucceeded between them, did not, how- 
ever, procure them a ſolid happineſs, as a number of lov- 
ers offered their ſervices to Iſabella; all of whom ſuited 
her in fortune, age, and birth. Iſabella, it is true, was 
but little alarmed at the addreſſes paid to her, as ſhe de- 
pended on the tenderneſs of her father to ſet aſide any of- 
fers that might prove diſagreeable; but Salvador was re- 
duced to deſpair, through the tear of loſing the object of 
his tenderneſs, 

A thouſand vexations united to torment him; he even 
reproached himſelf for being (ſuch was his refined genero- 
ſity) the obſtacle to Ifabella's happineſs ; tor troubling the 
peace of a family, for ſeducing the affections of the daugh- 
ter of his beſt friend: He even, through an exceſs of 


delicacy, beheld his unfortunate paſſion in a criminal light, 


and reſolved to triumph over it. He now ſaw Ifabella 
but ſeldom ; and the efforts he made to ſubdue his inclina- 
tions, flung his | into a gloom of melancholy, which viſibly 
affected his health, f 

| Iſabella 
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Iſabella perceived, and was alarmed at it: Deſirous at 
leaſt to give tranquillity to a mind fo infinitely dear to her, 
ſhe one day, when ſhe faw him ftanding under her win- 
dow in a very melancholy poſture, took her Jute, and ſu 


the following ſtanza—to a favourite air of Salvador's | 


compoling : 5 
c“ I love, and in that love, ſhall live and die!“ 
Then ſoftly exclaiming, but yet in a manner ſhe was 


convinced he might hear her, ſhe cried, “ Your ſituation, 
Salvador, gives me pain; take care of your health for the 


ſake of Ilabella.“ She then, ſeeing the had ſaid ſo much, 
ſoftly cloſed her window and retired. 


Salvador ſtood in tranſport of joy: he even wept ; and 


ſound a ſweetneſs in thoſe precious tears he had never yet 


experienced. © She loves me,” he ſoftiy exclaimed, « 1 
ſhall now die in peace.“ OY 

Full of the moſt enthuſiaſtic tenderneſs that can fill the 
breait of youthful love, he thought he could do no leſs 
than make ſome ſmall acknowledgment to his adored Iſa- 


bella, for fo tender a proof of her affection, which he was 


well convinced was apparently intended to give him com- 
fort. In a fort of fond tranſport, therefore, without 


weighing conſequences (alas! what has frigid caution to 


do with love?) he retired to his apartment, and taking 
up his pen, wrote as follows : 1 


Eſteem begat emotions in my heart, 
Sweet friendſhip follow d to draw cloſe the tie, 
Now love, the warmelt withes would impart, 
And for my Labella I would die.” 


A difficulty now occurred how to ſend this billet :— 
(the hand-writing he knew ihe was acquainted with) at 
length he. determined to employ a flave on this occaſion, 
on whote fidelity he imagined he could rely. He accord- 
ingly committed this important matter to kim, with a 
ſtrict injunction, when next he ſaw the Lady Iſabella 
alone in the garden, where {he daily went, to give it her. 


He 
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He had but juſt parted with the flave, and was all joy and 
rapture, when he received a meſſage from Count Almo- 
dovar, defiring he would meet him in the garden, whither 
he accordingly repaired. 155 
« Come, my dear Salvador, ſaid the Count, come and 
conſole your fiiend-—he never had greater occaſion for 
your advice. You know my views in regard to Iſabella, 
and my carneſt deſire to marry her, before I ſet out for the 
- Eaft Indies. The beſt matches have been offered—I 
have approved of ſeveral—but my daughter will accept 
of none. She who ſometime ſince made her happineſs to 


conſiſt in pleaſing me, now oppoſes a refiſtance truly 


aſtoniſhing! Her once open and candid mind appears 
gloomy and reſerved to her fond father. Perhaps ſhe has 
forfeited her innocence of heart—and is now liſtening to 
ſome fond lover. But I will wave this conjecture for the 
preſent, and let it be your buſineſs, my dear Salvador, to 
clear up this matter. Iſabella eſteems you ſhe will grant 
you perhaps that confidence ſhe has dared to refuſe her fa- 
ther. Sound her heart :— ſift this perplexing myſtery to 
the bottom; and if ſhe does entertain ſentiments ſhe ſhould 
bluſh for, in favour of an unworthy object, ſtrive to era- 
dicate them: guard her and her father from the misfor- 
tunes that mult attend an attachment as imprudent per- 
haps for herſelf, as it will be alarming to me.” 

Count Almodovar, in pronouncing theſe laſt words, 
wiped away the tears that lowed down his aged cheek, 
whilſt poor Salvador was confounded—ready to fink into 
the earth—and found himſelf ſufficiently humbled in his 
own eyes. He could not help bitterly reproaching him- 


ſelf with the very misfortunes he was made the conhdant 


of—and was juſt going to make an ample confeſſion, when 
the Count began again. 5 

« But you, moſt worthy Salvador, who have a feeling 
for my afffictions, may I aſk the cauſe that has redoubled 
your's? You ſcem lately to have fallen into a ſadneſs 
which gives me real concern; your health is really in- 
jured by it. I have ever ſympathized with you in your 
griefs; and if it be in my power either to allay, or miti- 
gate your preſent uneaſineſs, let me know the cauſe, and it 
mall be done. The keeping it a ſecret from me is crimi- 


nal 


| 
| 
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nal in the eyes of friendſhip. Is my friendſhip then no 
longer acceptable to you? Has my daughter been forget- 
ful of the reſpe& ſhe owes you? Could my friends, or my 
domeſtics, fail in their devoirs to you ? Have you ſuſtain- 
ed any freſh loſs or new calamity ? Speak, my dear friend, 


my fortune, my all—are at your diſpoſal. Are you 


troubled at not having yet obtained what the king has 
promiſed, as an indemnification to you for the loſs of your 
territories? You may depend on his promiſes, and I ſhall 


uſe my beſt endeavours to have them ſoon effected in the 
way you would wiſh.” 


Salvador, penetrated to the foul by words ſo affecting, 
and aſhamed to diſturb the peace of fo worthy a friend, 
long heſitated whether he ſhould fall at his feet, and de- 
clare the rea] ſituation of his heart; but he feared making, 
in that of his friend, too deep a wound—he feared by this 
ſtep he ſhould be ever baniſhed from the heart of his Iſa- 
bella, and that ſuch a confeſſion would lay her under difi- 


_ culties, and thereby make her ſubmiſſive to the will of her 


father, who might force her to accept the firſt diſagreeable 
offer, and thereby render her wretched for life ; — he 
therefore thought it moſt generous to her, and moſt 
prudent for himſelf, to attribute the cauſe of his melan- 
choly to his being ſevered at fo great a diſtance from his 


country; —and to the remembrance of his paſt misfor- 
- tunes, together with a multiplicity of other diſquietudes 


which it was not in the Count's power to alleviate.— 
He therefore thanked him affectionately for his friendſhip, 


and left him, after many proteſtations of grateful acknoy- 
ledgments. . 


In the mean time, the ſlave who was the bearer of Sal- 


vador's billet to Iſabella, could not reſiſt his curioſity to 


open and read it; and began to be full of ſtrange appre- 
henſions at the contents: he began to reflect, that if it 
ſhould be ever known to the Count Almodovar he had 
carried on ſuch an intrigue with his daughter, immediate 
death would be the conſequence from his vindictive maſter. 
In order therefore to exculpate himſelf, he withdrew to 
the Count, and throwing himſelf at his tect, confeſſed his 
commiſſion, and of the extreme ſecrecy which Salvador 

e — | had 
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had enjoined him in this buſineſs. I he poiſon of this tale 
inſtantaneoully worked up the father's heart to the utmoſt 
pitch of rage, jealouſy, and hatred. | 
« This then, faid he, is the wretch who has robbed me 
of my daughter's affections ;—who has ruined the happi- 
neſs of my life ho has been a baſe traitor to friendſhip, 
and a violator of the laws of hoſpitality. With what art 
did he wipe away thoſe tears, of which he himſelf was the 
cauſe ! with what perfidy did he receive my endearments |! 
How pleaſantly, no doubt, did he enjoy the fruits of his 
ſpecious devices! Let him inſtantly (ſaid he to the flave) 
quit my houſe and never more dare to appear within my 
gates. In the midſt of his rage he called for pen and 


Ink, and wrote the following words: You have betrayed 


my friendſhip and my confidence : begone from the dwel- 


ling of the friend to whom you have been a ſcandal and 


never dare to appear before him whom you have ſo treach- 
erouſly, and ſo baſely treated.” 
Courit Almodovar ſet no bounds to his paſſion, believ- 


ing Salvador had ſet none to his, for his daughter. Such 


was his natural haughtineſs, and ſuch was his reſentment, 
that he would even have taken any meaſures for revenge. 


Salvador was overwhelmed with grief but received 


his fentence of exile without murmuring againſt the fa- 
ther of Iſabella: he accuſed only himſelf for ſo many mis- 


fortunes. He did not hefitate a moment to ſeek out an 


aſylum far from the habitation of Almodovar z and he took 
2 reſoiution, which he afterwards abided by, of never 
troubling, by his preſence, Iſabella's quiet, or uritating 
her father's reſentment. 

Ifabella heard of Salvador's 1 but without being 
informed of the reaſons why it happened. She dared not 
ſpeak of it to any one, and no perſon dared to mention it to 
her. Sometimes ſhe lamented the rigorous fate ſhe fear- 


ed he was oppreſſed with Sometimes ſhe murmured at 


his indifference and accuſed him of een, and, per- 

haps, wholly forgetting her. 
<« If he ſtill loved me (aid ſhe to herſelf ) would not 
his eyes, ſometimes, meet mine? Should not I ſee him at 
church—in the public walks—or at the ſpectacles of 
amuſement ? 
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amuſement ? Would not love ſuggeſt to him ſome means 
of telling me he loves? 

Ifabella, however, conſtantly refuſed all the propoſals 
of marriage which were made to her, and artfully elud- 
ed all the preſſing entreaties of her father on that 


head. She knew that Salvador had demands on the 


court; that the king had made him great promiſes, and 
ſhe hoped that, if the favours he was to receive were pro- 


portionable to his birth, and the loſs of his territories, he 
ſoon would bein a condition to ofter her a hand, which 
ſhe imagined even her father could not refuſe to give her. 


Salvador, in his ſolitude, was poſleſſed nearly ly with the 
ſame thoughts. The image of Iſabella followed him, 


and was preſent with him wherever he went; he every 


where ſaw her eyes—her features—her majeſtic {tature. 
He would not, for the happineſs of Iſabella, have her 


think of his ſorrows; but yet he withed the might not 
think him unfaithful. He repeated a thouſand times over 
_ Every day, the words of the . he had heard her ſing to 


her lute. 


« J love, and with that love will live and die!“ 


He inſcribed them on the Gap of the Tagus; ; he en- 
graved them on the bark of the orange trees which edged 
that beautiful river. Well acquainted with the inflexi- 
ble temper, and the views of Count Almodovar, he did 
not dare to flatter himſelf he ſhould hereafter be in poſſeſ- 


ſon of Iſabella; and yet to his being ſo (ſuch is the fond 


hope of lovers) he ſaw no very material—no invincible 
obſtacles, in time, that he ſhould not: his heart therefore, 


at fome intervals from his melancholy, would open itſelf to 


a kind of languid hope : he was determined to redouble his 


| ſolicitations to the king; and in expectation of obtaining 
ſome favours from that monarch, which mizht facilitate 


his approaches to Iſabella, he ofren law the miniſters, but 
addreſſed them no more in that tone of firmneſs his birth, 


and the juſtice of his pretenſions to favour formerly inſpir- 


ed him with for love, that ſoftens the heart of the brav- 
eſt hero, had had that effect on Salvador: he was now be- 


come earneſt —anxious, a moſt ſolicitous attendant at 
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court, nothing ſeeming too humiliating to him, that he 
thought mi, aht be the moſt diſtant means of obtaining, in 
the lovely Ilabella, all his ſoul held dear. 

He was one day at an audience of Don Diego de Mel- 
lo, the grand admiral, when a lady he had been before ac- 
quainted with, who alſo waited the admiral's coming, ac- 
coſted him. She was an old friend of Count Almodovar: 
ſhe had learned a part of Salvador's hiſtory, which had 
greatly affected her, and whether through curioſity, or 
ſenſibility of his misfortunes, ſhe ſpoke to him of Iſabella; 
intimating to him, that her health declined daily, and tnat 
ſhe inffexibly refuſed all the great matches which had been 
offered to her. At length this lady promiſed him ſhe 
would remember him to his Liabella, uſing all neceſſary 
precautions to avoid hurting her delicacy. 

Salvador accepted this obliging offer with tranſports of 
joy, and the day and place were aſſigned for having an an- 
ſwer ; but how great was his grief, to hear that Iſabella 
received the mention of his name with indifference; that 
ſhe ſeemed to doubt his paying any regard for her ill ſtate 
of health; and that, in fine, he might be told ſhe was en- 

tirely cured of her weakneſs for him! 

« 0 Heaven (ſaid he) is it then poſſible that Iſabella 
can be at once light—inconſtant—unjuſt—and barba- 
rous? I ſhould not complain of her ceating to love me 
but her total indiffterence—her cold contempt I cannot 
bear. Can ſhe believe it pothble I ſhould be unconcern- 
ed for a life ten thoutand times more precious than my 
own? This, this is too much to bear. Let me Aly from 
Liſbon for ever; let me go from that place where ſen- 
ſibility dwells not: It is no longer to be found in the heart 

of Iſabella.“ 
___ Tranſported with grief, aſtoniſhment, and defoair, he 
caſt his eyes on the world to know in what part he ſhould 
fiy to, to bury his misfortunes. His choice was ſoon fix- | 
ed: a ſecret impulſe made him reſolve to re-viſit his native 
country. He remembered a:nong the people of India, 
allicd to his great anceſtors, were the Mahrattas ; who 
were the moſt numerous, the moſt courageous, . and the 
fitteſt for ſerving his riſing reſentment againſt the Portu- 
gueſe. He relolved to go to India, and to aſk of thoſe 


A 


"_ people 
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people protection and aſſiſtance; and availing himſelf of 
a ſhip, ſetting out for that part of the globe, he at len oth 
arrived among that war-like people, where he was in a 
great degree certain of an opportunity of revenging his fa- 
ther—his love—and his country on the Portugueſe. He 
ſoon made known his birth, and gave ample proofs of his 
courage and conduct in war. What he had learned in 
| Europe of the military art, was of iingular ſervice to him 
in diſciplining the troops committed to his care. He 
ſought death on all occaſions, and yet found nothing but 
glory. How ealy is it for a man who vithes to face death 
to become a hero 
Ihe Indians conſidered 89 5 as che ſpirit of ſome 
deceaſed warrior, ſent by their deities from Heaven to 
their relief. They ſtyled him the guardian of their liber- 
ty, the defender of their country, and by making him their - 
king, they believed they ſhould overcome al their ene- 
mies. Accordingly, the unanimous vice of the nation 
placed him on the throne, and he aſcended it with joy, in 
hopes it might be the means of his obtaining Iſabella. 
"6 New {faid he to himie];) I have a throne to offer to 
the perſon in the world who is moſt worthy of it. Abſo- 
Jute ſovereign of my heart, ſhe ſhall become ſo over this 
country. Ah! would I were king of the whole earth, 
that I might enhance my merit in offering her my hand ** 
Thus was Salvador taken up, in idea, with the pleaſing 
hopes of one day confering a crown on his adorable 
miſtreſs: but he was embarraſſed how he ſhould appriſe 
her of his intentions. The war which the Portugueſe 
ſtill carried on againſt the Mahrattas, together with the 
immenſe diſtance that ſeparated him from Liabella, ſeemed 
to be inſuperable obliacles to his wiihes. 5 
He believed the object of his thoughts to be in Ei. 
bon, but in fact ſhe was not ſo. She had croſied the valt 
extent of the watry ſpace, and at that very time inhabited 
the ſame country he did: the breathed even almoſt the 
ſame air. In ſhort, Count Almodovar had at laſt obtain- 
ed the vice-royalty of the Indies, which he had been ſo 
long ſoliciting. He was arrived at Goa, and was uling 
all poſſible diligence for having it fortitied, to reſiſt the 
attacks the Mahrattas threatened it with, His lovely 
B b b b 2 daughter, 
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daughter, gin perſervering in her paſſion, had accompanied 
bim thither with deep regret; thinking that ſhe was re- 
moving he-1ſelf trom her lover, who the tt] imagined was 
in Portugal; but ſhe little expected to find him in the 
very midit of a horrid carnage which ſoon followed. 
Salvador had ſcarcely taken poſteſſion of his ſovereignty, 
when he could not refuſe ſecondling his ſubjects in an en- 


terprize that was to be deciſive in favour of the propeityof 


tie Indians. At the head of a numerous army, he laid 


ſiege to Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe. Nature and 
art contributed to fortify it; but how could a hy 


ſand out againſt intrepid courage like that of Salvador's 
The reſiſtence of the Portugueſe added to the hace 
and unremitting efforts of the Mahrattas, who were per- 


fectly ferocious. Fury and rage appeared in every heart, 
and the general cry was for aſſaulting, Nothing was 
able to hold out againſt the ardour of the aſſailants ; they 


overthrew all obſtacles; forced the ramparts, and put all 
they met with to the ſword. In a moment the houſes 
were plundered blood ſtreamed through the ſtreets; and 


a thouſand cries of horror were heard from every quarter 


of the capital. 
In this dreadful ſcene of diſorder, Salvador was not 
obeyed : in vain he endeavoured to flop ſhort a multitude 


of enraged men fluſhed with conqueſt. He did not then 
know who the viceroy was; he did not known that danger 


threatened the lite of Iabella ; ; he did not expect the cruel 


ſpectacle that was juſt going to fill him with terrors; it 


was only through generoſity that he ſtrove to fave the go- 
vernor from the fury of the troops. He ran to the palace, 
but the gates were already broke open. I he Mahrattas 


had penetrated into the viceroy's apartment, and his do- 


meſtics were maſſacred about him. Old and weak as he 


Was, he could make but a feeble reſiſtance. His daugh- 


ter's tears, her diſorder, her piercing cries, her youth 
and, what 1s more, her darting through the crowd to fave 
her father. availed not with theſe pitileſs men: they were 
going that inſtant to picrce her lovely boſom—alread 

their ſabres were raiſed to ſtrike the blow. Mott impor- 


tant moment | At that initant Salvador arrived—he knew 


Ilabella 
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Ifabella—and more rapid than the lightning's flaſh, he 


ruſhed to her aſſiſtance; and averted the fatal blow that 
was juſt ready to pierce her to the heart. 

Stop, companions—Stop, I conjure you,” he cried, 
At thele words the Mahrattas fell back — Salvador threw 
himſelf at the feet of his adored miſtreſs. Ifabella, who 
ſcarce believed her own eyes, fainted in the arms of her fa- 
ther; the old Count, who had ſupported her with one 
hand, ſeemed to put back with the other his generous 
friend; Iſabella opened her eves, and faw at once her 
whole happineſs before her. 

As to pagers ever faithful to his hatred, he could 
hardly endure the fight of him, whom he locked upon a8 
the moſt cruel enemy he had in the world. He was upon 


the point of expreſſing his indignation, when Salvador 


prevented him, by ſolemnly afluring him, that he never 
had betrayed the friendſhip he had been honoured with; 
that in truth he had long loved Ifabella, and ſtill loved her, 


but would not have dared to have offered his hand, if he 


had not had a crown to offer with it. «I am now (added 


he) king of the Mahrattas, and have it in my power to 


place her on one of the firſt thrones in India. In com- 
pleating my wiſhes, you reſtore pertect happineſs to one 


' who has never ceaſed being your friend, whatever ap- 


pearances have been I will not avail myſelf of a victor 


which threatened your life. I renounce my conqueſt : i 


reſtore to the Portuguete the country I have taken from 
them : I ſhall add others to it if neceflary ; ; and thall leave 
you free, whatever may be the fate of Salvador.” | 

The Count, penetrated with Salvador's noble generoſity, 
and aſhamed of having refuſed him a moment his friendſhip, | 
threw himſelf into his arms, praying him to forget what 


was paſt; and, with joy, granted him his daughter. It 
may be imagined the tranſports of Salvador were extreme, 


as well as the happineſs of Iſabella. 
Wp, (faid he, in a ſoft whiſper, and chvins her to 
his beating heart) why did you acquaint me you had no 


longer lentiments in my tavour e to my quitting 
Portugal? * 


% Becauſe 
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« Becauſe (returned the bluſhing, lovely maid, with an 
air of unutterable ſoftneſs) I imagined, by your abſence 
from my father's houſe, you had entirely fotgotten your 
Ifabella.” 

The happinels of theſe conſtant lovers were now com- 
plete ; and the wedding-day was fixed for the next. All 
confuſion and carnage betwixt the Mahrattas and Portu- 
gueſe now ceaſed ; the alliance of Salvador and Iſabella 


united the conquerors and conquered. The Mahrattas 


conſented to the reſtitution of Goa to the enen, in 
conſideration of the viceroy. 

Salvador, ſeeing the utmoſt wiſhes af his heart thus 
amply gratificd, could ſcarce believe his happineſs real. — 
Iſabella, whoſe joy added luſtre to her beauty, one moment 
fixed her eyes on her lover, the next embraced her father, 
and at the fame time could not help applauding herſelf for 


her conſtancy and perſeverance ; being now fully convinced 


it leads to certain happineſs. . From an union of two ſuch 
hearts, all imaginable felicity flowed : their unremitting 
tenderneſs, and exalted virtues, rendered the faithful pair 


univerſally admired, beloved, and reſpected. 
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POETRY. 


SIR JAMES THE ROSS. 
AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


F all the Scottiſh northern Chiefs 
Of high and mighty name, | 
The braveſt was SIR . THE Ross, 
A knight of meikle fame. 


His growth was like a youthful oak, 
That crowns the mountain's brow ; 
And, waving o'er his ſhoulders broad, 


His locks of yellow flew. 


Wide were his fields, his herds were large, 


And large his flocks of ſheep, 
And num'rous were his goats and deer 
Upon the mountains ſteep. 


The chieftain of the good clan Roſs, | 


A firm and warlike band ; 


Five hundred warriors drew the ſword 


Beneath his high command. 


In 
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In bloody fight thrice had he ſtood 
Againſt the Engliſh Keen, 

Ere two and twenty op'ning ſprings 
'The blooming youth had ſeen. 


The fair Matilda dear he lov'd, 
A maid of beauty rare; 

Even Marg'ret on the Scottiſh throne. 
Was never half ſo fare. 


Long had he woo'd, long ſhe refus'd 
Wich ſeeming ſcorn and pride; 


Yet oft” her eyes confeſs'd the love 


Her fearful words deny'd. 
At lengti ſhe bleſs'd his well-try d love, 


Allow'd his tender claim ; 


She vow'd to him her virgin-heart, 


And oyn'd an equal flame. 


Her brother, Buchan's cruel Lord, 


Their paſſion diſapprov'd: 


Ne bade her wed Sir ſohn the Greme, 


And leave the yuuth the lov'd. 


One night they met, as they were wont, 


Deep in a ſhady wood; 


Where on the bank, beſide the burn, 


A blooming laugh. tree ſtood. 


Conceal'd among the under wood 
The crafty Donald lay, 

The brother of Sir John the Græme, 
To watch what they might ſay. 


When thus the maid began: « MI Sire 


Our paſſion diſapproves ; ; 
He bids me wed Sir John the Græme, 
So here muſt end cur loves. 


« My father s will muſt be obey'd, 
 Nought boots me to withſtand ; 


Some = rer maid in beauty” 8 Moons 


Shall bleſs thee with her hand. 
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« Soon will Matilda be forgot, 

. And from thy mind effac d; 

But may that happineſs be thine, 
Which I can never taſte !” 


What do hear ? Is this thy vow?” 
Sir James the Roſs replied ; 

And will Matilda wed the Græme, 

 'Tho' ſworn to be my bride ? 


« His ſword ſhall ſooner pierce my heart, 
Than reave me of thy charms —— 

And claſp'd her to his throbbing breaſt, 
Faſt lock'd within her arms. 


« I ſpoke to try thy love, ſhe ſaid, 
c I'll ne'er wed man but thee; 
The grave ſhall be my bridal bed, 
If Grame my huſband be, 


« Take then, dear youth |! this faithful Kiſs, 
In witneſs of my troth ; 


And every plague become my lot. 
That day I break my oath,” 


They parted thus—the ſun was ſet: 
Up haity Donald flies; 


And, « I urn thee, turn thee, beardle(s youth 
| He loud inſulting cries. 


Soon turn'd about the fearleſs Ae? 
And ſoon his ſword he drew; 
For Donald's blade before his breaſt 
Had pierc'd his tartans thro' 


This for my brother's ſlighted love; 
His wrongs fit on my arm.“ — 
Three paces back the youth retir'd, 
And lav'd himſelf from harm. 


Returning ſwift, his ſword he rear'd 
Fierce Donald s head above; 

And thro” the brain and cal ching 7 bone 
The furious weapon drove. 
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Life iſſued at the wound; he fell, 
A lump of lifeleſs clay: 


© So fall my foes,” quoth valiant Roſs, 


And ſtately ſtrode away. 


Thro' the green wood in haſte he paſs'd 
Unto Lord Buchan's hall, 

Beneath Matilda's windows ſtood, 
And thus on her did call : 


Art thou aſleep, Matilda fair ! 


Awake, my love? awake; 
Bchold thy lover waits without, 
A long farewel] to take. 


For I have ſlain fierce Donald . 


His blood is on my ſword; 


And far, far diſtant are my men, 


Nor can defend their lord. 


& To Skye I will direct my flight, 


Where my brave brothers bide, 
And raiſe the mighty of the Iſles 
To combat on my fide.” 


c O, do not fo, (the mail reply'd,) 
With me till morning ſtay; 

For dark and dreary is the night, 
And dang'rous is the way, 


« All night I'll watch thee in the ok 
My faithful page I'll ſend, 

In haſte to raiſe the brave clan Roſs 
£ heir maſter to defend.“ 


He laid him down beneath a buſh, 
And wrap'd him in his plaid ; 
While, trembling for her lover's fatc, 


At diſtance ſtood the maid. 


Swift ran the page o'er hill and Gale. 


Till, in a lowly glen, 
He met the furious Sir ohn G1zme 
With twenty of 111S men. 


5 « Where 
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« Where go'ſt ? thou little page! (he faid) 
So late who did thee ſend?” 

« [ go to raiſe the brave clan Roſs, 
Their maſter to defend. 


« For he has flain fierce Donald Græme, 
His blood is on his ſword; 

And far, far diſtant are his men, 
Nor can aſſiſt their Lord.“ 


« And has he ſlain my brother dear?“ 
I he furious chief replies: 

&« Diſhonour blaſt my name, but he 
By me ere morning dies. 


e Say, page! where is Sir James the Roſs ? 
I will thee well reward.“ 

He fleeps into Lord Buchan's park ; 
Matilda is his guard.” 


They ſpurr'd their ſteeds, and furious flew, 
Like light'ning, o'er the lea: 

They reach'd Lord Buchan's lofty tow'rs 
By dawning of the day. 


Matilda ſtood without the gate 
Upon a riſing ground, 

And watch'd each object in the dawn, 
All ear to every ſound. 


« Where fleeps the Roſs ? (began the Greme) 


Or has the telon fled? 
This hand ſhall lay the wretch on earth, 
By whom my Dake bled?” 


And now the valiant knight awoke, 
The virgin ſhrieking heard : 

Straight up he roſe, and drew his ſword, 
When the fierce band appear'd. 


« Your ſword laſt night my brother few, 
His blood yet dims its ſhine ; 

And, ere the ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
Your blood ſliall reek on mine,” 
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With dauntleſs ſtep he forward ſtrode, 


Four of his men, the braveſt four, 


But yet his hand dropp'd not the ſword, 


And down beſide him funk the Roſs, 


Matilda ſaw, and faſt ſhe ran: 


| Lord Buchan” 8 daughter begs his life, | . 
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« Your words are brave, the chief return'd ; 
But deeds approve the man. 

Set by your men, aad hand to hand 
We'll try what valour can.“ 
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And dar'd him to the fight: 
The Græme gave back, and fear'd his arm, 
For well be knew his might. 
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Sunk down beneath his ſword ; . a 


5 But ſtill he ſcorn'd the poor * 


And ſought their hau ghty lord. | ; 


Behind him baſely came the Græme, = 
And wounded in the fide : A 

Out ſpouting came the purple ſtream, 
And all his tartans dy'd. 


Nor ſunk he to the ground, 
Till thro' his en'my's heart his ſword | 
Had forc'd a mortal wound. 


Feet 


Graeme, like a tree by winds o rerthrown, 
Fell breathleſs on the clay; 


And faint and dying lay. 
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6 O ſpare his life, (ſhe cried;) 


Let her not be denied. as - ? 


Her well- known voice the hero heard ; 


He rais'd his death-clos'd eyes; 


He hx'd them on the weeping ms 


And weakly thus replies : 


« In vain Matilda begs the life 
By death's arreſt deny'd ; 


Muy race is run—adieu, my love!“ 


Then clos'd his eyes, and * 
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The ſword, yet warm from his left ſide, 
With frantic hand ſhe drew; 

4 come, Sir James the Roſs, ſhe cry'd, 
I come to follow you. 


The hilt ſhe lean'd againſt the ground, 
And bar'd her ſnowy breaſt, 

Then fell upon her lover's face, 
And ſunk to endleſs reſt. 


REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


TRE VILLAGE Lovers, 2 vols. Lane. 


F apathetic intereſting tale, told with artleſs, yet graceful 
ſimplicity deſerves commendation, we need not heſitate 
at pronouncing the Village Lovers the moſt pleaſing work 


of the kind we have for ſome time peruſed. The author 
in her preface gives us to underſtand ſhe perfectly com- 


prehends the requiſites neceſſary to form an agreeable 


Novel, nor has ſhe failed in one of thoſe eſſential points 


her judicious criticiſm has pointed out, We will not 
give the ſtory abridged to our readers, becauſe we think 
they will be highly gratified with the peruſal of it in its 
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them with a ſpecimen of the language and ftile in the fol- 
lowing extract: 


« Valentine retired to his chamber, but not to repoſe. 
His reſolutions were fixed, and he acted accordingly. He 
determined to ſtay no longer in a ſituation where his prin- 
ciples were expoſed to daily temptations, and where his 
heart was a prey to perpetual diſappointment. He con- 
fidered himſelf as abſolved from the claims of filial obe- 
dience, and at liberty to indulge the ſoft impulſe of in- 
clination. 

Love pleaded it's cauſe with all the caſuiſtry of paſſion, 
and aſſerted it's rights with all the plauſibility of pleaſure. 

Having dwelt with ſatisfaction on the powerful claims 
of nature and affection, he prepared, in purſuance of the 
reſolution he had formed, to collect the few articles which 
had accompanied him from the priory, and leaving behind 
him, without a ſigh of regret, every appendage of new ac- 
quired ſplendor, he ſet out on horſe back at the dawn of 
the following day, with an intention to return to the vil- 
lage of his nativity. 

During his journey a thouſand 3 reflections oc- 
cupied his mind, and rendered him inſenſible to the fatigue 
of travelling. He applauded himſelf for the ſacrifice he 


had made to virtue, and forgot that his conduct had in 


ſome meaſure been influenced by love. He anticipated 
the praiſes of his venerable tutor, and enjoyed, in idea, 


the approving ſmiles of his beloved Julia. Every obſtacle 


to his happineſs he hoped was now removed, and his fe- 
licity would ſoon be complete in the poſſeſſion of his 
miſtreſs. Thus he proceeded onwards, indulging the de- 
luſions of hope, and muſing in all che delights of expecta- 
tion. 

As he drew near the well known ſpot of his nativity, 
his boſom thrubbed with a variety of emotions. - His 
countenance partook of the violent agitation of his heart, 
alternately reddening with hope, and fading with ſolici- 
tude. He quickened the ſpeed of his horſe, but {till he 
proceeded too ſlow for the impetuoſity of his deſires. | 


When 
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When he arrived at the fatal hill, from whoſe ſummit 
he had taken the ſad farewell of the objects before him, 
again he looked around, but how different were his preſent 
ſenſations. They were then all abſorbed in deſpondency 
they were now all animated by hope. His pulſe beat 
with redoubled quickneſs , his reſpiration was almoſt ſuf- 
pended ; his cheeks glowed with joy, and the tear of ſen- 
ſibility liſtened in his eyes. He recognized every blade 
of graſs ; he ſeemed acquainted with every bird that flitted 
acroſs his path. 

It was on a vernal afternoon that Valentine approached 
the purlieus of the priory. The beeches had already reco- 
vered their verdure, and nature, eſcaped from the wither- 
ed embraces of winter, had acquired ſuperior charms from 
the return of ſpring. The lively green again embelliſhed 
the meadow and the wood, and the ſlanting ſun-beams, 
darting through the opening clouds, partially illuminated 
the delightful landſcape. Here he had rambled with his 
beloved Julia—there he had received the inſtruction of 
Mr. Elwyn. Beneath that tree they had liſtened to the 
coo of the ſtock-dove—in this meadow they had plucked 
the earlieſt violets of the year. Every ſpot was hallowed 
by ſome endearing remembrance—every object was ſacred 
to tne imagination of a lover. 

FEnraptured with the ſcenes of his youth, he would "OR: 
conſidered the heart as callous, and the hand as ſacrilegi- 
ous, which could have altered the ſlighteſt diſpoſition of 
the ground, or introduced the caprices of art into a ſpot 
rendered facred by recollection, and endeared by love. 
As he deſcended the well-known valley, and was haſ- 
tening with impatience through the winding road to the 
priory, he thought he diſcovered his Julia wandering in a 
diſtant field; love knew it's object, and ſcarcely had he 
recognized the miſtreſs of his heart, ere he had meaſured 
the {pace which divided them. He leaped from his horſe, 
and flung himſelf at her feet. Rapture, ſurprize, agita- 
tion, deprived them of the powers of motion. They gaz- 
ed in ſpeechleſs ecſtacy, and it was not till Julia“ found 


herſelf in the arms of her long-loſt lover, that ſhe could be 


perſuaded his appearance was not merely iilulive. Smi)- 
| | 1132 
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ing through her tears like the ſun-beam breaking through 
the vernal ſhower, ſhe caſt her eyes upon V alentine, with 
all the ſoftneſs of ſenſibility and love. 3 
Are you returned,” cried ſhe, with a voice inexpreſ- 


ſibly intereſting, are you returned to bleſs this lowly vale 


once more with your ſociety? Or does ſome angel, in 


pity to my ſorrow, indulge me with this tranſitory illu- 


non?“ = 
It is no illuſion,” cried Valentine, paſſionately preſ- 


fing her to his boſom, © it is your once dear, your ſtill 


faithful lover returned to the ſpot of his nativity, to claim 


the hand of his adored Julia, and to dedicate the remainder 


of his life to the ecſtatic bliſs of promoting her felicity.” 
And can you then, (cried ſhe) after ſo long an ab- 
fence—an abſence unſoftened by any tidings of your wel- 
fare, or your health—can you return to your ſolitary 
Julia, with the ſame ſentiments you breathed fo paſhonate- 
ly at our laſt meeting in the wood.” 


I can do!” exclaimed he with eagerneſs; “ and, 
oh! forgive me, my beloved Julia, if, in compliance with 
the requeſt of an unnatural father, if in compliance with 
the laſt accents that fell from thoſe charming lips, I have 


reſtrained the impatience of my heart to communicate it's 
forrows, and to find relief in the knowledge of your hap- 
pineſs. The claims of duty are diſſolved, and thoſe of love 


hall henceforth aſſert their ſole dominion over the boſom 


of Valentine, „ 
And is it poſſible, (ſhe returned) that you can ſtill 
retain your aftection inviolate? Could you, amidſt the 
glare of ſplendor, and the attractions of pleaſure condeſcend 
to heave a ſigh at the recollection of this obſcure village, 
and it's obſcurer inhabitantsꝰ? = 
Oh, Julia! (cried he) how little do you know me, 
t+ you doubt it's poſlibility, Wealth and faſhion may for 


While amule the lenſes, but can never intereſt the heart. 


The diffipation of the world may for a time delude the 


magination, but can never obliterate the affections of na- 


ure. Believe me, 1 have not enjoyed an hour of tranquil- 
.icy ince I have departed from you; and with principles 
unchanged, and v.ith affections unalienated, I am now re- 

turned 
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turned to recover my long loſt peace, and to receive with 
the hand of my Julia all the unbounded happinefs 
which love can Valles: and ſenſibility deſerve. Oh, 
Julia! my bliſs is too exquiſite to be borne. . To fee you 
again—to hear the muſic of your voice—and claſp your 
angelic form to my panting boſom, is rapture unutterable! | 
is ecſtacy indeſcribable !_ | 

Thus did the enamoured Valentine pour fourth the 
effuſions of his heart; and thus did the tender Julia parti- 
cipate in his happineſs. The moments flew ſwiftly away, 
and they had almoſt forgot that there was another perſon 
in the world who claimed their attention.“ 


THE 
CaARPENTER's DAUGHTER OF DERHAM Dow; 
2 vols, Lane. 


E could not be otherways than pleaſed with the 
innocence, vivacity, and goodneſs of heart diſ- 


played in the artleſs conduct of the Carpenter's Daugh- 


ter, nor did the honeſt integrity of Ned Sanford afford us 


leſs ſatis faction Lord Derham is a natural picture of an 


old ſoldier, who delights in fighting his battles over every 


dap, and rejoices at the appearance of a new gueſt, that he 


might again renew the tale. We feel ourſelves irreſiſtibly 
:nterefted i in the fate of Miſs Derham and Colonel Wal- 


ſingham, and cannot but own we felt ourſelves diſappoint- 
ed that ſo infamous a character as Black was not brought 
to the puniſhment he ſo richly deſerved. We are lixe- 
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wiſe ſorry that the character of Luke Level is introduced 
as a Quaker, there are undoubtedly ſome bad characters 
among that claſs of people, but they are in general quiet, 
inoffenſive, and humane. 

As a ſpecimen of the author's powers in calling forth 
the tender ſeclin, Zs, we extract the following ſcene: 


On one of thoſe evenings, which we frequently ſee to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſpring, when winter ſeems to have 
returned to pay a farewel viſit, Braddyl, who had been 
working at the houſe of a neighbouring farmer, being 
driven hore by the weather, which would not ſufter him 
to proczcd in his cccupation, rather earlier than uſual, 
threw an additional faggot on the fire, and calling in a 
neighbour, Who was tanding at his door, and contemplat- 
ing the ſtorm, he defired his Wife to ſhut up the windows, 
and then fit down to partake with them of a mug of ale, 
which he was going to draw, The ſtorm »owled abroad 


e low and 0 wing cloud hung on the mountains 
which ſurround the late, and poured an uncealing deluge 
on her troubled . The cold guſts of wind 


v/aich ſhook, and the fireams of rain which waſhed, the 
| umple faſtenings of Braddyl's co! der {cry ed but to make _ 
its inmates enjoy more tlie protection it afforded; they 
huddled cloſer to de hre, and | ties all Who vere expoſed 
to the © pelting of Oe pit) loſs irorm.” 

T4 he neighb: our, whom Braddyl had called. in, was the 
very farm: r Who hu 1 ers ed as conſtable when Ned San- 
Jo d wa: PPT! by ende , and the trial of this unfortunate 


Or thirge © venings in every \ 7 unce the tranſaction had 
happencd. His ſituation at Braddyl's fire-ſide, though 
the moſt } 1:7 PIC 26 one that could exiſt for this favourite 
tale, calculated as it was to bring back the remembrance 
of a loſt daughter, had ſtill too Ay charms for a ſtory- 
teller to permit, to this honeſt fellow, the omiſſion of his 
favourite narraticn. To ſa ay the truth, he never once 
thought of the conſequences © hat he was about, till he 
heard Braddyl ſigh, and his wiſe ſay. ſomething about her 
poor girl; and hg no founer CHCOVETES the ſcrape he was 


L 
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in, than, with a clumſy kind of dexterity, he changed the 
ſubject into that of loſt children returning laden with 
riches, and making the fortunes of their parents, and of 


ſuch adventures, he had hundreds at his fingers ends.— 


Though to a mind rendered cautious by a habit of reflec- 


tion, and ſuch idle ſpeculations as have, probably, no bet- 


er end than to make us diſtruſt that proſpect of happineſs, 
which, if unſuſpected, would, at leaſt, afford us a tempo- 


rary portion of bliſs, this ſimple project of our talkative 


farmer would not have proved very conſoling; it had a 
appy effect on the honeſt pair to whom it was addreſſed, 
and, in the maze to which it led their imaginations, their 


ſorrows were for a while completely loſt. Our farmer 


ſaw his ſucceſs, and redoubled his efforts, till the ſpirits of 
the good old ſoldier were rouſed to an uncommon pitch.— 
He placed his hand on his breaſt, and ſaid with fervor, — 

« Though, when my mind has been depreſſed, I have 


thought that I ſhould never ſee my daughter again, yet I 
know not why I ſhould diſtruſt the goodneſs of Provi- 
_ dence. I have never found myſelf forſaken by it yet, nor 


need [I fear it, while I adore my Creator, and ſtrive to act 
juſtly by all mankind.” _ = 
It was ſome little time after this that Mrs. Braddy l 
cried—< Hark! Sure I hear the trampling of a We 
ſomebody is at the gate.” „ The wind howls ſo,” ſaid 
her huſband, © that I can hear nothing.” „ Again!“ 
exclaimed the good woman, and ſhe turned her chair 
round. A voice was now heard as diſtinctly as the ſtorm 
would permit, pronouncing theſe words: “ Keep along 


the paling till you come to a little ſwing gate, and that 


V1ll bring you to the houſe door.” —« Oh, gracious hea- 
ven!” exclaimed Mrs. Braddyl, “tis my child's voice, 


my Betſy! my Betſy !?? She fell back in her chair.— 


Braddyl, with a face pale as a ſheet, ran to his wife 
« Don't flurry yourſelt fo, my dear;“ then ſtopped for an 


inſtant, as if to liſten, ran towards the door, and then back 


again to his wife. A loud knocking put an end to this 


ſcene. The farmer opened the door: Braddyl flew to it, 


and his wite followed, trembling, with a light 3 in her hand, 
Betty, for it was, indeed, the voice of our lovely little 
girl that they had heard, fprang f from the ſhaft of a light 

| covered 
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covered cart, which ſtood in the road oppoſite to Braddyl's 
gate, and in a moment was in her father's arms. The 
good old man caught her up, carried her into the houſe, 
laced her in a chair, threw himſelf into another, and ſtar- 
ed about him, firſt at his wife, and then at his caughter, 
without being able to ſpeak a word. His friend, who 
knew that there was part of a bottle of brandy in the cor- 
ner cup- board, flew to it, and filling a glaſs, preſented it 
to Braddyl, who drank it off. Betſy had been no ſooner 
ſeated than ſhe burſt into a violent flood of tears, and Mrs. 
Braddyl followed her example. The good woman was 
eaſily perſuaded to take a ſmall quantity of the ſame cor- 
dial that was adminiſtered to her huſband, and, by dint of 
a few motherly remonſtrances, prevailed on Betſy to do 
the ſame. The perſon who had conducted Betſy was a 
neighbouring farmer, and had met with her ina town at a 
ſmall diſtance where a London coach put up. As he was 
alone he offered to conduct her to Derham, through which 
he was to paſs in his way home; and this offer proved a 
| moſt ſeaſonable one to poor Betſy, who, confidering the 
inclemency of the night, would have been ſcarcely able in 
any other way to reach her father's dwelling. Having 
taken a large bumper from the bottle which was going 
round, the farmer took his leave, and Braddyl's friend re- 
flecting, that, in all probability, the father and mother 
would be pleaſed to be left alone with their daughter, 
wiſhed them all three joy, and retired. Braddyl, who had 
repreſſed his feelings as well as he could till this period, 
now ſtretched out his arms towards his daughter. Betſy 
roſe from her chair, and throwing herſelf into them, claſp- 
ed him round the neck, and placing her cheek againſt his, 
fobbed aloud. After a few moments Braddyl placed her 
on his knee, and, looking her ſteadily in the face with 
much affection, but with ſome preplexity in his counte- 
nance, he faid, in a heſitating tone, „And is—is—my 
Betſy—the ſame good girl ſhe ever was? «© Indeed, in- 
deed, faid ſhe, I hope I am.” © Enough, ſaid Braddyl, I 
never doubted the purity of your mind, my girl, but the 
ſnares of the wicked. T - N 
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Mrs. Braddyl now drew her chair cloſe to her huſband, 


and throwing her arms round her daughter as ſhe fat on 
his knee, kiſſed her moſt affeRionately. I have had ſome 
ſnares to encounter, ſaid Betſy : I have had ſome eſcapes 
too, which were ſurely providential, and I am thankful for 
them.” 
Here ſhe threw up her fine eyes, which were yet gliſtening 
with tears. Her father and mother were both ſilent.— 
Mrs. Braddyl claſped her hands together. Braddyl preſſed 
that of his daughter fervently, and the firſt tear that he had 
ſhed trickled down his furrowed cheek. Let the reader, who 
has felt as a parent, judge if their hearts were ſhut at ſuch 
a moment! In truth, they expanded with love and grati- 
tude towards their Creator 3 for they had, as yet, to learn 
that modern philoſophy, which, by contemplating the im- 
menſity of the Creator's works, learns to limit his power 
and, as the firſt fruit of having diſcovered that our minds 
are inkinitely too narrow to comprehend it, Proceeds to 
confine it according to our own confined ideas. 
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